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THE  STOEY  OF  A  KISS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

AN   EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  Moray  was  growing  anxious.  Kit's 
wooing — if  wooing  it  could  be  called — had 
"  dragged  its  slow  length  along "  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  seemed  no  nearer 
its  consummation,  or  even  its  extinction, 
than  it  was  at  first.  He  appeared  to 
have  neither  gained  nor  lost  a  single  step. 
His  uncle  could  not  understand.  There 
was  no  hurry,  to  be  sure  ;  the  couple  were 
young  enough  to  wait ;  but  still  it  was 
time  that  they  should  have  arrived  at  some 
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mutual  understauding,  and  not  run  on,  like 
two  parallel  lines,  for  ever !  Mr.  Moray- 
was  profoundly  interested  in  this  love  affair, 
and  desirous,  for  many  reasons,  that  it 
should  terminate  successfully.  He  wished 
that  his  nephew  should  marry  young,  lest 
by  too  long  residence  in  a  home  where  no 
Avoman  presided  he  might  contract  the 
morose  or  selfish  habits  of  celibacy,  and 
never  marry  at  all.  Then,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible  that  he  himself,  in  his  state  of  chronic 
ill-health,  could  take  any  steps  towards 
selecting  a  wife  for  him,  even  if  he  would 
have  been  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
he  was  glad  that  Kit's  choice  had  fallen  on 
a  girl  in  whom  he  took  a  natural  interest, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  the  only  woman 
whom  he  could  himself  have  loved. 

True,  it  would  not  be  a  brilliant  marriage 
in  a  worldly  sense  ;  but  a  brilliant  marriage 
would   probably   mean    a    swarm   of    gay, 
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wealthy,  or  fashionable  relations  and  con- 
nections thronging  round  the  bride  ;  and, 
unselfish  as  was  Mr.  Moray's  nature,  Ik? 
could  not  contemplate,  without  an  invalid's 
jealous  pang,  the  certainty  of  partial,  if  not 
entire,  isolation  for  him  involved  in  sucli 
uncono^enial  conditions  of  the  new  home. 

Genevra  was  Keith's  equal  in  birth,  and 
not  greatly  his  inferior  in  position.  She 
appeared  to  have  been  brought  up  witli 
simple  habits  and  refined  tastes,  and,  abovc^ 
all,  she  was  very  young,  and  Mr.  Moray 
shared  what  seems  to  be  an  ineradicable 
prejudice  of  the  masculine  mind,  that  if  a 
woman  is  only  young  enough,  her  husband 
can  mould  her  character  to  his  will.  True, 
from  Keith's  own  account,  Miss  Farquhar 
had  not,  so  far,  shown  herself  very  ductile, 
nor  could  Mr.  Moray  understand  her  pro- 
tracted resentment  of  a  wrong  for  which  tlie 
criminal   had   been   so    anxious    to    atone. 
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Nor  had  Keith's  love  rhapsodies  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  the  elder  man's  more  dis- 
passionate mind  the  impression  that  Jenny 
was  all  grace,  beauty,  and  sweetness. 
During  Harry's  occasional  visits  to  Hurst- 
leigh,  he  had  made  his  former  acquaintance 
with  Jenny's  mother  the  pretext  for  some 
guarded  attempts  to  elicit  a  more  impartial 
judgment  of  this  mysterious  maid,  but  he 
could  make  nothing  of  "  Ursa  Minor's " 
replies. 

"  Jenny  ?     Oh  yes,  she's  a  jolly  girl.     I 

don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  Gen 

when   there    are    no    fellows   at    Oaklands. 

Bhes  as  good,  almost,  as  any  fellow,   only 

she   won't  let  anybody  kill  the  vermin,  if 

she  can  help  it." 

*'  That    is    a    feminine    trait,    anyhow," 

observed  Mr.  Moray,  complacently.     ''Then 

she's  not  ^fast  girl  ?  " 

*'  Oh    no,"    answered   Hal,    reassuringly  ; 
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"  I  shouldn't  say  she  was  fast.  She  has 
plenty  of  ^  go  '  in  her — lots  of  fun — but  she 
does   not  smoke  or  hunt,   and   she   doesn't 

take  notice  of  men,  except  of  me  and 

No,  T  don't  think  she  likes  Keith." 

''How  does  she  amuse  herself?  Her 
mother  was  very  accomplished." 

"  Amuse  herself  ?  Well,  she  reads  and 
she  rides,  and  pokes  about  in  the  woods 
after  birds  and  flowers  and  things,  and  she 
dances  and  plays  tennis,  when  mamma 
gives  her  a  chance,  and — I  don't  know  how 
else  she  amuses  herself.  She  takes  grub 
sometimes  to  the  poor  old  people  in  the 
village,  and  she  romps  with  the  children  in 
the  school,  and  she's  the  j oiliest  little  girl 
I  ever  saw." 

''  Pretty  ? " 

*'  N-o ;  I  don't  call  her  exactly  pretty, 
though  she  has  narrowly  escaped  it.  She's 
prettier   than   she  was,    I    think.     I   know 
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some  fellows  who  say  that  she  is  very  pretty. 
/  don't  think  her  so ;  but  she  is  very  nice 
and  neat.  Ask  Keith  if  he  thinks  her  hand- 
some. But  he's  sure  to  say  she  isn't, 
l)ecause  she  is  never  very  pleasant  to  him." 

Mr.  Moray  derived  no  very  clear  notion 
of  Genevra's  perfections  from  this  por- 
traiture of  Hal's,  though  it  confirmed  Keith's 
assertion  of  Miss  Farquhar's  persistent  cold- 
ness to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Moray  could  not 
reconcile  that  with  the  mere  fitful  vivacitv 
of  a  spoiled  child,  or  the  changeful  caprice 
of  a  coquette.  He  was  inclined  to  fear  that 
the  young  lady  had  a  temper.  *'  And  if," 
he  sadly  mused — "  if  by  mere  force  of 
temper  she  can  rule  a  man  like  Keith  before 
he  is  fully  in  her  power,  God  help  them 
both  if  they  should  marry  !  " 

He  began  to  distrust  his  own  2:)rudence 
in  giving  so  readily  an  unqualified  assent  to 
the  young   man's   courtship.      He    saw,  or 
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fancied  he  saw,  that  this  lounging,  desultory 
"  come  and  go "  among  the  not  very  intel- 
lectual frequenters  of  Oaklands  was  be- 
ginning to  lower  his  higher  standard  of 
manliness  ;  that  when  at  home  he  was  more 
restless,  less  energetic  in  his  studies,  less 
interested  in  his  former  pursuits.  It  might 
be — it  probably  was — only  a  passing  phase 
of  youth's  disease  of  exaggerated  sentiment, 
but,  like  the  physical  ailments  of  childhood, 
if  too  long  unchecked,  its  effects  might 
enfeeble  a  lifetime.  Mr.  Moray  searched 
about  for  a  remedy,  and  with  the  following 
result : — 

The  post-bag  at  Hurstleigh,  unlike  the 
Wendholm  correspondence,  was  usually  de- 
livered at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  before  any  one  was  ever  admitted  into 
Mr.  Moray's  chamber,  except  his  attendant 
Judson.  It  was  Keith's  custom  to  take  out 
the  letters  and  send  up  his  uncle's  with  his 
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breakfast-tray,  to  amuse  him  in  the  intervals 
of  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  clressiug.  Some- 
tiihes  Mr.  Moray  would  send  them  down 
again,  with  a  message  that  he  was  too  tired 
for  letter-reading  that  morning,  and  wdshed 
his  nephew  to  glance  over  his  correspondence, 
and  attend  to  whatever  might  require 
immediate  answers.  Oftener  he  would  keep 
them,  and  discuss  their  contents  after  he  had 
come  down  to  his  study  couch ;  or,  if  there 
were  any  that  greatly  interested  him,  he 
w^ould  send  for  Keith  to  his  bedside  or  his 
dressing-room  to  relieve  or  share  the  excite- 
ment. 

One  morning  such  a  message  was  brought 
to  the  younger  Moray  just  as  he  came  in 
from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  stables,  and 
on  proceeding  to  his  uncle's  apartment,  he 
found  him  on  his  sofa  in  his  dressing-gown, 
in  an  evident  state  of  suppressed  excitement, 
which  would  have  alarmed  the  youth,  but 
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for  his  first  eager  oTeetino;  before  he  had 
even  closed  the  door. 

"  Good  news,  Kit !  good  news  for  you, 
my  boy!  (Thanks,  Judson,  that  will  do. 
I  will  ring  for  you  by-and-by.)  See  here, 
Keith  ; "  and  he  tossed  a  letter  towards  him. 
"  Here  is  one  wdsh  of  your  heart — the  wish 
to  travel — about  to  be  gratified.  Every- 
thing comes  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
wait." 

Keith  glanced  at  the  letter  with  less 
curiosity  than  surprise,  not  even  offering  to 
read  it.  "  From  Professor  Loudon,  I  see," 
he  said.  ''What  news  can  he  have  for 
me?" 

"  Your  friends  are  less  forgetful  of  you 
than  you  are  of  them,  lad.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  Professor  Loudon  promised 
that  he  would  think  of  you  if  any  opening 
occurred  to  further  your  aims  in  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  inquiry  ?     Well,  there  is  such 
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an  opening.  His  brother,  Dr.  Loudon,  has 
organized  an  expedition — geographical,  bo- 
tanical, and  geological — which  is  to  start 
immediately  for  Lapland.  He  will  spend, 
three  months  there,  returning  to  winter  in 
Sweden,  when  you  can  come  back  to  me  ; 
and  he  has  agreed  to  take  you  under  his 
wing  as  a  *  prentice  han','  to  whom  such  an 
opportunity  will  be  invaluable.  Will  you 
like  to  go  ?  " 

Keith's  eyes  answered  for  him. 

"  You  will  have  to  hurry.  He  gives  you 
scant  time  for  preparation." 

"  But  "—and  Keith  hesitated—"  ought  I 
to  leave  you  here  alone  ?  " 

"  My  good  fellow,  pray  dismiss  any  idea 
that  you  are  to  be  chained  to  my  couch  for 
years  together  as  a  nurse-tender.  Live  your 
own  life,  and  leave  mine  to  me.  Have  I 
not  Judson  with  me,  who  has  waited  on  me 
hand  and  foot  from — before  you  were  born  ? " 
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''But  if  you  should  be  taken  ill,  and  I 
could  not  reacli  you  ?  " 

"You  mean  that  I  might  die  before  you 
could  reach  me  ?  That  might  happen  any 
day,  when  you  were  only  in  the  next  room. 
You  can  take  no  precautions  against  that, 
Keith,  and  why  should  you  try  ?  How 
true  in  every  case  is  Pascal's  thought,  *  We 
must  each  die  alone '  !  Besides,  I  feel  no 
more  like  dying  than  I  have  felt  any 
time  within  the  last  ten  years.  I  shall  live 
to  rejoice  in  your  return,  and  in  all  the 
fresh  stores  of  information  and  incident 
wliich  you  will  have  accumulated  for  my 
amusement  when  we  are  asrain  tofrether. 
Why,  you  will  be  bringing  me  a  newer  and 
fuller  life  !  It  is  only  a  tentative  expedition 
this  time,  for  a  better-arranged  and  better- 
equipped  one  that  will  be  furnished  forth 
next  year.  You  will  only  be  absent  from 
England  a  few  months." 
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Keith  took  up  Professor  Loudon's  letter 
and  read  it  attentively. 

''  He  says  that  I  had  best  write  to  him  at 
once,  or  run  over  to  see  his  brother,  who 
is  staying  with  him  now,  and  arrange  all 
details  of  the  journey  with  him.  They  are 
to  start  on  the  20th,  and  we  are  at  the  14th 
to-day  !     That  is  very  brief  notice." 

*'  Perhaps,"  answered  Mr.  Moray,  smiling, 
"  the  professor  wishes  to  test  your  prompti- 
tude in  decision  and  action.  No  man  who 
is  deficient  in  that  quality  is  worth  a  straw." 

"  I  can  write  to  him  this  morninir, "  mused 
Keith,  "  that  I  will  be  with  him  at  noon 
to-morrow.  I  can  settle  everything  with 
the  doctor,  and  receive  all  his  directions 
before  night.  I  should  like  to  give  one  day 
to  Stanforth  ;  it  is  not  very  far  out  of  my 
way  from  Oxford.  I  shall  have  still  three 
clear  days  to  make  my  final  preparations, 
and  say  my  last  farewell  to  you." 
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*'  Leave  out  that  last  item,  my  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Moray,  "  and  we  will  say  our  farewell 
to-Dight.  You  will  not  have  much  leisure 
for  returning  here  before  you  start.  Only 
lovers  and  schoolgirls  find  any  '  luxury ' 
in  the  '  woe  '  of  parting." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  but  Keith  saw 
that  he  shrank  from  the  pang  of  saying 
*' adieu,"  and  wished  to  shorten  it  for  them 
both.     He  tried  to  reply  as  lightly. 

"  All  right,  uncle  ;  then  I'll  go  off  and 
send  my  telegram  to  the  professor,  and  we 
will  spend  the  rest  of  our  day  together." 

He  was  turning  away  when  Mr.  Moray 
called  him  back, 

"  Keith,  w^ould  you  mind  telling  me  if, 
during  this  hurried  visit  to  Wendholm,  you 
intend  to  have  a  clearer  understandino-  of 
your  future  relations  with  Miss  Farquhar 
before  you  depart  ?  " 

*'  I  think  not,"  answered  the  young  man  • 
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and  then  he  added  more  firmly,  "No,  cer- 
tainly not.  I  shall  not  even  make  a  point 
of  seeing  her,  though  I  shall  hope  to  do  so 
once  more.  There  is  not  a  chance  that  such 
an  explanation  as  you  suggest  would  result 
in  anything  but  repulse  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
I  would  wish  that  my  thoughts  should  not 
be  distracted  from  my  new  work  by  any 
personal  emotion,  whether  of  hope  or  regret." 
He  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "And  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  prove  to  her  that  I  am 
not  all  unworthy  of  her." 

"  And  if,"  murmured  Mr.  Moray,  looking 
fondly  after  him  as  he  quitted  the  room — 
"  if  she  does  not  know  it  already,  without 
need  of  further  proof,  she  does  but  prove 
her  own  ignorance  of  '  men  and  manners.'  " 

Possibly  this  partial  relative  may  have 
been  right  as  regards  "men,"  but,  all 
things  considered,  Jenny  assuredly  had  some 
justification  of  her  adverse  view  of  Keith 
Moray's  "manners." 


(     15     ) 


CHAPTEE   II. 

A    STEP-LADDER   AND    A    FALL. 

Dire  was  the  howl  Harry  set  up  when  his 
friend  announced  that  his  visits  to  Oaklands 
were  about  to  be  suspended,  a  howl  which 
expressed  as  much  envy  as  regret. 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are,  Kit ! 
You  always  get  just  what  you  want.  Here 
am  I,  pegged  down  in  this  stupid  hole,  and 
condemned  to  pass  the  summer  in  shooting 
bunnies  while  you  are  shooting  lions.  How 
long  might  I  w^ait,  I  wonder,  before  any 
geometric  or  naturalistic  swells  would  invite 
me  to  join  their  expeditions  ? " 

"At  least  as  long,"  smiled  Keith,  "as 
until  you  had  got  up  some  geometric  and 
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naturalistic  '  cram.'  Lions  are  not  shot  in 
Lapland." 

*'  Seals  are,  then,  and  they  would  do 
nearly  as  well.  But  I  wish,  old  man,  you 
could  have  spared  us  another  day  or  two. 
My  mamma  will  be  mad.  She  has  been 
worrying  for  you  to  come  and  try  her  new 
horses.  She  won't  believe  Brown  or  me 
that  they  are  as  quiet  as  lambs  ;  she  says 
she  will  trust  no  one's  opinion  but  yours  on 
that  point,  because  you  have  more  natural 
sympathy  with  female  cowardice." 

"Rather  a  doubtful  compliment,"  remarked 
Keith. 

"  However,"  continued  Hal,  "  we  will  have 
them  out  after  lunch,  and  set  her  mind  at 
rest,  or  she  will  not  drive  them  until  you 
come  home  again." 

"  But,"  objected  Keith,  "  I  must  go  down 
to  the  Grange  and  leave  a  card  on  Mrs. 
Farquh.:v." 
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"  All  right.  She  is  at  the  school  at  this 
hour ;  but  I  dare  say  Jenny  will  be  at  home, 
so  come  along." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  early  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  We  don't  observe  strict 
etiquette,  you  know,  in  our  Wendholm 
Agapemone.  I'll  be  your  warranty.  Come 
along ! " 

Thus  urged,  Moray  sufiered  his  friend  to 
lead  him  to  the  Grange  at  the  very  un- 
orthodox hour  (for  visiting)  of  noon.  The 
hall  door  stood  open.  Harry  marched  in 
unannounced,  and  there  was  Miss  Farquhar, 
with  a  brown-paper  cap,  like  that  worn  by 
painters  and  whitewashers,  perched  on  her 
curls  to  protect  them  from  dust,  and  a  huge 
brown-holland  sacque  enveloping  her  from 
throat  to  ankle,  seated  on  the  top  rung  of 
a  step-ladder,  engaged  in  dusting  and  re- 
arranging the  curios  on  a  high  shelf. 
She  glanced  at  the  young  men  as  they 
VOL.  111.  39 
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entered,  and  greeted  Stanforth  with  a  nod 
that  mio'ht  or  mjo-ht  not  have  included  his 
companion,  her  position  not  being  favourable 
for  the  stately  bend  which  was  usually  his 
share  in  her  salutations. 

"  Harry,"  she  called  out,  "  I  am  too  busy 
to  attend  to  you,  and  mamma  is  out.  What 
do  you  mean  by  calling  at  such  an  unearthly 
hour  ? " 

"As  if  you  cared  for  the  hour,  Gen !  I 
told  Kit  you  would  not  care.  I  have 
brought  him  to  say  good-bye.  He  is  going 
off  to-morrow  to  Lapland,  to  light  up 
extinct  volcanoes." 

"  Is  he  ? "  said  Jenny ;  and  she  put  her 
head  on  one  side,  and  contemplated,  with 
a  look  of  rapt  admiration,  the  tooth  of  a 
mastodon,  or  some  other  (happily)  extinct 
vermin,  which  she  was  daintily  dusting  with 
a  bunch  of  feathers  by  way  of  tooth-brush. 

"I    say.    Gen,"    entreated   Harry,    "put 
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away  that  trash,  there's  a  dear,  and  come 
with  Kit  and  me  to  look  at  the  beagle  pups 
he  has  had  sent  down  from  Hurstleigh. 
They  only  came  last  night." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Go 
away.     I  hate  beagles." 

"  0  Lord  !  Kit,  didn't  I  tell  you,  the  last 
time  you  were   here,   how  she  was  raving 

about  some  beagles  she  saw  at  ,  and 

you " 

"  Shut  up  ! "  was  Mr.  Moray's  rejoinder, 
"  Don't  you  see  that  we  are  disturbing  Miss 
Farquhar  ?     Come  away,  Hal." 

"Jenny,"  said  Harry,  spitefully,  dis- 
regarding his  friend's  remonstrances,  "you 
do  look  hideous  in  that  costume  !  " 

"  I  like  to  look  hideous,"  answered  Jenny, 
colouring  a  little  notwithstanding. 

"  And  Kit  thinks  you  look  like  a  glazier's 
daughter,  and  a  very  ugly  one  too." 

"  From  what   depth   of  your  inner   con- 
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sciousness,"  said  Keith,  "  did  you  evolve 
that  CDormous  lie  ?  I  would  not  have 
credited  you  with  sufficient  imagination  to 
conceive  one  of  the  size." 

Unfortunately  these  ill- con  ducted  young 
people  were  accustomed  to  exchange  ame- 
nities of  this  sort,  so  Stanforth  deigned  no 
remonstrance. 

'"  Jenny,  if  you  don't  come  down  this 
minute.  111  shake  the  ladder,  and  rattle  you 
down  and  break  your  neck,  you  rascal  I " 

"  Hal,"  exclaimed  Keith,  "  you  forget  you 
are  speaking  to  a  lady." 

"  I  don't  look  on  Gen  as  a  lady  ;  she's 
only  a  gurV 

"  Ah,"  said  Genevra,  "  you  would  look  on 
me  as  a  lady,  if  you  found  me  lying " 

"  No,  I  shouldn't,"  interrupted  Hal,  ''  be- 
cause ladies  are  never  supposed  to  lie." 

"  Found  me  lying  senseless  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder " 
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"  Whereas  jou  are  now  sitting  senseless 
at  the  top !  It  gives  one  a  crick  of  the 
neck  to  converse  with  a  person  on  an 
eminence.  Keith  will  think  you  have  a 
special  gift  for  taking  up  outlandish  posi- 
tions. The  first  time  you  saw  her,  Kit,  she 
was  up  a  tree  ;  now,  the  last,  she  is  atop 
of  a  ladder  !  " 

'' Ahsit  07?2en /"  smiled  Keith;  "not  the 
last,  I  hope  ;  but  Miss  Farquhar  is  ahvays 
above  me." 

"  There's  a  fine  speech  !  "  cried  Hal.  "If 
/  had  made  it,  I  should  have  claimed  a 
reward." 

Jenny  came  down  a  step. 

"  Hold  out  your  arms,  Kit,  and  she'll 
jump  into  them." 

Jenny  went  up  again. 

"  And  you  have  not  a  kind  word  for 
Keith,  whom  you  will  never  see  again. 
Out  in  the  wilds  of  the  arctic  zone — is  it 
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arctic  or  torrid,  I  wonder  ? — he  will  freeze 
into  an  icicle,  he  will  be  a  stalactite  from 
head  to  foot,  and  his  survivors  will  bring 
you  home  chips  of  his  ice." 

''  One  may  freeze  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Lapland,"  said  Keith,  hazarding  an  up- 
ward glance  at  Jenny. 

"Or  he  may  be  devoured  by  bears,"  con- 
tinued Harry — "  deceitful  bears  that  hug 
people.' 

"  One  may  meet  bears  in  England,"  said 
Jenny,  venturing  a  downward  glance  at 
Keith. 

"Ursa  Minor"  supposed  the  taunt  to  be 
levelled  at  himself,  but  Kit  secretly  doubted 
whether  the  description,  "  deceitful  bears  that 
hugged  people,"  did  not  rather  refer  to  some 
primaeval  monster  that  long  ago  ranged  the 
Buckholt  Woods.  But  he  did  not  press  the 
inquiry,  and  at  that  moment  an  enormous 
three-months     pnppy    of    the     rough     St. 
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Bernard's  breed  bounced  into  the  hall 
through  the  half-opened  door,  and  flung 
himself  with  ungainly  caresses  upon  Hal. 

"  Talk  of  bears  !  "  cried  that  gentleman, 
"  here's  Bruin  ;  he's  followed  us  all  the  way. 
Down,  sir,  down !  He'll  upset  all  the  gim- 
cracks  !  Here,  Keith  ;  you  are  tall  enough 
to  reach  that  girl,  and  I  am  not.  Just 
catch  hold  of  her,  and  fetch  her  off  that 
perch,  will  you,  while  I  turn  out  this  dog  1 " 
and  exit  Harry,  dragging  with  him  the 
reluctant  and  resisting  Bruin,  and  Jenny 
and  Keith  were  once  more  alone  together. 

There  is  this  disadvantage  in  a  step-ladder 
as  a  place  of  refuge,  that,  having  climbed  to 
the  top,  you  can  go  no  further.  Jenny  was 
quite  secure  on  hers  from  little  Stanforth's 
assaults  ;  but  to  Keith,  with  his  six  foot 
three  of  stature,  the  altitude  was  no  more 
than  it  might  have  been  to  a  giraffe,  if  Gen 
had  been  a  palm-cabbage.     Yet   there  she 
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sat  and  glanced  at  him,  with  such  a  saucy 
*'  do-if-you-dare "  gleam  in  her  laughing 
eyes,  such  an  arch  insolence  in  her  smile  (was 
ifc  meant  as  a  counterfoil  to  her  "  hideous  " 
attire  ?),  as  would  have  dissolved  the  hoariest 
"  stalactite "  into  rain-water  or  strawberry 
cream  !  And  Keith  was  no  stalactite.  Keith 
was  human ;  Keith  was  young.  Between 
the  combined  influences  of  temptation  and 
opportunity,  even  strong  saints  have  been 
known  to  fall.  He  made  one  stride  forward, 
placed  a  hand  on  either  side  the  girl's  trim 
waist  (any  man  is  permitted  to  do  that  in 
a  dance),  lifted  her  down,  and,  in  stooping 

to  set  her  carefully  on   the  floor •     But 

no  !  We  have  minutely  recorded  his  first 
transgression  ;  over  the  second,  and  far 
more  inexcusable  one,  we  will  draw  the  veil 
of  silence.  In  scarce  a  moment's  space, 
Stanforth  re-entered  the  hall,  and  found 
Keith   "standing  at  ease,"  gazing  intently 
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into  the  glass  eyes  of  a  stuffed  wild  cat ; 
but  Jenny  was  non -apparent. 

"  Why,  what's  become  of  Gen  ?  " 

*'  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Moray,  looking  round 
w^ith  a  well-assumed  air  of  unconsciousness ; 
"  gone  to  change  her  dress,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  I  say,"  cried  Harry  in  disgust ; 
"  I  know  what  that  means  wdth  girls.  We 
may  be  kept  kicking  our  heels  here  for  half 
an  hour  while  she's  doing  that.  I'm  not 
going  to  wait ;  let  us  be  off,  old  fellow." 

And  Keith,  well  aware  that  there  was  not 
the  remotest  probability  of  Jenny's  reap- 
pearance within  half  an  hour  or  half  a  day 
while  he  waited  for  her,  laid  his  card  on  the 
hall  table  and  pensively  followed  his  friend. 
He  was  very  silent  during  the  walk  home  ; 
and,  though  he  brightened  under  the  excite- 
ment of  "  trying "  Lady  Dalton's  young 
horses,  he  relapsed  into  reverie  when  he 
had  accomplished  that  task  to  the  admira- 
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tion  of  all  beholders,  and  when  the  second 
dinner  bell  rang,  he  was  gazing  as  thought- 
fully on  his  dress-coat  as  if  he  was  thinking 
how  to  make  one  like  it,  and  only  just 
recollected  himself  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  drawing-room  with  a  riding- 
whip  in  his  hand.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Lady  Dalton  and  her  "  following "  were 
greatly  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  some 
piece  of  local  gossip  that  they  had  picked 
up  at  Greenhayes,  so  that  Keith's  abstrac- 
tion was  unnoticed  ;  and,  shortly  after  the 
ladies  had  withdrawn,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  library,  where,  under  pretence  of  study- 
ing an  enormous  black-letter  folio,  of  which 
he  could  not  decipher  one  syllable,  he  gave 
himself  up  unchecked  to  bitter-sweet  rumi- 
nation. Bitter-sweet  ?  What  right  had 
he  to  find  anything  "  sweet "  at  all  in  it  ? 
Surely  there  was  nothing  but  bitterness  in 
the    remembrance    of    his    grievous    lapse 
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into  long-repented  sin  ?  Doubtless  lie  was 
wrung  with  contrition  and  shame  at  this 
flagrant  proof  of  the  little  progress  he  had 
made  in  manly  self-control. 

Wrung  with  contrition  ?  Not  he.  As 
he  bent  over  that  venerable  folio  (it  had 
been  picked  up  at  some  pseudo-literary 
auction  and  added  to  the  varied  collection 
of  books  with  which,  "  per  contract,"  Lady 
Dalton's  library-shelves  and  tables  were 
furnished)— as  he  bent  over  that  solemn 
page,  it  might  have  been  a  comic  annual, 
for  he  positively  laughed.  It  is  said  that 
the  sickening  horror  a  murderer  feels  of  his 
first  crime  becomes  almost  apathy  if  he 
brings  himself  to  commit  a  second  ;  if  he 
goes  on  to  kill  three  or  four  more  people, 
he  grows  quite  to  like  it.  Had  this  dread- 
ful callousness  stolen  upon  Keith  Moray? 
Not  exactly.  He  had  deeply  and  truly  re- 
pented his  first  offence  against  Jenny.     The 
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thought  of  it  had  not  ceased  to  humiliate 
him.  It  was  no  "  hair-of-the-dog-that-bit- 
you "  idea  that  had  led  him  to  repeat  his 
crime  ;  it  was  quite  different.  The  first 
insult,  as  Genevra  considered  it,  had  been 
offered  to  a  young  girl  unprotected,  a 
stranger,  who  had  innocently  entrusted 
herself  to  his  charge,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  most  chivalrous  respect  and  honour. 
He  had  forgotten  himself.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  she  had  misconstrued  his  feeling,  and 
bitterly  resented  its  unguarded  expression. 
He  did  not  complain  ;  he  never  had  com- 
plained of  her  stern  rejection  of  his  every 
effort  at  atonement.  He  had  laid  himself 
beneath  her  feet,  and  she  had  trampled  on 
him  without  mercy,  even  with  a  vengeful 
enjoyment,  and  he  deserved  that  she  should 
trample  on  him.  But  the  traditional  worm 
had  wriggled.  She  had  no  right,  while 
punishing  his  fall,  to  tempt  the  renewal  of 
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it.  Keith  thought  of  her,  as  she  looked 
down  on  him  from  her  lofty  perch,  with 
that  mischievous  gleam  in  her  blue  eyes, 
that  smile  of  insolent  security  on  her  rosy 
lips,  the  actual  aggressiveness  that  played 
in  every  dimple,  and  he  laughed,  positively 
lauo^hed,  to  remember  his  reveng^e.  And 
yet — and  yet  (I  said  his  reflections  were 
bitter-sweet)  the  angry  glow  on  the  girl's 
cheek  as  she  turned  and  fled  brought  back 
something  of  his  former  self- contempt.  He 
had  abused  his  merely  physical  power  over 
her ;  he  had  acted  like  a  brute,  after  all. 
"  Hang  it,  no ! "  soliloquized  the  youth. 
"  She  is  my  queen — my  queen  ;  but  she 
must  reign  constitutionally.  And  I,  too, 
have  rights.  I  love  her.  A  woman  may 
reject  a  man's  love,  but  she  wrongs  her 
womanhood  in  playing  with  it.  /  was  not 
alone  in  fault  here,  sweet  Genevra.  One 
day  we  will  exchange  forgiveness." 
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So,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  Keith  really 
did  repent  this  time. 

And  how  did  Jenny  regard  the  subject  ? 
Well,  the  analogy  of  the  hardened  murderer 
can  scarcely  apply  to  his  victim,  because 
that  experience  is  nevey^  repeated.  Still, 
whoever  had  watched  Miss  Farquhar  when, 
having  taken  refuge  in  her  own  chamber, 
she  stood,  well  screened  by  the  window- 
curtains,  gazing  after  the  two  young  men 
as  they  walked  down  the  carriage  drive, 
Keith  graceful  as  a  young  Apollo,  and 
Harry  Stanforth  squat  and  bow-legged  as 
one  of  his  own  grooms — whoever  had  marked 
the  dreamy  seriousness  in  her  face,  on  which 
the  crimson  flush  had  rather  deepened  than 
faded,  would  have  certainly  seen  nothing 
there  of  the  ferocity  wliich  Keith's  former 
outrage  had  excited.  She  stood  gazing 
until  the  friends  had  vanished  from  her 
ken ;  then  she  sat  down,  leaned  her  head  on 
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her  hands,  and  mused.  It  was  her  own 
fault,  certainly  her  own  fault.  This  young 
man  clearly  belonged  to  the  criminal  classes, 
who  are  not  to  be  trusted  at  any  time.  She 
had  done  wrong  to  allow  him  to  frequent 
any  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  still 
more  wrong  to  relax  for  a  single  moment 
her  dignified  severity  towards  him.  And 
she  had  relaxed  it.  She  had  smiled  at  him, 
derisively,  but  still  she  had  smiled  at 
him,  when  that  impertinent  Harry  made 
that  absurd  suggestion.  And  he  had  forth- 
with presumed  on  that  smile,  as  if  it  had 

been   meant   to Disgusting  I      What 

was  to  be  done  now  ?  Would  she  be  ex- 
pected to  confess  this  renewed  outrage  to 
Sir  Brian  Carruthers  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
had  no  right  to  such  a  confidence  yet,  and 
never,  never,  never  would  she  give  him  a 
right  again.  It  was  too  late  now  to  banish 
Mr.  Moray  from  her  presence.     He  was  now 
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such  a  recognized  habitue  of  Oaklands  that 
his  withdrawal  would  not  fail  to  excite  com- 
ment ;  so  would  any  noticeable  change  in 
her  own  conduct  towards  him.  What  did 
Harry  say  about  his  being  on  the  point  of 
going  abroad  ?  Could  that  be  true  ?  And, 
if  true,  how  long  would  he  be  away  ?  she 
wondered. 

These  were  very  inconsequent  musings, 
and  Jenny  must  have  lost  the  thread,  fur 
suddenly  a  quite  different  view  of  the  situa- 
tion presented  itself  to  her.  Those  were 
real  kisses  that  he  had  lavished  on  her  in 
the  Buckholt  Woods ;  there  was  no  mis- 
taking them — kisses  in  volleys,  such  as  a 
young  mother  would  shower  on  her  baby,  if 
any  baby  would  put  up  with  them.  But 
this  last — a  mere  touch  !  He  had  to  stoop 
over  her  in  setting  her  on  the  floor ;  he 
could  not  let  her  drop  from  his  full  heiglit, 
as  one  lets  fall  a  kitten  ;    and,  in  stooping, 
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his  moustache  just  hardly  brushed  her  lips  ! 
He  might  not  have  intended  it ;  he  might 
not  have  been  aware  of  it.  And  Jenny 
resolved  to  believe,  and  fancied  she  did 
believe,  that,  after  all,  it  was  an  accident. 


VOL.  ni.  40 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CHANGE   OF   AIR. 

"  Diana,"  inquired  Lacly  Dal  ton  of  her 
friend  one  morning,  a  dull  rainy  morning 
in  July,  "do  you  not  think  that  thickly 
wooded  places  are  very  unhealthy  iu 
summer  ? " 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  Mrs. 
Verney,  ''that  the  summer  was  their 
healthiest  time.  Some  people  say  they  are 
relaxing  in  the  spring  ;  others,  that  there  is 
malaria  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  every- 
body must  admit  that  they  are  damp  in  the 
winter.  If  they  are  ever  healthy,  it  must 
be  in  the  summer." 

*'But,    you    see,    dear,"    sighed    Stella, 
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plaintively,  '^  there  are  so  many  leaves  on 
them  in  summer.  It  must  be  that  that 
makes  them  so  oppressive.  They  keep  the 
air  away." 

"  Keep  ivliat  air,  Stella  ?  The  air  of 
Scarborough,  or  Eyde,  or  of  Biarritz^  the 
German  baths,  or  Aix-les-Bains  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  believe,"  said  Lady  Dalton, 
"  that  in  any  one  of  those  places  the  air  just 
now  must  be  fresher  than  it  is  here." 

"  In  short,  you  are  tired  of  Oaklarids 
already,  and  want  to  wing  your  flight 
elsewhere  ?  Well,  your  cage  is  of  your  own 
choosing,  and  the  door  is  not  fastened,  my 
sweet." 

"I  am  not  one  bit  tired  of  Oaklands.  I 
think  it  the  dearest  place  in  the  world,  and 
my  friends  here  in  the  country  the  kindest 
and  nicest  of  people  ;  but  even  Oaklands 
would  be  wearisome  if  looked  upon  as  a 
cage.     Is  the  door  unfastened,  Di  ?  " 
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"Do  you  mean,"  said  Diana,  "that  you 
really  consider  yourself  bound  to  stop  here 
till  your  lease  has  expired  ?  Have  you  got 
a  fit  of  economy  coming  on  ? " 

"  No,  no.  I  mean  should  I  be  disregard- 
ing Sir  Peregrine's  last  wishes  by  leaving 
my  widowed  seclusion  before  my  two  years 
are  over — not  for  good  ;  for  a  few  weeks 
only  ? " 

"Oh,  I  see !  My  dear,  if  you  had  not 
taken  up  that  ridiculous  pose  of  a  forlorn 
widow,  and  proclaimed  with  such  a  fanfare 
that  it  was  in  obedience  to  Sir  Peregrine's 
commands,  you  might  have  pranced  about 
the  world  like  other  rich  widows,  and  feared 
no  blame.  Eeally,  Stella,  why  you,  who 
are  inordinately  sensitive  to  the  least  breath 
of  censure,  should  have  voluntarily  put  your 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  country  scandal- 
mongers till  you  are  afraid  of  stirring 
beyond  your  grounds  without  their  gracious 
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approval,  quite  passes  my  comprehension. 
You  came  here  at  your  own  will ;  go  away, 
if  it  is  your  own  will.  Who  can  hinder 
you?" 

"  Don't  snarl  so.  Doggie  !  You  know  I 
can't  help  being  sensitive  to  blame.  They 
will  say  I  am  flighty  and  capricious,  and  all 
sorts  of  unkind  things,  if  I  leave  Oaklands 
the  first  summer  I  am  here,  for  it  was 
nearly  autumn  when  we  came ;  and,  dear 
Doggie,  I  do  so  want  a  little,  only  a  little 
change !  " 

''You  are  a  foolish,  inconsequent  little 
pet,"  returned  her  friend  ;  "  but  I  suppose  I 
must  help  you.    Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 

*'  I  think,"  said  Stella,  glancing  shyly  at 
her,  '*a  few  weeks  at  a  foreign  seaport 
would  brace  us  all  up  for  the  winter." 

*'  Us  ?     W^ho  do  the  '  us  '  consist  of  ? " 

*'  You  and  me,  of  course,  and  Harry." 

"  Does  Harry  wish  to  go  ?  " 
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"  He  must  go  if  I  do.  I  should  insist  on 
that." 

"  Any  one  else  ?  " 

"Well,  I  dare  say  Sir  Brian  Carruthers 
would  join  us  if  we  chose  Biarritz.  Indeed, 
he  has  almost  said  as  much." 

"  Oh,  now  I  understand  all  the  mystery. 
Sir  Brian  has  been  persuading  you  that 
Oaklands  is  dull,  and  that  you  need  change, 
and  has  suggested  Biarritz,  as  being  a  long 
way  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
Wendholm  and  county  gossipry.  I  hardly 
credited  him  with  so  much  influence  over 
you,  my  star." 

"  He  has  no  influence  over  me  at  all," 
protested  the  "  star."  "  I  myself  wanted  to 
go  away,  but  I  was  afraid  it  might  not  be 
proper  to  stray  yet.  And  then — I  was 
afraid  to  name  Sir  Brian,  lest  you  might 
take  the  absurd  idea  into  your  head  which 
you  have  taken." 
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*'  My  poor  little  Stella,"  said  Diana,  com- 
passionately, "  you  had  best  play  cartes  sur 
table  with  a  good  grace,  for,  whatever  idea 
/  may  get  into  my  head,  neither  Sir  Brian 
nor  you  will  ever  get  half  one  worth  any- 
thing in  yours  between  you.  There  is  really 
nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  you  from  going  to 
Biarritz.  We  will  tell  Martha  to  pack  up  our 
boxes,  and  start  on  Monday,  if  you  choose." 

Lady  Dalton  brightened  up.  "  And  I 
shall  not  be  called  flighty,  you  think  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  but  have 
five  words  with  Dr.  Stewart,  and  he  will  be 
convinced  that  change  is  needful  for  you 
for  a  time  ;  and  he  will  not  only  advise,  but 
peremptorily  order  you  to  try  foreign  travel. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  suppose  that  Sir 
Peregrine  wished  you  to  sacrifice  your 
health  for  a  mere  etiquette." 

"  And  with  you  and  dear  Harry  with  me, 
I  suppose  Sir  Brian " 
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*'  Oh,  I  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  Sir  Brian  to  join  our  party.  He 
can  follow  if  he  likes  ;  nobody  can  deny 
him  that  right.  But  really,  Stella,  if  you 
object  to  '  be  talked  about ' " 

"  But  if  Georgie  goes  too  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Verney  broke  into  a  peal  of 
exulting  laughter. 

''So  we  have  come  to  the  bottom  of  this 
deep-laid  plot  at  last!  Georgina  Carruthers 
wants  a  trip  to  Biarritz.  She  persuades  Sir 
Brian  that  it  would  be  delightful  to  escort 
you  there,  and  he  persuades  you  that  you 
positively  require  a  pleasant  change,  and 
then  she  contrives  to  intimate  that  her 
presence  would  be  the  natural  excuse  for 
his.  So  she  moves  all  her  puppets  to  dance 
to  her  tune.     Brava,  Georgie  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  about  Georgie  or  her  pup- 
pets," rejoined  Stella,  ''so  long  as  you  are 
on  my  side.     But  you  know,  Diana,"  she 
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added  coaxingly,  "  that  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing that  you  thought  wrong." 

^^  Flatterer !  "  smiled  Diana.  "Of  all 
deceivers,  none  are  so  cunning  as  those  who 
are  over-sensitive  to  praise  or  blame.  But 
now  tell  me  true,  my  Stella — do  you  love 
Sir  Brian  Carruthers  ?  "  She  looked  keenly 
in  her  cousin's  face  as  she  asked  this 
abrupt  question. 

But  Lady  Dalton  opened  her  blue  eyes 
with  the  most  ingenuous  expression  of 
surprise.  "  Love  Sir  Brian  ? "  she  repeated. 
"  Why,  you  know,  Diana,  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  love  any  man  !  " 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  replied  Diana,  and  she 
hummed  softly  to  herself — 

"  But  for  loving — no,  you  would  not,  sweet, 
Though  we  prayed  you,  paid  you,  brayed  you 
In  a  mortar ;  for  you  could  not,  sweet.'  " 

''Idid  love  Sir  Peregrine,"  pursued  Stella ; 
*'  he  was  so  very  good  to  me  and  Harry." 
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*'  The  love  of  a  spaniel  for  the  master 
who  caresses  it  and  has  it  always  in  sight," 
said  Diana. 

"  It  contented  him,  at  least,"  said  Lady 
Dalton.  "  He  was  not  exacting,  and  did 
not  demand  of  me  the  *  grand  passion ' 
which  some  women  plague  their  lovers  and 
husbands  with." 

"  But  you  told  me  once  that  you  were 
fond  of  Harry's  father." 

"  Did  I  ? "  asked  Stella,  simply.  "  I  for- 
get if  I  did  or  not ;  it  is  so  long  ago.  I 
saw  so  little  of  him ;  we  were  only  married 
a  few  months,  and  I  was  so  youDg.  But  as 
for  being  in  love  with  Sir  Brian — oh  dear, 
no!" 

"  Then  you  ought  not  to  encourage  his 
attentions  as  you  do.  You  will  certainly  be 
blamed  there.'' 

"  My  dear  Diana,  '  his  attentions,'  as  you 
call  them,  mean  nothing  but  a  good-natured 
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wisli  to  make  himself  pleasant  and  useful. 
He  has  never  spoken  one  word  of  love 
to  me." 

''  Not  at  Eio  Vedas  ?  " 

Stella  laughed.  *'That  was  years  ago. 
He  forgot  himself  then,  but  he  repented 
and  reformed.  He  never  now  says  a  word 
that  any  woman  could  interpret  as  even 
gallantry.  Oh,  Doggie,  don't  try  to  make 
mischief  between  Sir  Brian  and  me  !  He  is 
so  useful  and  so  safe.  T  am  never  obliged 
to  be  on  my  guard  with  him  against 
matrimonial  designs,  as  I  am  with  other 
men.  When  will  you  believe  me,  cousin, 
that  I  never  will  make  myself  ridiculous  by 
a  third  marriage,  and  that  Sir  Brian  has  not 
the  least  idea  of  asking  me  ?  " 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Verney  ;  "but 
so  far  as  Sir  Brian  is  concerned,  I  can't 
understand  it.  If  he  is  not  enslaved  by 
your  fascinations,  no  man  ever  was." 
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"Hush!"  whispered  Stella;  "there  is 
somebody  at  the  door.  Come  in ; "  and 
Mrs.  Farquhar  and  Genevra  were  announced, 
and  followed  the  servant  into  the  room. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged, 
"  My  cousin  and  I,"  began  Lady  Dalton, 
"  have  been  discussing  a  plan  for  giving 
us  all  a  few  weeks'  change.  She  says  that 
she  is  sure  I  need  it.  Do  I  look  ill,  Mrs. 
Farquhar  ? " 

"  You  look  very  well,  Lady  Dalton  ;  but, 
perhaps,  you  are  a  little  flushed.  What 
does  Dr.  Stewart  say  ? " 

"  Please  don't  allow  Lady  Dalton  to  talk 
about  her  health,"  said  Mrs.  Yerney  ;  "  it  is 
a  little  nervous  excitability,  nothing  more. 
She  has  placed  herself  entirely  in  Dr. 
Stewart's  hands,  and  will  follow  his  advice 
implicitly,  whether  to  go  or  not,  and  where 
and  when  to  go." 

"Some  very  quiet  place,"  murmured  Stella. 
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*'01i,  dear  Lady  Dalton,"  said  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  ''if  you  wish  for  a  very  quiet 
place,  you  could  not  do  better  than  go  with 
Genevra  and  me  to  Criccieth,  on  the  Welsh 
coast,  next  week.  How  strange  that  you 
and  I — both  so  averse  to  leaving  home, 
such  regular  home-birds — should  be  going 
on  one  of  our  rare  excursions  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  share  my 
rooms  at  Criccieth,  because  I  am  going  on  a 
short  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  my  sole  reason  for  going 
away  at  all.  But  it  is  the  quietest  place  in 
the  world  ;  and  if  you  would  like  Jenny  to 
find  you  pleasant  apartments " 

''Thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Farquhar,"  said  Mrs. 
Yerney,  hardly  suppressing  a  laugh  at  the 
dismay  which  Lady  Dalton's  face  expressed 
at  this  proposal  to  betake  herself  to  the 
quietest  place  in  the  world,  "  but  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Stewart  will  agree  with  me  that  the  move- 
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ment  and  variety  of  a  French  watering-place 
will  be  by  far  better  for  Stella's  spirits." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  general  dispersion 
going  on  here,"  remarked  Stella.  "  Admiral 
Portway  has  let  Greenhayes  for  the  season, 
and  taken  his  girls  to  Falmouth  ;  the 
Brownes  are  oflf  to  the  Lakes ;  and  even 
you,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  are  bitten  with  the 
same  disease — a  frenzy  for  change." 

"  Certainly  Wendholm  will  be  dull  enough 
for  Genevra,"  said  Mrs.  Verney,  "  when  so 
many  of  our  neighbours  go  away.  Even 
one  is  missed  from  so  limited  a  circle.  Why, 
Harry  is  quite  lost  since  Keith  Moray  left 
us ;  but  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  the 
winter,  the  fresher  for  the  change." 

"  Change  !  change  !  "  repeated  Genevra, 
discontentedly;  ''I  am  sick  of  the  word! 
Must  '  change '  always  be  for  the  better  ? 
For  myself  it  is  so,  in  this  case,  because  I 
lono:  to  see  the  sea.     I  have  never  seen  it. 
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But  why  all  the  neighbourhood  should  care 
to  leave  their  pleasant  homes,  and  rush  to 
and  fro,  like  children  playing  at  Puss-in-the- 
corner " 

"  Little  Jenny  is  a  thorough  Conserva- 
tive," smiled  Lady  Dalton.  ''I  am  afraid 
you  grudge  me  the  society  of  your  play- 
fellow Harry,  my  dear ;  but  I  cannot  give 
him  up  to  you.  Harry  must  take  me  to 
Biarritz." 

'*  Oh,  must  he  ? "  said  that  worthy,  ap- 
pearing at  the  open  window,  from  which,  in 
passing,  he  had  overheard  his  mother's  last 
words.  "  Your  ladyship  must  forgive  a 
rebellious  son,  but  Harry  has  other  views." 

''My  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  Stella,  "you 
would  never  allow  me  to  travel  to  Biarritz 
without  a  gentleman  to  take  care  of  me  ? " 

"  I'm  no  good,"  replied  Harry.  "  I'm  not 
half  a  gentleman.  Kit  affirms  ;  and  Jenny 
confirms    that    fact.       There's    Carruthers, 
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mamma.  Take  him  ;  he's  always  hovering 
about  you.  You  will  be  like  a  fish  out  of 
water,  even  on  the  sea-shore,  without 
him." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  after  this 
ill-timed  remark  of  Stanforth's.  Over  Lady 
Dalton's  fair  face  flitted  the  faintest  shade 
of  embarrassment,  the  faintest  cloud  of 
perplexity  rested  on  Mrs.  Farquhar's,  while 
Mrs.  Verney  glanced  keenly  at  them  both. 
Genevra  was  quite  unmoved. 

Harry  resumed,  "Jenny  and  I  have 
settled  that  we  are  going  together  to 
Criccieth  to  fish  for  shrimps  and  crabs." 

"  But,  Harry,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar,  "  my  daughter  and  I  are  going  to 
stay  with  a  friend.  You  cannot  go  with 
us." 

"  We  settled  nothing  of  the  kind,  mamma," 
protested  Jenny.  You  promised  " — to  Harry 
— "  that  you  would  run  over  to  Criccieth 
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while  I  was  there,  and  teach  me  to  steer  a 
boat ;  but  of  going  with  us,  or  of  shrimps 
and  crabs,  not  a  syllable  !  You  will  have 
to  go  with  your  mother  to  Biarritz,  and  fish 
for  crabs  there." 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  resignedly,  "  I  don't 
mind  taking  you  there,  mamma,  and  leaving 
you  to  the  care  of  your  nine-toed  attache^ 
while  I  go  back  to  Criccieth  and  Gin.  You 
can  wait  here  for  me,  Mrs.  Farquhar  ;  you 
will  need  a  gentleman  escort  as  much  as 
Lady  Dal  ton  does." 

"You  forget  you  are  only  half  Si  gentle- 
man, Harry,"  laughed  Genevra. 

"  Ah,"  moaned  Harry,  pathetically,  "  if 
Kit  were  here  you  would  accept  me  as  com- 
plete, but  if  you  have  not  got  him  to  snarl 
at,  you  turn  on  me  instead.  I  am  writing 
to  him  to-night.  I'll  beg  him  to  come  back 
and  take  his  proper  share  of  your  sj^ite." 

To   this    Miss  Farquhar  made  no  reply, 

YOL.  Ill,  41 
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and  shortly  after  Mrs.  Farquhar  took  her 
leave. 

When  she  had  quitted  the  house,  with 
"  Ursa  Minor  "  trotting  by  Jenny's  side  like 
a  tame  bear  led  by  a  Savoyard,  Diana  turned 
to  Lady  Dalton. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Stella,  that  it  will 
soon  be  difficult  for  your  Harry  to  live 
away  from  Genevra  Farquhar  ? " 

"  It  seems  difficult  now,"  laughed  Stella ; 
"  but  when  both  cease  to  be  children,  each 
will  turn  off  in  some  other  direction,  and 
fall  under  some  other  yoke." 

"  You  do  not  call  Miss  Farquhar  a  child, 
surely  ?  She  grows  every  day  more  womanly, 
and  every  day  prettier." 

"  And  so  every  day  less  likely  to  become 
seriously  attached  to  my  dear  Hal — for  that 
is  what  you  mean.  Doggie.  But  he  is  boyish 
still,  and  only  loves  Jenny  as  a  playmate. 
And  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  why  should 
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I  care?  Harry  will  marry  some  day,  I 
suppose,  and  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to 
Genevra  as  a  wife  for  him.  Only  fancy !  if 
he  wanted  to  marry  a  barmaid  or  a  milliner's 
girl,  as  some  lads  do !  But  I  am  quite  sure 
he  is  not  in  the  least  attracted  in  that  way 
to  my  little  favourite  or  to  any  other 
maiden." 

"  Not  to  any  other,  if  not  to  her,"  replied 
Mrs.  A^erney.  "  Well,  as  you  say,  there  is 
no  great  objection — things  may  take  their 
course ;  but,  however  unimpressible  you 
may  think  Harry  is,  remember  that  if 
Genevra  should  be  less  so,  and  some  day 
betray  herself,  he  will  fall  an  unresisting 
prey." 

"Let  him,"  said  Stella.  "The  idea  of 
Jenny  being  '  impressed '  by  my  Harry ! 
What  can  have  suggested  such  a  thing  to 

you?" 

"  Only  that  once  or  twice  I  have  noticed 
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Jately  that  when  he  has  been  '  chaffing '  her 
liefore  other  men — Sir  Brian  or  Keith  Moray, 
for    instance — she    has    seemed    hurt,    and 

bhished  so  deeply " 

"  What  was  he  chaffing  her  about  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  hardly  know ;  it  was  just  his 
usual  way  of  teasing  her.  Let  me  see.  Oh, 
something  about  kissing !  I  suppose  she 
had  refused  or  resented  a  kiss  from  him, 
and  naturally  she  disliked  the  allusion,  if 
she  felt  more  seriously  on  the  point  than  he 
did." 

"I  do  not  think  there's  anything  in  it," 
rejoined  Stella,  carelessly.  "  Jenny  has  a 
trick  of  blushing  at  odd  times.  Her  blushes 
mean  nothing.  Very  likely  she  saw  you 
watching  her.  That  would  be  quite  enough 
to  make  her  colour  up,  if  she  thought  you 
were  looking  for  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Doggie  ;  "but  if 
neither  she  nor  Harry  care  for  one  another 
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except  as  playmates,  blushes  are  out  of 
place,  though,  to  be  sure,  Harry's  jokes  arc 
not  always  well-timed.  And  now,  my  star, 
here  comes  Dr.  Stewart.  We  wall  consult 
him  about  Biarritz.  It  must  be  Biarritz,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Not  Criccieth,  certainly,"  laughed  Stella. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cordial  relations 
between  Jenny  and  Harry  were  a  subject  of 
interest  to  others  besides  Diana  Verney,  for 
when  Mrs.  Farquhar  entered  the  Vicarage*, 
drawing-room,  she  was  at  once  greeted  by 
sister  Chatty  with  the  inquiry — 

"What  have  you  done  with  Jenny?  I 
saw  her  and  Harry  Stanforth  with  you  as 
you  came  up  the  road  from  my  bedroom 
window." 

"  They  left  me  at  the  gate,"  replied  Juliet. 
"  Harry  has  gone  on  with  Genevra  to  the 
Grange." 

Mrs.   Burnes  was    silent   for   a   moment, 
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perhaps  to  give  some  impetus  to  her  next 
speech  when  delivered.  "  Those  two  are 
always  together,  Juliet." 

To  which  truism  Mrs.  Farquhar  returned 
the  sprightly  rejoinder,  "  Yes,  they  generally 
find  each  other  out.  May  I  turn  the  cat  off 
this  chair.  Chatty  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burnes  took  the  cat  on  her  own 
kuee  (it  was  a  pet  of  Charley's),  and  smoothed 
its  fur  in  sileuce  for  a  few  moments  before 
she  returned  to  the  assault ;  then — "  Are 
you  wise,  Juliet,  in  allowing  two  young- 
people  such  very  unrestricted  intercourse, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  ?  Is  it  setting 
a  good  example  to  the  girls  of  the  village  ? 
Only  yesterday  I  reproved  Molly  Western 
for  loitering  in  your  coppice  with  Tom 
Slade,  and  she  said  quite  pertly,  '  Miss 
Farquhar  and  Mr.  Stanforth  are  often  there 
quite  as  long  together.'  " 

"  She  was  very  saucy,"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
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a  faint  pink  flushing  her  pale  cheeks. 
"  There  is  no  analogy.  Molly  and  Tom  are 
*  sweeth'earting.' " 

"And  so  Jenny  and  Harry  may  be." 

Juliet  returned  precisely  the  same  answer 
that  Lady  Dalton  had  made  to  a  similar 
suggestion  from  her  cousin.  ''Nonsense, 
Chatty.     Harry  is  a  mere  boy." 

"  Just  so ;  there  is  time  to  warn  you. 
Were  it  too  late  I  should  not  waste  remon- 
strance. I  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard, 
that  is  all.  Harry  will  not  long  be  a  boy ; 
and  Genevra  is  not  the  child  she  was,  even 
when  he  first  came  to  Oaklands." 

'*  You  acknowledge  that '? "  said  the 
mother  eagerly,  glad  to  avert  the  impending 
controversy.  "  You  admit  that  Jenny  has 
greatly  improved  with  the  last  year  ? " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  improvement,  but 
I  will  allow  that  she  is  not  the  hoyden  I 
feared  she  would  groAv  up.      She  is  more 
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reserved,  more  maidenly.  Well,  I  will 
admit  that  she  is  improved,  though  I  have 
observed  that  she  allows  young  Stanforth 
a  freedom  in  addressing  her  that  she  would 
do  better  to  check.  I  heard  him,  the  other 
day,  call  her  a  little  beast." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  only  laughed.  ''  Who  but 
a  very  boyish  boy  would  use  such  a  term 
to  a  young  lady  ?  Not  much  sweethearting 
there.  Chatty.  But  no  fear ;  Genevra  will 
not  forget  the  respect  she  owes  to  Sir  Brian, 
by  encouraging  any  serious  advances  until 
that  bond  is  finally  broken  or  renewed." 

"Bond?"  said  Chatty.  "Fiddlestick! 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  hear  any 
more  of  Sir  Brian  as  a  suitor.  He  only 
wished  to  escape  with  grace  from  the  very 
awkward  position  in  which  Genevra's  caprice 
had  placed  him.  Why,  he  takes  not  the 
least  notice  of  her ;  his  whole  attentions  are 
devoted  to  Lady  Dalton,  who  certainly  does 
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not  discourage  him  or  any  other  admirer," 
added  Chatty,  bitterly. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Juliet. 
"  He  has  no  interest  in  Lady  Dalton,  except 
as  a  very  old  friend,  whom  he  knew  when 
her  husband  was  alive ;  and  he  intends  to 
come  forward  as  Genevra's  lover  as  soon  as 
she  enters  her  eighteenth  year.  Miss  Car- 
ruthers  told  me  so." 

"  Miss  Carruthers !  Why,  Juliet,  you 
surely  have  not  been  confiding  this  family 
secret  of  ours  to  Miss  Carruthers  ? " 

''  Why,"  answered  Juliet,  a  little  abashed, 
''  she  is  herself,  you  know,  one  of  the  family 
— Sir  Brian's  family,  at  least — and  she 
seemed  to  wish,  quite  as  much  as  we  can, 
that  it  should  not  be  spoken  of  until  finally 
settled.  She  has  never  alluded  to  the  subject 
to  any  one  but  me,  since  Jenny  was  staying 
with  her  last  year.  We  have  spoken  very 
little  together  about  it.     She  entirely  agrees 
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with  me  that  the  strictest  reserve  should 
be  maintained  on  all  sides ;  for  she  says 
Jenny  would  be  so  severely  blamed  for  her 
— her  caprice  in  the  first  instance.  What 
do  you  think,  Chatty  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  all  fools  together,"  was 
^Irs.  Burnes's  uncompromising  reply. 


(    59    ) 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

MR.    MORAY   WAKES    UP. 

Keith  was  gone  away  on  his  travels,  and 
Mr.  Moray,  when  deprived  of  his  society, 
deprived  for  a  time  even  of  his  letters,  which 
were  perforce  brief  and  infrequent,  amused 
himself  with  meditations  on  his  choice  of 
a  lady-love ;  but  the  more  he  meditated  on 
this  choice,  the  more  perplexed  he  felt  in 
endeavouring  to  decide,  from  the  portrait 
I  of  the  lady  sketched  by  the  lover,  whether 
or  not  his.  own  judgment  would  confirm  it. 

Mr.  Moray,  though  little  skilled  in  love 
lore,  was  not  such  a  neophyte  as  to  believe 
that  the  most  passionate  devotion  in  the 
wisest  of  men   necessarily  presupposes  the 
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intrinsic  worth  of  its  object.  "Not  the  sort 
of  woman  that  So-and-so  would  fancy "  is 
often  just  the  very  woman  that  he  does. 
Nor  would  he  affirm,  on  reflection,  that 
Keith  had  himself  appeared  quite  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  or  that  his  descriptions  of 
Genevra  had  endowed  her  with  any  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  genius,  beauty,  or  maidenly 
charm.  The  impression  left  on  Mr.  Moray's 
mind  was  that  she  might  be  rather  pretty  ; 
she  might  be  rather  cold ;  she  had  been 
reared  in  a  seclusion  which  had  made  her 
very  unconventional ;  she  seemed  often 
childish,  often  pert,  but  she  was  so  very 
young  ;  she  might  yet  be  trained  to  be  all 
that  he  could  wish  in  Mary  Farquhar's 
daughter  and  Keith  Moray's  wife.  For  no 
experience  will  ever  uproot  from  any  mascu- 
line mind  that  you  have  only  to  catch  a 
crow  or  a  sparrow-hawk  young  enough,  and 
you   may  tame   and    train   it  into   a   dove 
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or  a  nightingale !  But,  of  course,  the 
original  nature  of  the  bird  must  make  the 
j^rocess  of  transformation  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult, and  Mr.  Moray  felt  an  ever-increasing, 
devouring  anxiety  to  judge  for  himself  what 
sort  of  a  bird  it  was  that  Keith  was  so  eager 
to  capture.  And  how  could  he,  a  bachelor 
totally  destitute  of  womenkind,  an  invalid 
chained  on  a  sick  bed,  a  stranger  living  in 
a  distant  county — how  could  he  ever  hope 
to  look  on  the  face  of  this  girl,  or  have 
the  remotest  chance  of  even  criticising, 
much  less  influencing  her  ?  One  wild 
plan  after  another  presented  itself  to  his 
imagination,  only  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
sigh.  Wendholm  was  only  ten  miles  from 
Pakenham,  where  he  faintly  recollected 
having  heard  in  his  youth  there  were 
mineral  springs,  famed  for  their  health - 
restoring  waters.  Could  he  persuade  his 
physician  to  order  him  to  go  there — he,  who 
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had  not  stirred  for  many  years  from  liis  own 
garden   and  grounds,  and  then  only  in  an 
invalid  chair  ?     And  when  he  had  reached 
Pakenham,  what  would   be   his  chances  of 
meeting  Miss  Farquhar,  unless  Harry  Stan- 
forth Ah,  to  be  sure,  there  was  Oak- 
lands.     Lady  Dal  ton  would  gladly  welcome 
him  to  her  house,  and  Harry  w^ould  cherish 
him  as  a  father.     But  the  nervous  recluse* 
shrank  from    claiming   the  hosjDitality  of  a 
lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  he  shrank 
still  more  from  Harry's  kindly  meant,  but 
very  noisy  courtesies.      What  if  he  wrote 
to  Genevra  herself,  and,  pleading  his  inability 
to  go  to  her  and  his  friendship  in  past  years 
for  her  dead  mother,  invited  her  to  Hurst- 
leigh,  with  Mrs.  Farquhar,  if  necessary,  as 
his  guest  ?     No  ;  les  hienseances  equally  for- 
bad the   visit   of  the  widowed   stepmother 
to  an  unwomaned  bachelor's  home,  or  that 
of  the  young  girl  without  her.     So  he  lay 
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back  oa  his  cushions  with  a  sigh,  and  had 
resigned  himself  to  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  any  fulfilment  of  his  desire,  when  fortune 
unexpectedly  came  to  his  aid. 

Before  Keith  went  away  he  had  extorted 
a  promise  from  Harry  Stanforth  to  write 
regularly  to  him,  if  it  was  only  a  line,  to 
tell  him  all  that  was  going  on  at  Oaklands 
— *'  especially  about  the  horses,"  said  the 
artful  petitioner ;  and  these  letters  were  to 
be  sent  to  him  through  his  uncle,  that  no 
source  of  interest  or  amusement  might  be 
closed  to  Mr.  Moray  during  his  absence, 
and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  from  Harry 
that  he  would  write  to  both. 

Accordingly,  one  day,  about  three  weeks 
after  Keith's  departure,  a  letter  came  from 
Harry,  in  which,  after  as  much  information 
about  his  own  and  his  neighbours'  stables  as 
would  have  filled  seven  or  eiofht  columns  in 
The  Tiirf^  there  occurred  a  few  lines  which 
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made  Mr.  Moray  rise  up  from  his  couch 
with  an  animation  that  he  had  not  displayed 
since  his  nephew  quitted  Hurstleigh,  and 
ring  the  bell  so  sharply  that  Judson  rushed 
into  the  room  pale  with  alarm,  fearing  that 
his  master  had  been  taken  with  a  fit,  or 
broken  a  blood-vessel  somewhere.  On  Mr. 
Moray's  first  words  he  concluded  that  the 
damage,  whatever  it  was,  must  be  to  the 
brain. 

'*  Judson,  am  I  able  to  travel  ?  " 
Judson  was  an  experienced  nurse-tender, 
and  never   thwarted   his    patients,  so,  dis- 
sruisinof   his    consternation,    he    evaded   the 
question  by  asking  another. 

"  Do  you  feel  like  travelling,  Mr.  Moray  ?  " 
'*  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  his 
master,  "  but  if  I  could  manage  it,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  the  better  for  it.  The 
days  and  nights  are  very  long  without  my 
nephew,  Judson.     I  think  if  I  could  get  to 
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the  seaside,  now,  it  would  amuse  me  to 
watch  the  ships." 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Moray  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  very  far  to 
Brighton  or  Hastings,  where  you  could  have 
every  comfort,  and  an  invalid  carriage  as 
easy  as  your  own  bed  a'most." 

"  Hastings  and  Brighton  ?  No,  no  ;  too 
hot  and  too  noisy.  I  want  a  quiet  little  re- 
treat on  the  Welsh  coast.  Beautiful  scenery 
there  !  Why,  Judson,  how  many  years  is 
it  since  I  saw  a  mountain  '?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  his  attendant,  in  the 
soothing  tone  people  u^^e  to  sick  children  or 
hysterical  patients,  "  a  mountain  is  a  pretty 
thing,  and  if  Dr.  Laing  thinks  it  will  not  be 

too  much  for  you But  we  must  not 

fly  in  the  doctor's  face,  you  know.  We'll 
see  what  he  says.  I'll  send  for  him  at  once, 
sir." 

The   doctor,  much    to  Judson's    surprise, 

VOL.  Ill,  42 
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offered  do  strenuous  opposition  to  his 
patient's  unexpected  proposal  to  leave  the 
home  to  which  he  had  confined  himself  for 
eleven  years,  and  undertake  a  journey  to  a 
remote  seaside  spot  in  "  wild  Wales,"  which, 
in  his  condition,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  accomplish  under  three  days.  He 
even  agreed  to  accom^Dany  him  to  his 
destination  and  see  him  safely  settled  there, 
and  gave  Judson  various  directions  respect- 
ino[  the  arra.ntyements  to  be  seen  to  for  the 
invalid's  comfort  on  the  way.  Mr.  Moray 
immediately  became  quite  calm  and  cheerful, 
but  his  anxious  attendant  followed  Dr. 
Laing  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  library, 
into  which  he  turned,  before  crossing  the 
hall. 

''  Now,  Judson,"  he  inquired,  "  how  long 
is  it  since  this  fit  of  restlessness  came  on  ? 
I  saw  your  master  a  week  ago,  and  he  said 
not  a  word  then  about  his  wish  to  travel." 
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"  Nor  be  didn't  to  one,  doctor ;  never  a 
word  till  this  morning,  when  he  got  his 
letters." 

"  Did  his  letters  agitate  him  ?  " 

"  They  did  not  appear  to.  He  was  quiet 
enough,  like  thinking  over  something,  while 
I  was  dressing  him,  and  I  hadn't  left  him 
ten  minutes  when  he  ranof  for  me  with  a 
violence.  Oh,  doctor,  it's  fretting  after  Mr. 
Keith  has  done  it." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  doctor,  decisively  ; 
"  he  is  not  fretting  about  anything.  But 
of  course  he  misses  Mr.  Keith,  and  that  has 
produced  this  sudden  desire  for  change." 

"  But  such  a  change,  doctor  !  If  it  had 
been  to  Hastings  or  Brighton,  now  !  But  a 
three  days'  journey,  and  he  so  weak !  It 
will  kill  him.  And  you  to  give  him  leave 
to  go  ! " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  answered  the  doctor, 
serenely    ignoring    the     implied    reproach, 
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''  your  experience  in  nervous  disease  is 
limited  to  one  sufferer  ;  mine  extends  to 
thirty.  You  do  not  know  tLe  reserve  of 
strength  that  is  often  latent  in  these  ap- 
parently feeble  organizations,  ready  on  the 
demand  of  an  energized  will.  My  object  is 
rather  to  draw  forth  this  strenoth  than  to 

o 

sup23ress  it.  See  that  everything  is  attended 
to  on  your  part,  and  1  will  be  responsible 
for  mine.     Good  morning." 

"  One  would  think,"  muttered  Mr.  Jud- 
son,  as  he  reascended  the  staircase,  "  that  Ije 
means  to  say  that  Mr.  Moray's  illness  is  all 
fancy.     Ugh  I " 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Hurst- 
leigh  servants  when  the  butler  assembled 
them  to  hear  the  news.  J\Iaster  was  going 
to  travel  half  over  England  next  week. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  gentleman  ! "  said  the 
Scotch  cook.  "He  is  *  fey,'  and  Dr.  Laiog 
knows  it  is  no  manner  of   use   crossing  a 
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body  that's  '  fey.'  He  will  dree  his 
doom. " 

"Maybe,"  suggested  a  young  kitchen- 
maid,  "  that  he'll  be  druv  to  the  seaside, 
like  them  pigs  in  the  Bible,  and  fall  over  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea." 

"  Hould  your  tongue,  Lizzie,"  reproved 
the  Irish  housemaid.  *'  Shure,  and  where 's 
yer  manners,  to  liken  the  masther  to  them 
devilled  pigs  ?  " 

*'  He  can't  abear  the  place  since  Mr.  Keith 
went  away,"  said  the  butler.  ''  Doctor  can't 
keep  him  quiet  now.  Mr.  Keith  ought 
never  to  have  left  him." 

But  this  speech  aroused  Botwood,  the 
gamekeeper,  who  had  brought  in  a  couple 
of  rabbits,  and  was  lingering  to  take  part  in 
the  debate. 

"  Lord  bless  you  !  "  cried  he,  "  Mr.  Keith 
and  doctor  know  what  they're  about.  Mr. 
Moray  only  wants  waking  up  a  bit." 
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"  It's  a  wake  he'll  be  wanting,  and  not  a 
wakinor ,"  siohecl  Nora,  the  housemaid. 

''  Look  at  Ponto  there,"  pursued  the 
gamekeeper;  "  he'll  ^be  took  that  bad  with 
cramj^  in  his  stomach  sometimes,  he'll  be 
down  quite  stiff  and  howling,  and  say  he 
can't  stir  a  leg  for  the  life  of  him ;  but  a 
kick  or  two  wakes  him  up  always,  and  he 
runs  off  as  sharp  as  a  black  beetle." 

*'  Bah  !  "  objected  the  kitchenmaid.  "No- 
body's going  to  kick  Mr.  Moray ;  and  Ponto 
don't  lay  on  his  stomick  for  eleven  long 
years." 

"  He  might,"  answered  the  keeper, 
thoughtfully,  "  if  he  were  let  alone." 

But  the  other  servants  showed  no  interest 
in  this  parable  of  Ponto. 

"  It'll  be  awful  slow  when  the  governor 
has  left  Hurstleigh,"  mused  the  butler. 
"I'd  give  notice  at  once,  only " 

"  Only  ?  "  inquired  the  housekeeper. 
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*'  Only  he'll  have  to  be  brought  back,  you 
know,  and  I  wouldn't  for  all  the  world  miss 
the  funeral.     There's  the  bell,  Thomas." 

At  the  summons  of  the  bell  (the  door 
bell,  not  the  church  bell)  the  group  dis- 
persed, the  women  with  their  aprons  to 
their  eyes  at  the  melancholy  suggestion  of 
their  master's  approaching  obsequies.  The 
gamekeeper,  a  rather  dense  young  fellow, 
but  given  to  speculative  inquiry,  walked 
slowly  away,  revolving  the  dreadful  possi- 
bility that  Ponto  might  lie  howling,  but 
motionless,  for  eleven  years  if  he  were  let 
alone,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  latter 
contingency,  even  for  half  an  hour,  and 
under  any  conditions,  was  so  much  more 
improbable  than  the  first  that  he  might  as 
well  cease  to  muse  upon  it,  recurring  to  the 
subject,  only  less  interesting,  of  Mr.  Moray's 
predicted  demise  and  consequent  funeral. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A   HUNT   FOR   A   FAIRY. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  ]\Ir.  Moray  the 
elder  heard  of  Genevra's  purposed  visit  to 
Criccieth,  and,  with  the  spice  of  youthful 
romance  that  still  lurked  in  his  character, 
kept  alive  by  the  dreamy  influences  of  his 
secluded  life,  he  determined  to  follow  her 
there,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities often  afforded  by  the  casual  inter- 
course of  visitors  to  seaside  places,  to  seek 
Miss  Farquhar's  acquaintance,  and  form  his 
own  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  his  nephew's 
choice  and  the  chances  of  his  success.  The 
journey,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  against 
over-fatigue  and  every  appliance  for  comfort, 
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proved  so  exhausting  that  Dr.  Laing's  heart 
misofave  him  more  than  once  before  it  ended, 
and  he  avoided  meeting  the  melancholy 
triumph  in  Judson  s  eyes,  who  had  from  the 
first  condemned  the  adventure.  But  affairs 
took  a  brighter  aspect  on  their  arrival  at 
Criccieth.  No  thought  or  expense  had  been 
spared  by  Mr.  Moray's  experienced  servants 
to  make  the  apartments  they  had  selected 
for  him  comfortable,  even  luxurious.  In  a 
few  days  the  invalid  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
enjoy  from  the  open  window  the  beauty  of 
sea  and  mountain,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger.  The  amendment  progressed 
gradually  but  surely  ;  and  ten  days  later 
his  doctor  left  him  able  to  bear  the  exhila- 
r  at  in  Of  breezes,  and  watch  all  the  cheerful 
movement  on  the  beach  from  a  low  invalid 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  tiny  Welsh  pony,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  goat,  led  by  a  careful  veteran 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  ever-faithful 
Judson,  who,  though  compelled  to  endorse 
Dr.  Laing's  affirmation  that  it  had  done 
liis  master  no  harm  to  bring  him  here,  was 
yet  considerably  exercised  in  his  mind  as 
to  how  they  would  ever  get  him  back 
again. 

But  now,  with  Mr.  Moray's  reviving  health 
and  courage,  arose  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
How  was  he  to  find  his  friends  in  Criccieth  ^ 
He  had  taken  for  granted  that  in  an  obscure 
Welsh  village  the  names  and  habitat  of 
every  passing  stranger  could  be  readily 
ascertained.  Possibly  it  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  pitch  of  civilization  indicated  by  a 
visitors  list  or  even  a  public  promenade, 
but  Keith's  description  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Farquhar  was  too  firmly  impressed  on  his 
memory  to  leave  it  doubtful  that  he  would 
recognize  them  at  once,  wherever  he  met 
them.     There  could  not  be  many  ladies  in 
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the  lodging-houses  on  the  beach  or  in  the 
one  solitary  hotel  who  would  even  seem  to 
answer  to  that  description,  and  he  was  too 
well  informed  of  Mrs.  Farquhar  s  shy  habits 
to  think  of  looking  for  her  in  a  boarding- 
house,  had  there  been  one  in  Criccieth, 
which  there  was  not.  But  vain  w^as  all 
search  or  inquiry.  He  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  of  any  ladies  whom  he  could 
identify  with  the  pair  he  sought. 

The  cause  of  his  failure  was  simple  enough. 
They  w^ere  not  staying  at  Criccieth  proper 
at  all,  but  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  a  little  hamlet  among  the  hills,  two 
miles  distant,  and  had  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined their  excursions  to  the  shore  immedi- 
ately below  it.  Their  names  were  unknown 
to  the  dwellers  in  Criccieth,  whose  interest 
in  strangers  was  almost  w^holly  confined  to 
such  as  fixed  their  attention  on  the  cards  of 
"  Apartments  to  Let,"  suspended  from  door- 
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way  or  window.  Vainly  did  Mr.  Moray, 
reclining  patiently  on  his  pillows,  scrutinize 
the  groups  of  idlers  who  defiled  slowly  past 
him,  or  gambolled  on  the  rocks  about  him  ; 
vainly  did  he  urge  his  charioteer  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  distant  figure  that  loomed 
hopefully  afar.  Once  he  gave  chase  to  a 
seeming  fairy,  in  a  wide  hat  and  a  crimson 
sunshade,  that  might  be  Keith's  mignonne 
love.  Alas !  his  eyes,  unused  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  coast  line,  had  mistaken 
its  perspective,  and  the  fairy,  when  he 
came  up  with  her,  proved  to  be  a  stalwart 
dame  of  about  five  feet  eight.  Afterwards 
he  descried  a  real  fairy  flitting  about  on  the 
rocks,  eagerly  hunting  for  "  common  objects." 
But  she  was  invariably  followed  by  two 
small  pseudo-middies,  as  starlings  follow  a 
crow,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  But 
Mr.  Moray  concluded  that  she  was  their 
elder  sister  or  nursery  governess,  and  looked 
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despondinglj  away.     And  yet  it  was  Jenny, 
after  all. 

But  Fate  had  not  doomed  the  sufferer  to 
final  disappointment.  Genevra,  from  her 
airy  station  on  the  rocks,  marked  the  little 
carriage  with  its  slow-pacing  pony,  the 
languid  form  lying  back  among  its  cushions, 
and  the  attentive  servant  walking  by  his 
side.  She  had  even  descended  to  the  shore 
once  or  twice  to  gain  a  closer  view  of  the 
pathetic  cortege,  although,  with  the  reverence 
for  age  and  infirmity  w^hich  is  sometimes, 
but  should  be  always,  the  gracious  attribute 
of  youth,  she  had  refrained  from  pressing 
too  near  lest  her  interest  should  be  mistaken 
for  curiosity.  And  often,  a  little  withdrawn 
behind  a  seaweed-dripping  boulder,  she  had 
gazed  with  pitying  admiration  on  the 
delicately  featured  face,  wan  with  suffering 
more  than  years,  with  its  gentle,  pensive 
look  and  its  silvered  hair,  and  the  wasted 
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form,  with  its  drooi^ing  languid  grace,  and 
a  something — she  could  not  tell  what — that 
haunted  her  like  a  dim  remembrance.  But 
how  could  she  associate  that  vague  fascina- 
tion of  a  family  likeness  with  the  remotest 
idea  of  Keith,  with  his  dark  beauty  and  the 
manly  vigour  of  his  youth  ? 

But  one  morning,  after  Mr.  Moray  had 
passed  her  by  without  seeing  her,  she  saw  a 
book  lying  on  the  sands,  which  had  fallen 
unobserved  from  the  carriaire.  Genevra 
picked  it  up  and  proceeded  to  examine  it. 
It  was  Browning's  "  Dramatis  Personse  " — a 
favourite  study,  as  she  well  knew,  of  Keith's. 
But  when  she  turned  to  the  fly-leaf  no 
name  was  inscribed  upon  it.  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  ran  after  the  pony 
chair,  which  was  already  some  distance  off. 
Judson  stopped  it  when,  on  looking  back, 
he  saw  her  signal  ;  and  she  came  up  to  Mr. 
Moray's  side  flushed  and  panting,  and  offered 
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the  book  without  a  word.  She  was  looking 
her  very  best — her  slight  girlish  figure  set 
off  to  the  fullest  advantage  by  her  simple, 
tight-fitting  marine  toilette  (I  do  not  mean 
a  bathing-dress,  madam) ;  the  bloom  of 
health  on  her  cheek,  and  its  lustre  in  her 
eyes  ;  and  with  a  shyness  in  her  look 
and  gesture  that  gave  a  softness  to  her 
whole  expression,  which  was  its  rarest 
charm. 

Mr.  Moray  looked  at  her  as  he  took  the 
book  from  her  hand,  lifting  his  hat  with  a 
smile,  and  then  a  sudden  intuition  flashed 
upon  his  mind  that  his  long-sought-for 
maiden  was  here. 

"  This  book  is  very  precious  to  me,  young 
lady,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which,  though  low 
and  faint,  had  yet  in  its  music  a  haunting 
echo  of  another  voice,  difi'erent  yet  the 
same  (whose  could  it  be  ?),  *'  because  it 
belongs  to   a   dear  absent  friend.     Let  me 
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write  your  name  in  it,  in  remembrance  of 
your  kindness  in  restoring  it  to  me." 

''I  am  Jenny  Farquhar,"  answered  the 
girl,  simply. 

"The  daughter  of  Genevra  and  Dr. 
Farquhar?  My  dear,  I  knew  both  your 
parents,  and  I  loved  your  mother  truly." 

"  I  never  knew  my  real  mother,"  answered 
Jenny,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  inquiringly  on 
Mr.  Moray's  face,  "  but  I  have  a  step- 
mother who  does  quite  as  well.  And  you 
are ?" 

''  I  am  Moray  of  Hurstleigh.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  me  ?  I  have  heard  of  you 
often  through  " — he  was  about  to  say  "  my 
nephew,"  but  checked  himself — "  through 
Harry  Stanforth,  your  neighbour  at  Oak- 
lands." 

And  so  this  was  Keith's  invalid  uncle,  of 
whom  he  and  Harry  had  often  spoken  in 
her   presence,    though   but   seldom   to  her. 
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How  strange  that  he  should  be  here !  How 
languid  he  was ;  how  pale  and  weak ;  and 
what  an  interesting  face  !  What  a  charming 
manner  !  And  Jenny's  heart  yearned  towards 
him,  with  a  tenderness  which,  if  Keith  could 
have  known  of  it,  would  have  made  all  the 
joys  of  science,  for  the  time  at  least,  appear 
tasteless  and  tame. 

Mr.  Moray  had  taken  her  hand  in  his 
when  he  spoke  of  her  parents.  She  did 
not  withdraw  it,  and  walked  slowly  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  when  it  moved  on 
towards  the  village  at  Judson's  direction, 
who  fell  back  to  a  respectful  distance 
while  his  master  conversed  with  his  new 
friend. 

"  You  live  in  the  hamlet  upon  the  hills  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Moray.  "That  is  too  steep  and 
too  rough  a  road  for  me  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Farquhar.  Do  you  think  she  would  forego 
ceremonial    to   visit  a    cripple    who    is    de- 
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pendent  on  such  friendly  charity  for  what 
social  enjoyment  he  can  share  ?  " 

Jenny  promised  readily  in  her  mother's 
name,  and  the  new  friends  parted  at  Mr, 
Moray's  door — he  in  such  a  state  of  pleasur- 
able excitement  as  Judson  had  not  seen 
him  in  since  Keith  took  his  double  first  at 
Balliol,  and  Genevra  speeding  over  the 
hills  like  a  lapwing,  to  astonish  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar  with  her  story  of  an  acquisition  more 
valuable  and  more  strang;e  than  the  rarest 
sea-anemone  or  shell. 

The  gentle  lady  lost  no  time  in  re- 
sponding to  the  invalid's  appeal,  and  all 
the  half-hour  she  remained  with  him  was 
sympathetically  spent  in  inquiries  about 
Keith,  and  praises  of  him  as  such  a  uni- 
versal favourite  at  Wendholm.  "Though, 
indeed,"  added  kind  Mrs.  Farquhar,  *'  we 
see  nothino^  or  little  of  him  at  the  Granofe. 
He  and  young  Stanforth  seem  to  have  so 
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many  engagements  together  when  he  is  at 
Oaklands,  but  Genevra  often  meets  him 
there.  Indeed/'  she  concluded,  with  a 
smile,  ^'  on  the  principle  of  '  Love  me,  love 
my  dog,'  your  nephew  and  Jenny  should  be 
closer  friends  than  they  are,  for  they  both 
are  so  fond  of  Harry." 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mrs.  Farquhar's 
Mr.  Moray's  eyes  dwelt  furtively  on  Jenny  ; 
but  she  neither  looked  round  nor  spoke,  and 
kept  her  face  turned  towards  the  window, 
absorbed  in  watching  the  landlady  of  the 
adjoining  house  bargaining  with  a  fish- 
monger ;  yet  the  observer  fancied,  when 
she  rose  to  depart,  that  she  was  neither 
quite  so  bright  nor  quite  so  soft  as  he  had 
seen  her  look  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he 
made  an  inward  resolution  never  to  allude 
to  Keith  at  any  time  in  conversation  with 
her — a  resolution  to  which  he  strictly 
adhered. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BIRD-TAMING. 

For  some  little  after  that  first  meeting  Mr. 
Moray's  efforts  at  "taming"  Keith's  wild 
bird  seemed  to  progress  satisfactorily.  For 
great  part  of  every  day  Genevra  was  con- 
stantly at  his  side.  In  fine  weather  she 
would  walk  beside  his  carriage,  or  sit  on  a 
boulder  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  where  it 
was  drawn  up ;  and  when  he  was  too 
languid  to  go  out,  or  the  weather  was  too 
wild  or  cold  for  him,  she  would  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  him  in  his  apartments, 
sometimes  chatting  gaily  to  him  of  her  own 
pursuits,  tastes,  and  fancies,  but  oftener 
reading  to  him  out  of  his  favourite  books, 
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and  listening,  with  intelligent  sympathy,  to 
his  conversation  on  the  graver  topics  in 
which  he  sought  to  interest  her.  Mr.  Moray 
had  never  wished  or  intended  to  mediate 
between  his  nephew  and  his  little  sweet- 
heart. A  man,  he  would  have  said,  who 
cannot  plead  his  own  cause  with  the  girl  he 
loves,  is  not  worth  her  listening  to  ;  and 
he  was  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman  to  think  of  trying 
to  surprise  the  secret  of  a  maiden's  heart, 
of  which  one  man  only  should  possess  the 
key.  He  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  in 
Genevra  that  could  repel  the  most  timid 
wooer,  and  he  wondered  that  Keith  was  so 
slow  to  win  that  key.  But  he  had  seen 
only  the  gentlest  aspect  of  her  many-sided 
nature.  He  found  her  intellect  unculti- 
vated, but  not  without  the  natural  grace  of 
appreciative  feeling  and  taste.  Her  manners 
were  certainly  unconventional    and  a  little 
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brusque ;  but  they  were  softened,  in  bis 
society,  by  her  reverence  for  his  superior 
wisdom  and  refinement,  and  by  the  tender 
pity  which  was  always  inspired  in  her  by 
any  form  of  weakness  or  suffering.  He 
detected  no  trace  of  sister  Chatty's  "  tom- 
l)oy,''  nor  of  the  hoyden,  which  some  aHusions 
in  Stanforth's  letters,  and  even  some  un- 
guarded remarks  of  Keith's,  had  almost 
prepared  him  to  fear.  She  was  kind,  she 
was  gentle,  and,  though  certainly  undemon- 
strative, he  believed  her  to  be  loving ;  and 
the  invalid  loved  her  well,  was  happy  when 
she  was  with  him,  and  listless  and  depressed 
when  she  left  him.  Her  society  almost 
consoled  him  for  Keith's  absence,  and  lie 
would  spend  hours  in  weaving  pleasant 
dreams  of  a  time  when,  dear  as  a  daughter, 
he  would  have  all  but  a  father's  claims  on 
her  tender  devotion.  She  was  pretty,  too, 
so  graceful  and  maiden  like.     When  she  sat 
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by  his  couch,  hearkening  to  the  low,  pathetic 
voice,  in  which  was  never  a  murmur  of 
complaint  or  repining,  such  a  soft  shadow 
would  pass  over  the  sensitive  mouth  and 
the  serious  eyes,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Moray  thought  her  almost — as  Keith, 
if  he  had  been  there,  would  have  pronounced 
her  more  than — beautiful.  But  these  halcyon 
days  were  drawing  to  a  close.  "What  if, 
from  the  dove's  egg  in  this  philosophical 
fowler's  incubator,  should  issue  a  fiery  flying 
serpent  ? 

Mr.  Moray's  driver  had  guided  the  docile 
pony  to  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  beach,  well 
protected  from  wind  hj  a  fragment  of  rock 
— the  same  from  behind  which  Genevra  had 
formerly  watched  him.  He  had  the  very 
book  that  had  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
tion to  her  in  his  hand,  while  he  read  from 
it  some  passage  from  "A  Death  in  a  Desert." 
Her  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  face  with  a 
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thoughtful,  almost  solemn  expression,  which 
gave  to  her  mobile  features  a  more  womanly 
air  than  usually  belonged  to  them,  and 
which  struck  Mr.  Moray,  as  he  laid  down 
down  the  book  and  turned  to  speak  to  her ; 
but  before  the  words  had  risen  to  his  lips, 
a  swift  change  seemed  to  sweep  away  every 
trace  of  thought.  She  dropped  the  sunshade 
she  had  been  holding  over  her  companion's 
head,  without  even  stopping  to  close  it — 
to  the  profound  disgust  of  the  startled  pony, 
as  it  clattered  down  under  his  nose — and 
with  a  joyful  cry  of  "  Harry  !  Harry  !  "  flew 
like  the  wind  aloug  the  shingly  beach,  to 
meet  a  figure  which,  but  for  her  exclamation, 
would  have  been  yet  too  distant  for  Mr. 
Moray's  weaker  sight  to  recognise. 

The  exulting  cry,  the  impulsive  gesture, 
struck  Mr.  Moray  with  a  surprise  in  which 
mingled  something  like  a  pang  of  jealousy. 
Had  Keith,  after  all,  a  rival  in  his  friend  ? 
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Was  this  the  secret  of  Jenny's  coldness  to 
him  ?  To  think  of  Harry  Stanforth  as  a 
successful  rival  to  Keith,  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  any  personable  man,  might  have  appeared 
almost  grotesque  ;  but  it  is  on  record  that 
"  Once  a  lady  loved  a  pig/'  and  Harry  was 
not  that. 

Mr.  Moray  watched  the  meeting  of  the 
pair  with  intense  curiosity.  Young  Stan- 
forth came  along  at  a  quite  leisurely  pace, 
waving  his  hat,  from  which  streamed  as 
many  ribbons  as  might  have  decked  a 
recruiting  sergeant's,  or  the  electioneering 
"tout"  of  a  former  generation;  but  his 
greeting  to  Miss  Farquhar  was  not  senti- 
mental. He  merely  snatched  off  her  hat, 
and  flung  it  in  the  path  of  the  advancing 
tide  ;  and  while  Jenny,  laughing  merrily,  as 
Mr.  Moray  had  never  yet  heard  her  laugh, 
sprang  almost  into  the  water  to  rescue  it, 
Harry  advanced  with  outstretched  hands  to 
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the  invalid's  side,  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  embracing  him  that  cii'cum- 
stances  permitted. 

"Why,  governor,"  cried  he,  "so  I've 
caught  you,  after  all!  The  idea  of  you 
being  here,  '  by  the  sad  sea  waves,'  with 
a  pony  and  a  parasol !  " 

For  Judson,  in  his  astonishment  at  be- 
holding Harry,  having  picked  up  Jenny's 
sunshade,  was  now  abstractedly  holding  it 
over  the  pony's  head. 

"How  did  you  find  me  out,  Hal?'* 
inquired  Mr.  Moray. 

"  Well,  I  left  my  mamma  at  Biarritz,  with 
a  lot  of  friends,  old  and  new,  around  her. 
I  came  by  way  of  Calais  and  Dover,  and 
turned  aside  to  Hurstleigh,  to  keep  my 
promise  to  Keith  to  look  after  you." 

"That  was  kind  of  you,  Hal;  and  of 
course  the  servants  told  you  where  to  look 
for  me  1 " 
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"  The  J  told  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  you  had  gone  off  to  the  seaside  to 
drown  yourself  for  grief  at  Kit's  absence  ; 
but  you  need  not  have  gone  quite  so  far, 
governor,  when  fresh  water  would  have  done 
as  well.  Who'd  have  thought  of  you  turning 
skittish,  and  giving  your  friends  so  much 
trouble  to  catch  you  ?  " 

So  far  Jenny  had  stood  looking  smilingly 
on,  her  tumbled  curls  blowing  over  her  eyes, 
while  she  shook  the  water  from  her  dripping 
hat.  She  now  interposed  with  a  pout  on 
her  rosy  lips,  which  Mr.  Moray  felt  disposed 
to  resent,  in  remembrance  of  the  kiss  that 
had  once  been  pressed  on  them. 

"  Then  it  is  not  me  whom  you  came  in 
search  of  V  she  said. 

"You?  No,  indeed.  Why  shoukl  I 
search  after  you  ?  You  never  wrote  to  me 
as  you  promised,  nor  even  sent  your  address, 
you  little  beast !  " 
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''Order,  order,  Harry,"  cried  Mr.  Moray. 
''  Remember,  you  are  speaking  to  a  lady." 

"But,  I  say,  governor,  I've  got  a  pile  of 
letters  for  you — from  Kit  some  of  the  fattest 
are.  They  had  only  come  that  morning,  so 
I  took  charge  of  them  for  you,  as  I  thought 
I  should  be  here,  in  this  old-world  corner, 
as  soon  as  the  post.'' 

Mr.  Moray  eagerly  held  out  his  hands  for 
the  packet,  but  Harry  flung  it  into  the 
carriage,  and,  turning  to  Jenny,  said — 

''Now,  he'll  be  so  occupied  with  those 
studies  that  you  and  I,  Gin,  may  make  our- 
selves scarce.     Let's  go  and  look  for  crabs." 

"  No  ;  you  must  come  with  me  and  see 
mamma.  You  and  I  can  scour  over  the  hills 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  you  will  be  back 
again  with  Mr.  Moray  before  he  has  read 
his  letters  over  twice." 

And  away  they  went,  bounding  over  the 
rocks,  splashing  through  the  pools,  chasing 
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one  another  over  the  heath,  with  such  exuber- 
ance of  youthful  glee,  that,  had  not  Mr. 
Moray  become  absorbed  in  his  correspond- 
ence, he  might  have  doubted  a  little  if  he 
had  really  read  Genevras  character  so 
thoroughly  as  he  had  begun  to  believe. 

And  from  that  time  Mr.  Moray's  tame 
bird  returned  to  the  ways  of  her  woodland 
life,  and  no  longer  came  at  his  call.  Not 
that  he  was  neglected.  Jenny's  daily  visit 
was  still  duly  paid ;  but  "  Ursa  Minor  "  was 
always  beside  her,  and  there  could  be  little 
chance  of  grave  talk,  or  graver  studies,  when 
*'Ursa  Minor"  was  to  the  fore.  They  came  in, 
laden  with  marine  treasures,  and  sometimes 
dripping  with  the  sea-water  through  which 
they  had  paddled  to  obtain  them,  bringing 
with  them  the  fresh  sea-air  and  the  music 
of  their  merry  sportiveness  ;  but  their  eager 
demands  on  his  attention  and  admiration 
were  sometimes  just  a  little  more  than  the 
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weaiy  invalid  could  readily  respond  to,  and 
then  Jenny  would  say  penitently  that  they 
were  too  noisy,  and  had  tired  him,  and  off 
they  would  go  again,  on  some  boating  trip 
or  a  search  for  sea-monsters  rarer  than  they 
yet  possessed.  Often,  wlien  Mr.  Moray 
drove  along  the  beach,  he  would  hear  their 
})eals  of  laughter  ringing  over  the  water  or 
from  among  the  rocks  ;  and  once,  in  a  longer 
drive  than  usual,  he  came  upon  the  pair  in  a 
lonely  nook,  Harry  engaged  in  digging  for 
crabs,  while  Jenny — oh,  horror  ! — tried,  with 
bare  white  feet,  the  depth  of  a  pool,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  glittered  some  shining 
crystals.  It  was  not  that  her  feeling  for 
Mr.  jMoray  had  changed,  or  that  she  had 
lost  her  interest  in  his  graver  studies  and 
serious  thought,  but  what  chance  had  an 
old  man's  wisdom  against  the  charm  of 
3^outhful  affinities  with  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
healthy,    happy,    and    gay  ?     The    invalid 
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began  to  think  that  there  was  a  want  of 
variety  in  the  Criccieth  scenery ;  the  autumn 
days  were  beginning  to  close  in,  and  the 
winds  were  cold.  Moreover,  Keith  would 
soon  be  home  again,  and  his  uncle  should 
be  at  Hurstleigh  to  welcome  him.  Judson 
should  write  to  Dr.  Laing,  to  ask  him  to 
name  a  convenient  time  to  come  and  take 
his  patient  back. 

He  was  musing,  one  evening,  on  the 
possibility  of  making  the  return  journey 
a  day  shorter  than  it  had  been  to  Wales. 
He  was  certainly  much  stronger  than  he 
was  then,  and  he  was  growing  anxious 
to  find  himself  once  more  in  his  own 
comfortable  house.  He  was  alone,  Judson 
havino;  walked  off  to  a  distant  farm- 
house,  at  his  express  desire,  to  ask  if  they 
had  some  honey  which  he  had  suddenly 
faiicied,  and  he  had  been  much  longer  away 
than    his  master    had    expected.       Was    he 
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growing  fretful  ?  There  was  a  sound  of 
hurrying  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  of  gay- 
voices  and  laughter,  and  Harry  burst  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  room,  carrying  a 
blue  handkerchief  full  of  slimy  medusae 
and  livid  starfish,  and  followed,  more 
leisurely,  by  Genevra,  tenderly  bearing  an 
old  tin  pot  filled  with  sea-water,  in  which 
some  rare  sea-anemones  sullenly  veiled 
their  glories.  Something  listless  in  Mr. 
Moray's  attitude  at  once  struck  her  as  she 
looked  at  him,  and  she  set  down  her 
treasures  and  went  up  to  his  couch. 

"  You  are  sad,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  de- 
pressed. You  have  been  left  too  long  alone. 
We  met  Judson  on  the  hill  on  his  way  to 
Khydmawr,  and  when  he  told  us  you  were 
all  by  yourself,  we  made  a  short  cut  down 
to  the  beach,  and  hastened,  as  quick  as  we 
could,  to  come  to  you." 

*'  It  was  very  good  of  you,  dear  children," 
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answered  Mr.  Moray,  gratefully.  "I  am  a 
little  peevish  this  evening,  because  I  expected 
Judson  would  have  been  back  sooner." 

"He  wont  be  long  now,"  said  Harry, 
carefully  depositing  his  jelly-fish  in  an  easy- 
chair,  where,  a  moment  later,  Genevra,  un- 
awares, sat  down  upon  them.  "  He  was 
not  far  from  Rhyd  when  we  met  him,  and 
he  might  almost  have  overtaken  us,  as  Gin 
loitered  on  the  beach  to  stare  after  the 
sandpipers." 

"  Gin  did  nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted 
that  damsel.  "  It  was  Harry  who  loitered, 
Mr.  Moray,  to  pick  up  those  nasty  jelly-fish. 
But  I  know  you  want  your  tea,  and  have 
been  waiting  till  Judson  comes  in  to  have 
it.  I  shall  give  it  you.  King  the  bell, 
Harry." 

Mr.  Moray  brightened  considerably  when 
his  young  attendants  had  given  him  his  tea, 
and    even    laughed    heartily   at    Genevra's 
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disgust  when  she  discovered  her  disaster 
with  the  jelly-fish — all  the  greater  as  she 
could  not,  in  Mr.  Moray's  drawing-room, 
utilize  them,  as  she  frequently  did,  as 
missiles  against  the  offender.  But  still 
Judson  did  not  appear,  having,  as  subse- 
quently transpired,  lost  his  way  on  the 
mountains  and  taken  a  circuit  of  two  miles 
round. 

The  autumn  twilight  began  to  deepen 
and  the  sea-fog  to  thicken,  and  Jenny  rose 
to  take  leave. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "  or  it  will  be 
dusk  before  I  get  back,  and  mamma  will  be 
uneasy ;  but  you  will  soon  have  Judson 
here,  Mr.  Moray,  and  meantime  you  have 
Hal  and  his  messes  to  amuse  you." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,"  objected  her  friend, 
*'  Harry  must  see  you  home  ;  you  cannot 
cross  those  mountain  paths  alone." 

*'  Oh,  can't  she  ? "  said  Harry,  glancing 
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yearningly  at  a  fresh  plate  of  hot  muffins 
that  the  little  Welsh  waitress  had  just 
brought  in.  "  Jenny  is  used  to  scour  the 
woods  without  escort.  She  can  take  care 
of  herself.  I'm  too  tired  to  crawl.  She 
will  fly  home  like  a  lapwing.  I  should  only 
delay  her." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Moray ;  I  can  always 
and  everywhere  take  care  of  myself." 

What  evil  spirit  of  mischief  prompted 
Mr.  Moray's  rejoinder  ? 

*'  Even  in  a  railway  carriage,  Jenny  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  laugh. 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips 
when  he  would  have  given  a  week's  health 
to  recall  them.  The  girl's  hand  was  on  the 
door-handle,  and  she  was  looking  smilingly 
towards  him.  "  It  goes  without  saying " 
that  she  flushed  scarlet — never  had  Mr. 
Moray  seen  a  woman  redden  so  before — but 
the  smile  faded  suddenly  from  her  lips  and 
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eyes,  and  the  glance  she  gave  him  was  as 
cold  and  hard  as  the  flash  of  a  steel  blade. 
Then  she  was  gone.  But  Harry  only  saw 
his  muffins  in  a  rapidly  decreasing  pile. 

Mr.  Moray  was  very  silent  all  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and,  when  Judson  came  in, 
retired  at  once  to  his  chamber.  That  glance 
of  Genevra's  had  been  a  revelation  to  him. 

"  If  she   looks   at   Keith   like  that,"  he 

thought,   "  the  lad  may  well  be  afraid    of 

her.     I  deserve  all  I   get  for  my  want  of 

tact,    my    want   of  delicacy.     What   could 

have  possessed  me,  I  wonder,  to  make  such 

an  allusion  ?    Poor  Keith !  I  may  have  ruined 

his  cause  for  ever.     It  is  time  for  me  to 

clear  out  of  this.     It  was   Judson's  delay 

that  must  have  made  me  so  unlike  myself. 

But   I  fear   she  is  vindictive,  and,  so  far, 

unfeminine." 

And  he  was  confirmed  in  this  view  of  his 
late  favourite's  character  when  three  days 
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passed  and  she  came  not  near  him,  though 
she  knew,  from  a  message  he  sent  her  by 
Stanforth,  that  Dr.  Laing  was  to  arrive  on 
the  fourth  evening,  to  take  him  back  to 
Hurstleigh  on  the  following  day.  She 
relented  so  far  as  to  present  herself  at  the 
last  moment  to  bid  him  farewell ;  but  then 
Mrs.  Farquhar  accompanied  her,  and  the 
doctor  was  present,  and  her  manner  was 
simply  indifferent  and  cold  as  ice. 

"  She  is  certainly  vindictive,"  concluded 
Mr.  Moray.  "  But,  then,  my  dear  boy  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  vehemence  of  his 
own  temperament  when  once  he  relaxes  his 
self-control.  That  must  have  been  a  terrible, 
a  most  immoderate  kiss ! " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"home,  sweet  home." 


"  There's  no  place  like  home,"  murmured 
Harry,  ecstatically ;  but  the  utterance  was 
prompted  more  by  the  contrast  of  past 
restraint  with  present  licence  than  by  any 
purely  domestic  proclivities. 

Lady  Dalton  had  just  returned  to  Oak- 
lands  from  a  visit  to  a  new  acquaintance 
whom  she  had  picked  up  on  her  travels,  and 
who  lived  in  a  distant  county,  and  she  had 
compelled  her  son  to  accompany  her  there. 
The  Rowleys  were  nouveaux  riches  and  mil- 
lionaires. Mrs.  Rowley's  splendid  drawing- 
rooms  had  been  newly  decorated  in  the  most 
approved  and    expensive  "aesthetic"  style. 
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She  naturally  objected  to  have  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  her  furniture  deranged  by 
the  gambols  of  her  visitors'  canine  depen- 
dents, or  the  already  dim  hues  of  her  rugs 
and  carpets  '^  toned  "  down  by  their  irreve- 
rent paws.     Therefore  Harry's  terriers  and 
dachshunds  were   relegated  to  the  stables, 
and  even  Lady  Dalton's  little  Maltese  was 
strictly  confined  to  her  dressing-room,  where 
it  not  unfrequently  bewailed  its  solitude  in 
such  prolonged  and  high-pitched  solos,  that 
the  maid  had  to  be    summoned   from   the 
servants'  hall  at   its  most  festive  hour,  to 
"  keep  Lulu  company  and  amuse  him,"  which 
she  did  with  affected  caresses  and  surrep- 
titious slaps. 

"  There's  no  place  like  home  !  " 

Harry    was    lying    full    length    on    the 

hearthrug,  while  his  two  heavy  dachshunds 

and  a  large  wolf-hound  puppy — his  latest 

importation — rolled  and  scrambled  over  him, 
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evidently  flattered  by  their  master's  conde- 
scension in  bringing  himself  so  near  their 
level ;  Lady  Dalton  was  leaning  back  in  a 
low  chair,  playing  with  some  silken  intricacy 
which  she  chose  to  call  work ;  and  Mrs. 
Verney,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender-stool — 
an  arrangement  rather  difficult  to  maintain 
while  the  dogs  were  continually  threatening 
to  upset  it — was  smiling  at  the  efforts  of 
Lulu  to  repel,  with  dignified  reserve,  the 
uncouth  familiarity  of  ''  Wolf,"  the  puppy. 
She  looked  up  when  Harry  repeated  his  not 
very  novel  sentiment. 

"  Do  you  call  this  place  like  home,  Harry  ? " 
she  said.  "  It  is  not  a  bit  like  your  mother's 
home,  for  there  is  nobody  in  it." 

"  At  present,"  answered  Harry,  "  I  admit 
that  Oaklands  is  *  a  world  too  wide  for 
our  shrunk  shanks'  (no  allusion  to  those 
pretty  ankles  of  yours.  Cousin  Di,  of  which 
you    are  just    now    unnecessarily    liberal). 
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Down,  Wolf !  You  are  deranging  the  lady's 
draperies.  But  you  might  content  your- 
selves for  one  day  without  a  crowd,  dear 
madams.  Mamma  and  I  only  returned 
last  night  from  Holy  cave,  and  you  only 
came  to  our  open  arms  to-day.  It  would 
not  be  civil  of  us  to  call  each  other 
*  nobody.'" 

"Stella,"  said  Mrs.  Verney,  "I  am  so 
accustomed  to  see  you  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  worshippers,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  that  to  look  at  you  there,  by  a  soli- 
tary fireside,  has  the  effect  of  a  diamond 
fallen  from  its  setting,  or  a  rare  orchid  on 
a  greengrocers  stall." 

"  I,"  said  Harry,  "  am  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  greengrocer,  perhaps  ?  But  be  com- 
forted. Cousin  Di.  To-morrow  the  fellows 
are  coming  to  let  fly  at  the  pheasants,  and 
mamma  has  invited  a  whole  swarm  of  girls 
from  Holycave  and  all  outlying  districts,  to 
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hold  a  good  council  about  this  festal  project 
of  hers." 

"  Your  cousin  has  heard  nothing  of  that 
yet,"  said  Lady  Dalton.  "  You  know  it 
was  only  settled  at  Holy  cave  just  before  you 
left." 

"  And,"  continued  Harry,  "  Sir  Brian  and 
Georgie  are  to  join  us  on  Wednesday  week, 
and  Keith  may  run  over  any  day.  By  the 
way,  cousin,  I  was  so  disappointed  in  Keith 
when  I  went  to  town  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  to  England." 

"  Disappointed  ?  Why  disappointed  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Verney. 

"Well,  Diana,  I  expected  to  see  an  im- 
posing figure,  like  that  French  travelling 
chap  we  saw  at  Biarritz,  with  his  hair  all 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  black  beard  a  yard 
long.  His  hair  was  just  a  little  curly,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  very  next  morning  he  had  it 
cut  as  close  as  any  Bond  Street  swell ;  and 
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his  moustache  was  not  much  bigger  than 
one  of  your  camel's-hair  paint-brushes,  and 
very  like  it  too." 

"Why,  you  silly  boy,"  laughed  Lady 
Dalton,  "  did  you  think  Keith  could  have 
grown  a  beard  a  yard  long  in  five  months  ? 
And  his  moustache  is  hardly  three  years  old 
yet  I  I  am  glad  he  is  not  disfigured  with 
any  affectations  in  dress  or  AazV-dress.  We 
are  quite  content  with  him  as  he  is." 

"  But  what  about  this  fresh  project  of 
yours,  Stella  ?  Tell  me  about  that !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Verney,  who  took  no  special  interest  in 
Keith  Moray  or  his  moustache. 

"  It  is  quite  a  new  kind  of  entertainment," 
replied  her  friend,  "  that  we  invented  at 
Holycave ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  by  the  way 
it  has  been  already  received,  it  will  be  the 
rage.  Guess  what  it  is.  Doggie  !  '  Je  vous 
le  donne  en  deux,  je  vous  le  donne  en  trois,' 
as  Madame  de  Sevigne  says." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess  it, 
if  it  is  one  of  Mrs.  Kowlej's  aesthetic 
dreams.  I  have  no  experience  in  night- 
mares." 

"  No,  no ;  Mrs.  Kowley  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     Do  guess,  Di." 

"  Amateur  theatricals  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  A  mob  of  scene-shifters  and 
carpenters,  and  professionals  to  coach  one  I 
So  essentially  vulgar  !  " 

"  Why,  mamma,"  cried  Harry,  "  how  can 
it  be  vulgar.  Theatricals  are  all  the  rage 
among  the  grandees  !  " 

*'  Vulgarity  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
orders,"  said  Mrs.  Verney,  with  so  close  an 
imitation  of  sister  Chatty's  didactics  that 
her  companions  burst  out  laughing ;  upon 
which  Lulu  leaped  down  from  her  lap,  to 
perform  a  rapid  circular  dance  with  his  own 
tail,  resuming  his  former  position  with  an 
expression  which  said  as  plainly  as  a  dog's 
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face  could,  "  That  was  a  concession  to  human 
levity,  but  quite  foreign  to  the  dignity  of 
canine  nature." 

"  Guess  again,  Di  I " 

"  Tableaux  vivants  ?  " 

Stella  shook  her  head. 

"  A  fancy  ball  ?  " 

''Not  exactly,  but  near  enough.  Some- 
thing more  artistic  than  a  fancy  ball.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  Tennysonian  ball  ? " 

"  A  what  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Yerney,  with 
such  an  air  of  stupefaction  that  Harry 
laughed  again  ;  but  Lulu  would  not  even 
smile. 

Lady  Dalton  proceeded  to  explain.  "  A 
Tennysonian  ball  is  one  in  which  all  the 
ladies,  and  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  as 
can  be  persuaded,  are  to  assume  the  appro- 
priate costume  of  the  different  heroines,  or 
characters,  in  Tennyson's  poems.  No  one 
is   to  suffer   her   choice   of  a  character  to 
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transpire,  and  all  are  to  wear  a  mask — just 
a  little  half-mask,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Verney  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  The  gardener's  daughter  in  a  mask  will 
look  funny,"  she  remarked. 

"  Don't  be  hypercritical,  Doggie,"  said 
Stella  ;  "  it  will  be  a  medley,  you  know." 

"  So  I  should  imagine.     Well,  go  on  ? " 

"  And  these  masks  are  to  be  retained  in 
every  case,  until  some  one  of  the  gentlemen 
addresses  the  wearer  in  a  line  or  two  of 
the  poem  she  represents,  and  leads  her  out 
to  dance.  Then,  and  then  only,  she  will 
be  free  to  dance  with  any  one  else  she 
pleases." 

'^  And  if  he  mistakes,  and  addresses  the 
wrong  lines  to  her,  or  forgets  to  repeat  any 
lines  at  all "? " 

"  Then  she  must  wait  until  she  is  wooed 
by  some  one  better  read  in  his  Tennyson. 
Don't  you  see  how  instructive  it  is,  Diana — 
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how  superior  to  the  aimless  frivolity  of  our 
usual  dances  ? 

"  I  think,"  answered  Diana,  "it  is  rather 
hard  upon  the  ladies,  who  are  to  be  doomed 
to  fade  as  wall-flowers  because  their 
admirers  forget  their  quotations,  or  do  not 
recognize  their  dress." 

"Oh,  no  fear  but  they  will  find  a  way 
of  evading  that  difficulty.  Some  kindly 
'  prompter '  will  come  to  their  assistance, 
if  nothing  else  will  do  ;  and,  once  the  spell 
is  broken,  the  floor  is  free  to  every 
dancer,  and  even  the  uninitiated  may  join 
in." 

"  But  why  Tennyson,  Stella  ?  Why  not 
Shakespeare  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Shakespeare  is  so  hack- 
neyed among  the  professionals,  and  then 
he  is  bulky,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  mostly ;  whereas  Tennyson  lies  on 
every  drawing-room  table,  and  every  dunce 
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can  quote  him,  and  verify  his  quotation 
without  much  trouble." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  certainly," 
said  Diana,  gravely. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Stella,  "  this  is  only 
the  rough  sketch  of  our  plan.  We  are  all 
to  meet  together  next  week  to  agree  to  fill 
up  the  details,  and,  if  necessary,  modify  our 
plan." 

"  And  when  is  it  to  come  off  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  But  that  is  no  matter.  The 
girls  will  enjoy  the  discussion  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  dresses,  etc.,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  festa  itself,  and  it  will  while  away  the 
dark  days  to  talk  it  over  and  plan  it — our 
'  Round  Table  masque,'  as  Mrs.  Eowley  calls 
it.  You  see,  we  are  nearly  in  December 
already  ;  at  Christmas  I  am  due  at  Colonel 
Fanshawe's  to  stay  over  Twelfth  Night — 
juvenile  dances,  Christmas-  trees,  and  a 
madrigal    concert  ;     then     the    choice     of 
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dresses,  of  decorations,  all  sorts  of  minor 
arrangements — and  we  shall  have  to  order 
almost  everything  in  town ; — I  don't  think 
we  can  name  an  earlier  time  than  the  third 
week  in  January." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  cannot,"  assented 
Diana ;  "  but  such  protracted  engagements 
are  rather  rash.  Why,  our  little  society 
may  have  formed,  and  dissolved,  and  re- 
formed, like  the  patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
twenty  times  before  then  1 " 

"  No  danger,"  laughed  Harry.  "  Dorset- 
shire society  is  more  conservative  than  that. 
The  county  people  have  all  come  home  from 
their  '  outings,'  and  won't  move  again  for 
six  months  to  come.  Many  of  them  will  be 
having  visitors  at  Christmas — new  recruits 
for  mamma,  besides  the  new  friends  she  has 
made  at  Biarritz,  to  close  up  our  ranks  if 
any  fall  out ;  and  there  is  the  inevitable 
Sir  Brian,  with  his  unavoidable  cousin.     Our 
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kaleidoscope  pattern  is  fixed  colour,  Di,  I 
promise  you,  and  I,  for  one,  mean  to  have 
lots  of  fun." 

"If  you  expect  so  many  guests,"  objected 
Doggie,  *'  I  think  that  the  range  of  cha- 
racters will  be  rather  limited,  if  restricted  to 
Tennyson's  'Idylls/  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  include  the  heroines  of  other  poets  in 
your  portrait  gallery,  if  only  to  give  a  little 
variety  to  the  quotations  that  are  to  unmask 
the  ladies  ?  Toujours  perdrix  might  prove 
monotonous  to  the  Laureate's  most  ardent 
admirers.  Besides,  all  the  girls  will  want 
to  be  Elaines  or  Guineveres." 

"Whom  else  can  we  have?"  questioned 
Stella,  meditatively.  "There  are  the  two 
Brownings,  and  the  Arnolds,  and  the  two 
Morrises,  and  Longfellow,  and " 

"  Why,  mamma  ! "  cried  Harry,  admir- 
ingly, "  what  a  bag  you  have  made  I  But, 
I  say,  if  we   are   to  go  beyond  Tennyson, 
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whom  everybody  knows,   we  shall   want  a 
^  coach '  to  put  us  up  to  the  ^  tags. 

"Georgina  will  coach  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Verney.  "She  is  rather  proud  of  her  literary 
attainments.  A  little  goes  a  great  way  at 
Oaklands." 

''  And  there's  Sir  Brian,"  said  Lady 
Dalton  ;  '^  he  has  all  the  modern  poets  at 
his  fingers' -ends.  He  and  Jenny  and  Keith 
Moray  could  coach  every  ignoramus  among 
you  ;  but  Sir  Brian  is  the  only  available  one 
of  the  three,  because  he  does  not  dance." 

"Ah,"  murmured  Doggie,  with  a  sly 
glance  at  Stella,  "  I  thought  we  should  find 
Sir  Brian  indispensable.  What  a  gift  you 
have,  Stella,  for  drawing  out  the  capabili- 
ties of  your  friends  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VII  I. 

AMONG    THE   POETS. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  Lady 
Dalton's   claims   to   popularity   among   the 
younger  guests  of  either  sex  who  flocked 
around  her,  that  she  did  not  scruple  to  set 
at  defiance  any  rule  of  local  or  even  fashion- 
able  ceremonial   that   would   at   any   time 
have  interfered  with  their  enjoyment.      Fais 
ce   que   voudras  was    as  frankly  the  motto 
of  Oakland  Heights,  as  it  was  of  the  Abbey 
of    Thelema ;    and   she   had    potent   spells 
whereby  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  elder 
folks.    Admiral  Portway  might  snarl  a  little 
at  having  to  drive  nine  miles  to  a  dinner 
served  an  hour  earlier  than  was  considered 
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canonical  hours  at  Greenhayes,  that  a  longer 
evening  might  be  ensured  to  those  who 
"  dropped  in  "  for  the  dance  or  the  music. 
But,  then,  his  favourite  dishes,  his  favourite 
wines,  were  never  forgotten,  and  there  was 
always  a  pleasant  old  quidnunc  like  himself 
left  to  chat  with  when  the  repast — too  brief, 
he  would  have  said,  for  comfortable  diges- 
tion— was  over,  and  the  queen  of  the  feast, 
with  her  gayer  satellites,  had  swept  away 
to  the  drawing-room  to  meet  the  band  of 
pleasure-seekers,  who  had  walked  or  driven 
from  their  dwellings  at  more  convenient 
distances.  Old  Mrs.  Eobson  might  feel,  and 
say,  that  old  folk — and  young  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter — had  better  be  in  their  beds, 
than  sitting  up  for  hours  after  the  main 
business  of  the  dinner  had  been  despatched. 
She  liked  a  dinner  to  be  a  dinner,  a  dance 
or  a  concert  to  be  one  or  the  other  ;  but  not 
that  the  first  should  be  cut  short  to  prolong 
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the  evening  until  midnight.  But  she  was 
apt  to  forget  this  objectionable  distribution 
of  time  when  engaged  in  a  game  of  bezique 
or  ecarte  with  Sir  Brian  (whom  Stella  found 
invaluable  as  an  aide-de-camp  on  such 
occasions),  while  the  pretty  grand-nieces 
were  coquetting  with  more  admirers  than 
they  would  have  chanced  upon  in  two  years' 
visiting  anywhere  but  at  Oaklands ;  for 
although  Mrs.  Burnes  once,  in  a  moment  of 
bitterness,  had  said  that  Lady  Dalton  was 
"  a  man-trap,"  she  was  more  like  a  limed 
twig,  which  detains,  but  does  not  appropriate 
the  prey.  And  while  Lady  Dalton  liked 
parasites  and  admirers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
and  sex,  she  cared  little  for  lovers,  whose 
too  exacting  homage  would  have  "  fluttered 
the  dove-cote"  too  seriously.  It  was  for 
this — at  least,  Mrs.  Verney  thought  so — that 
she  allowed  Sir  Brian's  persistent  attentions. 
She  kept  him  at  her  side  to  keep  at  bay  two 
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or  three  other  would-be  suitors  to  her  beaux 
yeux,  or  those  of  her  cassette;  and,  attri- 
buting to  timidity  his  backwardness  to  com- 
promise himself  by  an  open  declaration,  she 
had  no  fear  that  he  would  "  strain  in  the 
least,"  or  *'  give  tongue,"  when  a  sign  from 
her  would  enjoin  silence. 

There  was  a  special  gathering  one  evening 
at  Oaklands,  shortly  after  Lady  Dalton's 
return  home,  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
projected  festa.  In  her  attitude  of  irre- 
concilable. Chatty  Burnes  was  seated  a 
little  apart  from  the  group  which  had 
gathered  round  Lady  Dalton  at  the  tea- 
table,  where  she  always  presided.  Mrs. 
Verney  was  lounging  on  a  cushioned  otto- 
man, sipping  her  tea,  which  Charley  had 
just  brought  her ;  while  he  appropriated  a 
luxurious  fauteuil  by  her  side,  which  Sir 
Brian  had  ventured  to  move  a  little  nearer 
to    the   fair   hostess.      A   group    of    young 
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people,  among  whom  towered  the  tall  form 
of  Keith  Moray,  who  had  arrived  the  night 
before,  was  gathered  round  a  table,  at  which 
Georgina  Carruthers  was  seated,  turning 
over  a  huge  portfolio  of  "  fancy  "  costumes, 
from  which  were  to  be  selected  appropriate 
dresses  for  the  various  heroes  and  heroines 
of  "  the  Poets'  ball."  But  the  selection  was 
rendered  rather  difficult  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  costumier,  having  had  but  the 
vaguest  notion  of  any  such  representations, 
had  confined  himself  to  no  literary  or  artistic 
design,  and  it  followed  that  the  intending 
performers,  in  choosing  their  toilettes,  would 
have  to  draw  a  little  on  their  imaginations 
to  avoid  any  startling  incongruity. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  illustrated  poems  in  the 
library,"  said  Harry ;  "let  us  fetch  them, 
and  each  of  us  pick  out  what  will  suit  him 
or  her  best." 

"  Let  us  first  decide  on  our  choice,"  said 
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Georgina ;  "  the  list  can  be  enlarged  later, 
for  not  two-thirds  of  those  who  will  join  us 
are  here  to-night.  Suppose  we  begin  by 
drawing  out  a  list " 

"  '  First  come,  first  served,'  "  cried  Harry. 
"  I  mean  to  be  little  Dagobert,  and  '  dance 
like  a  withered  leaf  among  you  all.  See 
here ;  "  and  he  jumped  up  and  began  to 
twirl  about  with  a  vivacity  that  excited 
such  peals  of  merriment  as  would  have  dis- 
gusted Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

*^  Let  us  pair  a  few  characters,"  suggested 
Georgina. 

"But  not  all  from  the  'Idylls,'"  said 
Lady  Dalton.  "  We  must  have  more  variety 
in  costume  than  they  will  afford." 

"  Do  name  a  pair,  somebody,"  said  Mrs. 
Verney.  "  Not  even  from  the  same  poem — 
that  will  give  more  variety  still." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sir  Brian,  "Long- 
fellow's Evangeline,  and " 
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"The  Devil  in  'Paradise  Lost,'"  said 
Harry. 

"  The  Peri  in  Moore's  '  Paradise  Ee- 
gained/  "  suggested  Captain  Finekin,  whose 
poetical  memories  were  rather  "  mixed." 

"  Byron's  Medora,"  proposed  Mary  May- 
nard,  whose  one  attraction  was  a  splendid 
head  of  real  golden  hair,  and  who  knew 
that  the  corsair's  bride  had  been  gifted 
with  "all  the  wildness  of  dishevelled 
charms." 

Followed  a  confused  medley,  like  the  bid- 
dings at  an  auction — "  Don  Juan  for  Me- 
dora ; "  "  The  Veiled  Prophet  for  the  Peri ;  " 
"  Browning's  Duchess,  Lucia  and  Xarifa  ;  " 
"  Atalanta  and  the  Last  Minstrel."  Then 
came  a  hail  of  Austin  Dobson's  delicate 
miniatures  ;  then  a  meteoric  shower  of  Swin- 
burne's glowing  portraits  from  the  gentle- 
men, emphatically  rejected  by  the  ladies ; 
and  then  Harry  once  more — 
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"  Jenny,  you'll  look  nice  as  the  mermaid, 
with  your  long  hair  let  loose  ;  and  Keith 
will  be  a  grand  black  merman — that  fellow 
'  who  kissed  a  mermaid  under  the  sea,  and 
kissed  her  again  till  she  kissed  he.' " 

Jenny  glanced  involuntarily  at  Keith. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  an  inde- 
finable expression.  Was  it  defiance  1  Was 
it  triumph  ?  It  was  not  certainly  depreca- 
tion ;  and  Genevra's  eyes  fell  beneath  them, 
while  the  ready  blush  crimsoned  face  and 
throat.  But  Sir  Brian  was  looking  at  her 
too.  He  did  not  catch  her  glance  at  Keith, 
but  he  saw  the  blush,  and  not  unnaturally 
attributed  it  to  an  association  of  ideas 
awakened  by  his  look,  recalling  to  her 
mind  that  unfortunate  railway  episode. 
Little  did  he  think  that  the  chief  actor  in 
that  most  objectionable  drama  was  standing 
beside  him  at  that  moment,  secretly  re- 
hearsing his  part  therein.     It  seemed  ages 
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to  Jenny  (it  was  not  half  a  minute)  before 
Keith  spoke. 

"And  pray,  Hal,  where  did  you  learn 
that  a  merman  must  be  black  ?  " 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  know  mer- 
maids are  always  fair,  so  the  mermen  ought 
to  be  black,  for  contrast." 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  are  altogether 
wrong.  Mermen  probably,  mermaids  cer- 
tainly, are  sea-green.  Perhaps  ces  demoi- 
selles"— smiling  at  the  girls — "  may  object 
to  assume  that  unfashionable  tint,  even  at  a 
Tennysonian  ball  ? " 

"  Oh,  by  George  ! "  cried  Harry. 
"  Mamma,  have  you  got  any  green  paint 
in  your  dressing-case  ? " 

"  No,  you  saucy  boy,  nor  any  other  paint," 
laughed  Lady  Dalton,  who,  with  her  still 
delicate  complexion,  could  aflford  to  ridicule 
such  an  imputation. 

"Nitrate  of  silver,"  mused  Mrs.  Verney. 
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"  Yes,  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  do 
it,  but  the  tint  would  be  permanent,  or 
nearly  so." 

"  Then,"  suggested  Stanforth,  "  the  green 
merman  would  have  to  stop  '  under  the  sea,' 
kissing  the  green  mermaid,  till  the  dye 
came  off.  No,  the  friskiest  merman  wouldn't 
be  equal  to  that  prolonged  exertion." 

"  You  have  got  kisses  on  the  brain,"  said 
Jenny,  disdainfully. 

"  That,"  rejoined  her  tormentor,  "  would 
be  '  matter  in  the  wrong  place '  with  a  ven- 
geance !  The  green  mermaid  would  be 
very  green  if  she  offered  to  kiss  a  fellow  on 
the  brain  !  Try  it  on,  Kit,  when  you  two 
take  the  parts  of  the  mer-people.  Kit  has 
had  recent  experience  in  the  kissing  exercise. 
I  came  upon  him  in  the  Oakland  woods  the 
other  day,  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  Wend- 
holm  in  his  arms,  and  wasn't  he  just  kissing 
her  ! " 
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At  this  unexpected  indiscretion  there  was 
general  "  sensation."  The  old  gentlemen 
snickered,  the  young  men  laughed.  The 
girls  tittered,  and  some  of  them  tried  to 
blush,  but,  from  long  disuse,  that  grace 
failed  to  come  at  call.  Charley  Burnes  was 
choking  with  suppressed  laughter  ;  his 
wife  glared  at  Keith,  and  clutched  her 
knitting-needles  like  daggers;  while  Lady 
Dalton  looked  round  in  perplexity,  half 
doubtful  whether  to  smile  or  frown. 

"  Now,  Harry  !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  too  bad 
of  you.  You  are  injuring  a  good  girl.  The 
prettiest  girl  in  Wendholm  is  Euby  Lello, 
beyond  dispute,  and  she  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Burnes's  pattern  maidens.  No  gentleman 
would  dare  to  kiss  her  in  the  wood  !  " 

"I  named  no  names,"  answered  Hal, 
"but  I  did  catch  Kit  kissing  somebody's 
daughter  in  the  wood,  and  he  can't  deny 
it!" 
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There  was  one  peculiarity  in  Keith  Moray 
and  Miss  Farquhar.  She  very  seldom 
deigned  to  look  full  at  him,  and  yet,  what- 
ever he  was  doing  or  saying  she  was  as 
keenly  conscious  of,  as  if  she  had  been 
watching  him.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice  her  among  the  groups  surrounding 
Lady  Dalton,  yet  from  time  to  time  a  rapid 
glance  from  his  dark  eyes  took  in  every 
shade  of  emotion  that  crossed  her  face, 
every  least  movement  or  gesture.  No  one 
took  note  of  the  swift  glance  he  darted  at 
her  now,  as  she  stood,  a  little  withdrawn 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  turning  over  the 
engravings  on  a  stand  ;  but  the  lamp-light 
fell  full  on  her  face,  and  Keith  saw  that  she 
turned  very  pale.  Was  it  the  paleness  of 
anger,  of  disgust,  or — and  the  youth's 
pulses  bounded  with  a  rapture  of  surprise — 
could  she  care  whom  he  kissed  ? 

The  gaze  of  the  assembly  was  turned  on 
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him,  as  if  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
resent  Harry's  accusation,  or  at  least  offer 
some  defence.  He  took  a  step  forward,  and 
looked  round,  and  there  was  a  flash  of 
exultation  in  his  eyes,  a  ring  as  of  triumph 
in  his  voice,  very  much  at  variance  with  his 
words,  as  he  said — 

"  Peccavi !  I  confess  it.  I  have  erred, 
but,  dear  ladies  and  friends,  I  can  plead 
extenuating  circumstances." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Burnes  ;  she 
threw  a  severely  admonitory  look  at  her 
husband  and  rose.  ''You  will  excuse  me, 
Lady  Dalton,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  I  am  not 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  I  cannot  stay 
to  hear  subjects  treated  with  levity  which 
should  not  even  be  broached  in  the  presence 
of  young  people.  I  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Euby  Lello,  and  cannot  laugh  at  a  wrong 
done  to  her  good  name." 

But  Harry  Stanforth,   no  wise  daunted, 
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threw  himself  before  her,  and  compelled  her 
to  resume  her  seat.  ''  Fair  play,  Mrs. 
Burnes,  fair  play!  We  must  hear  Kit's  plea 
of  extenuatiug  circumstances." 

And  all  the  party,  awed  for  a  moment  by 
sister  Chatty's  solemnity,  echoed  his  cry — 
"  Plead,  Kit,  plead  ! " 

"  I  am  sure,"  began  Keith,  "  that  Harry 
named  no  young  lady ;  he  only  spoke  of 
*  somebody's  daughter.' " 

His  hearers  assented. 

"  I  confess  that' I  was  in  Oakland  Woods, 
when  '  somebody's  daughter '  came  down 
the  path,  carrying  a  bowl  of  new  milk.  It 
was  too  full  and  too  heavy  for  her ;  she 
spilled  it.  She  slip]3ed  in  it,  and  down 
she  came,  and  the  howls  she  set  up  were 
awful.  Could  I,  as  a  gentleman,  do  less 
than  offer  to  console  her  ?  So,  as  she 
truly  was  the  prettiest  girl  of  her  years 
in  Wendholm,  I  gave  her  a  kiss  and  a 
VOL.  III.  46 
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sixpence,  and  carried  her  home  in  my 
arms ! " 

Here  the  Vicar's  long-suppressed  hilarity 
found  vent  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  "  My 
word,  Moray!"  he  cried,  "you  have  justi- 
fied Ruby,  at  all  events.  No  athlete  could 
carry  bouncing  Ruby  Lello  home  a  mile 
through  Oakland  Woods  in  his  arms." 

''But,"  said  Harry,  'somebody's  daughter' 
was  more  portable.  She  was  Keeper  Joe's 
little  four-year-old  Annie." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  explana- 
tion. Keith  made  a  low  bow  to  the  audience, 
who  clapped  their  hands  in  applause.  Even 
Mrs.  Burnes's  stern  features  relaxed  a  little, 
though  she  still  looked  grave  ;  then,  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  paced  solemnly,  like  the 
statue  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  towards  the 
group  at  the  tea-table,  and  paused  behind 
her  husband's  chair. 

*'  We  must  be  going  home,  Charles." 
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"  Impossible,  Mrs.  Burnes,"  remonstrated 
Lady  Dalton.  "  Why,  it  is  hardly  nine 
o'clock  yet.  We  have  all  the  business  of 
the  evening  to  get  through." 

"We  have  business  to  get  through  at 
home,"  replied  Charlotte.  "  Dr.  Stewart's 
assistant  was  to  be  at  the  Vicarage  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  let  us  know  if  anything  would  be 
wanted  for  a  patient  at  Wendholm  Moss, 
whom  he  was  to  visit  this  evening." 

"  He  can  tell  the  cook,"  said  the  Vicar. 
"  Chatty,  you  are  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Norris, 
who  goes  every  evening  to  fetch  her  husband 
from  the  public-house." 

"  And  this,"  laughed  Stella,  indicating 
the  dainty  china  and  silver  tea-service,  "  is 
to  represent  the  bar,  I  suppose  ?  Your 
comparison  is  most  flattering,  Mr.  Burnes." 
Chatty  pursued,  relentlessly  and  without 
a  smile — "  Charles,  Mr.  Halbin  will  be 
waiting  for  us ;  he  will  be  tired  and  cold, 
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and  need  refreshment,  and  you  have  the 
key  of  the  cellarette  !  " 

Thus  urged,  the  Vicar  reluctantly  with- 
drew from  the  merry  circle,  who,  it  must 
be  admitted,  seemed  in  no  degree  saddened 
by  his  withdrawal,  or  that  of  his  severe 
sjDouse,  but  resumed  their  discussion  with 
still  greater  animation. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Carruthers,"  cried  Harry, 
''how  are  all  these  buffers  to  be  costumed  ?  " 

"Out  of  the  illustrated  editions  of  their 
authors,  of  course,"  said  Stella. 

"And  when  there  are  none  ?  " 

"  Well,  from  the  illustrated  editions  of 
somebody  else." 

So  easy  a  solution  of  the  difficult}"  met 
with  general  approval  from  a  circle  which 
included  no  very  artistic  enthusiasts,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  run  upon  Lady 
Dalton's  portfolios  of  engravings,  and  even 
old  editions  of  illustrated  classics. 
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"  I  saw  a  Milton  somewhere/'  said  Geor- 
gina,  "  with  the  Lady  in  '  Conius/  very 
gracefully  draped.  Fetch  it  from  the  library, 
please,  Mr.  Moray,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Keith  with  the  little  air  of  authority  which, 
somehow,  always  irritated  Genevra. 

"  The  Lady  in  '  Comus,'  Georgina  !  "  said 
she.  '^  Why,  she  is  enchanted,  and  cannot 
rise  from  her  chair  !  Who  could  dance  with 
a  lady  with  a  chair  on  her  back  ?  " 

''  I  am  sure  !  "  observed  Sir  Brian,  ''  that 
we  shall  all  be  enchanted  to  vote  Miss  Car- 
ruthers  in  the  chair  ; "  adding  an  aside, 
"  especially  if  she  can  never  get  out  of  it." 

"  Here's  a  knight  in  armour!"  cried  young 
Finekin  ;  "just  the  thing  for  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake  ! " 

"Why,  Captain  Finekin,"  cried  Mrs. 
Verney,  "  that  is  Don  Quixote,  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha  !  " 

"And  a  very  good  knight,  too,"  murmured 
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Keith,  "  but  not  an  exemplar  in  the  way  of 
attire ; "  and,  laying  down  a  large  folio  copy 
of  an  illustrated  Milton — "  Here  are  some 
becoming  robes  for  you  young  ladies  !  " 

But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  huge 
tome  swung  open  on  a  portrait  of  Eve  in 
Eden  before  the  Fall.  However  fashionable, 
even  for  ladies,  may  be  the  "  artistic  "  study 
of  the  "  nude,"  it  has  not  yet — not  quite 
(perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  the  dress- 
makers)— been  prescribed  for  imitation  in 
"  society."  Harry,  who  stood  nearest  his 
friend,  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter.  Keith 
shut  the  volume  with  a  clap,  thereby  re- 
doubling Hal's  mirth,  and  was  bearing  it  off 
to  the  library  again,  when  he  was  met  at  the 
door  by  a  footman,  who  presented  to  him, 
on  a  silver  salver,  a  yellow  envelope  from 
the  telegraph  office,  hateful  to  gods  and 
men.  With  a  hurried  bow  of  apology  to 
Lady  Dalton,  Keith  tore  it  open,  and  Jenny, 
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who  was  looking  towards  him,  saw  him  turn 
deadly  pale. 

"  A  telegram  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ? " 
cried  Stella.     "  How  is  that,  Thomas  ? " 

'*  The  messenger  lost  his  way,  my  lady, 
and  went  round  to  Colbrook.  He  should 
have  been  here  at  seven." 

''  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Mr.  Moray  ? " 

"  Governor  taken  ill  ? "  queried  Harry, 
anxiously. 

Keith  handed  him  the  telegram,  which 
Stanforth  read  aloud — 

"  '  From  Judson,  Hurstleigh.  Come  at 
once.  Let  nothing  delay  you.' — You  will 
want  to  be  off  very  early,  old  man  ? " 

"  I  must  be  off  at  once,  this  moment," 
answered  Moray.  ''  Lady  Dalton  will  pardon 
a  hasty  farewell." 

''But,"  objected  Stella,  "the  last  Wend- 
holm  train  is  gone." 

"  I  can  catch  the  mail  train  at  Ketford  by 
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starting  at  once.  You  will  lend  me  '  Flying 
Fish/  Stanforth?  He  has  not  once  been 
out  to-day." 

"  All  right.  The  moon  is  just  rising ;  once 
you  get  down  the  hill,  he  will  take  you 
along  at  a  pace.  I'll  have  him  round  at  the 
door  before  you  have  changed  your  dress. 
Leave  him  at  the  Dragon,  and  your  traps 
shall  be  sent  after  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Dalton  ;  "  this  may  be 
only  a  passing  illness  of  Mr.  Moray's.  I  hope 
our  young  friend  will  be  back  with  us  soon, 
Harry,  and  need  his  '  traps '  again  here." 

To  this  polite  speech  Keith  only  replied 
by  a  bow,  and  the  two  young  men  quitted 
the  room  together. 

"  An  unpleasant  interruption  to  our 
gaiety,"  said  Doggie. 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  back  again,  never  fear,"  said 
Carruthers.  ''  Why,  Stanforth  says  that  old 
Moray  has  been  dying  these  ten  years,  and 
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the  young  fellow  is  his  heir.  He'll  come 
back  with  a  heavier  purse  and  a  lighter 
heart,  you'll  see." 

"  Don't  be  unfeeling,  Sir  Brian,"  remon- 
strated Stella.  "  Hal  says  there  is  a  devoted 
attachment  between  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
You  are  going,  admiral  ?  Our  party  breaks 
up  suddenly  to-night ;  we  will  re-form  it 
under  happier  auspices  before  long.  Come, 
young  people,  you  must  disperse  to  your 
rooms.  Diana  and  I  are  off  to  bed,  and 
Harry  will  be  in  no  humour  for  entertaining 
you.  He  is  affectionately  attached  to  old 
Mr.  Moray,  to  whom  he  owes  much  kind- 
ness. Jenny,  my  love,  you  are  to  sleep  in 
Georgina's  dressing-room  to-night.  Would 
you  mind  taking  these  smaller  volumes  and 
putting  them  back  on  the  shelves  ?  Harry 
makes  such  confusion,  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  find  any  book  that  is  wanted  when 
he  has  been  rummao^ino^  amono-  them." 
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Genevra  complied  with  this  request,  and 
began  to  collect  the  scattered  volumes,  and 
arrange  them  in  little  piles  for  removal. 
Sir  Brian  would  have  assisted  her,  but  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  the  smoking-room 
by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  presently 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Verney  were  alone  together, 
standing  by  the  fireside  and  conversing  in 
a  low  voice,  while  Miss  Farquhar,  in  a 
preoccupied  manner,  took  up  some  of  the 
books,  and  proceeded  with  them  into  the 
library.  The  door  was  ajar,  the  lamps 
burning  low,  but  there  was  a  clear  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  Keith  was  standing  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  in  his  riding- 
dress,  looking  eagerly  out  into  the  darkness. 

Genevra  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she 
went  forward,  deposited  her  books  on  the 
table,  and  paused  again.  Her  light  step 
was  noiseless  on  the  soft  Persian  carpet, 
and   Keith    did   not   move.       He   was   ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  causeless,  but  natural,  remorse 
for  having,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure, 
allowed  his  dearest  friend  on  earth  to  send 
him  from  his  sick,  perhaps  dying,  chamber, 
where  he  might  now  be  vainly  yearning  for 
him.  And  Genevra  stood,  looking  pityingly 
upon  him.  She  had  watched  him  covertly 
when  the  telegram  was  in  his  hand ;  she 
had  seen  the  expression  of  alarm  and  agony 
that  had  flitted  over  his  features  as  he  read 
it,  and  she  almost  hated  Sir  Brian  for  his 
heartless  speech.  No  one,  except  poor 
clumsy  Harry  and  herself,  felt  one  bit  for 
poor  Mr.  Moray's  suffering  or  Keith's 
sorrow — a  sorrow  which  even  she  could  but 
dimly  understand ;  but  she  thought  one 
gentle  word  of  hers  would  help  much  to 
comfort  him,  and  she  would  grant  him  that 
healing  word.  She  went  softly  up  to  him, 
and,  as  he  still  maintained  his  expectant 
attitude,     she     lightly     touched     his     arm. 
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Then  Keith  looked  round,  saw  her,  and 
removed  his  cap.  But  in  his  eyes  there 
was  a  dreamy,  absent  look,  as  if  he  was 
gazing  at  something  beyond  her — as  indeed 
he  was ;  for  his  thoughts  were  far  away, 
among  memories  in  which  she  had  no  share. 
He  did  not  speak,  so  Genevra  had  to  ad- 
dress him  first. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Moray.  I 
wish  I  could  help  you.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
very  unhappy  ?  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips 
than  she  could  have  stamped  with  vexation 
at  their  ridiculous  inadequacy,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  Keith  even  heard  them. 

''  Thanks,"  he  answered  vaguely.  "  Lady 
Dalton  is  very  kind."  (He  imagined  that 
she  had  delivered  some  message  from  Stella.) 
"  Are  you  not  sitting  up  too  late  ?  I  heard 
the  fellows  trooping  to  the  smoking-room 
as  I  came  downstairs.     Good  Heaven !  will 
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that  horse  never  be  ready  ?  I  shall  be  too 
late — too  late  !  " 

He  turned  impatiently  from  his  very  in- 
efficient consoler,  and  looked  again  out  of 
the  window  on  the  moonlit  avenue.  The 
tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  approaching 
from  the  stables,  and  then  Harry's  voice 
calling — 

"  Kit  !  Kit !  where  are  you  ?  " 

'*  I  am  here,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  What 
a  time  you  have  been  ! "  and  the  youth 
darted  from  the  room  without  even  a  part- 
ing glance  at  Genevra,  whose  presence  he 
had  entirely  forgotten. 

For  some  days  after  that,  Miss  Farquhar 
went  about  with  quite  a  subdued  air,  and 
a  greatly  diminished  sense  of  her  own  im- 
portance. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 


A    FLY    IN   AMBER. 


"  Not  that  the  thing  is  either  rich  or  rare, 
We  wonder  how  the  devil  it  came  there !  " 

Meantime  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnes  pursued 
their  way  in  silence  down  the  steep  path 
through  the  Oakland  woods.  Charley  was 
a  little  sullen  at  having  been  dragged  off 
from  the  laughing  group  in  Lady  Dalton's 
warm  and  brilliant  drawing-room,  into  the 
frosty  starlight,  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  parish  doctor  about  an  old  man  who 
had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  likely 
to  be  ill  for  six  months  longer.  But 
Charley,  to  do  him  justice,  rarely  sulked 
for  long,  and  presently  he  spoke. 
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"  Chatty,  that  projected  ball  of  Lady 
Dalton's  will  be  rare  fun,  I  think.  It  is — 
let  me  see — more  than  twenty  years  since  I 
was  at  a  fancy  ball.  I  was  quite  young 
then,  but  how  I  did  enjoy  it !  I'll  be  off 
the  chain  at  Oaklands,  and  frisk  it  with 
the  best  of  them." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  go  to  this 
ball,  Charles  ?  "   asked  the  wife,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do,  and  in  character,  too.  I 
settled  it  with  Lady  Dalton.  I  will  go  as 
Cranmer." 

The  horror  in  Mrs.  Burnes's  placid  counte- 
nance at  this  most  preposterous  suggestion 
would  have  shrivelled  Charley  up,  if  the 
dim  light  had  allowed  him  to  see  it ;  and 
there  was  horror,  too,  in  her  voice  as  she 
replied — "  Cranmer  ?  But  Cranmer  lived 
and  died  a  martyr !  It  is  profanation, 
Charles.  Only  fictitious  personages  may  be 
burlesqued  in  such  festivities." 
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"  Well,  then,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He's  not 
a  fictitious  character,  but  he  often  figures 
on  stages.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not  a 
martyr !  " 

"■  My  dear  Charles,  you  are  not  seriously 
thinking  of  taking  part  in  such  childish 
levities  ?  If  you  choose  to  go  as  a  spectator, 
well  and  good — though,  indeed,  I  hardly 
think  it  will  be  either  ;  but  for  the  Vicar  of 
the  parish  to  take  an  active  part  in  such 
buffooneries — it  must  not  be." 

When  Mrs.  Burnes  spoke  in  that  tone, 
her  husband  knew  that  no  resistance  was 
possible.  Always  indulgent  to  his  least 
whim  in  which  no  loss  of  dignity  was 
involved,  in  matters  of  principle  (seldom  as 
such  questions  arose  between  them)  she  was 
immovable  as  the  church  tower.  So  he 
yielded  at  once. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Charlotte  ;  you 
usually  are.     We  will  just  go  as  lookers-on. 
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then.  You  don't  object  to  that,  you 
say?" 

"  We  will  go  if  you  particularly  wish  it, 
dear." 

"  You  need  not  assent  so  coldly,  Chatty. 
I  wish  you  were  more — more " 

"  I  wish  I  were  whatever  would  make  me 
more  attractive  to  you,  my  love,"  answered 
Chatty,  gently. 

''  Well,"  resumed  the  unsoftened  husband, 
"  I  wish  you  were  more  sympathetic.  You 
are  very  unlike  Lady  Dalton  in  that 
respect." 

"  I  believe  I  am  unlike  her,"  replied  Mrs. 
Burnes,  but  without  an  inflection  of  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice.  She  had  too  much  strong 
good  sense  to  commit  the  common  blunder 
of  a  jealous  woman,  of  disparaging  her  rival. 

"  A  sympathetic  nature,"  resumed  Charley, 
who,  with  a  man's  obtuseness,  having 
unwarily  plunged  a  knife  in   the  heart  of 
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the  wife  who  adored  him,  now  proceeded 
to  turn  it  in  the  wound — ^'  a  sympathetic 
nature  is  a  great  charm  in  woman.  It  is 
Lady  Dal  ton's  greatest  charm,  even  more 
than  her  beauty." 
Chatty  was  silent. 

"  I  thought,"  continued  Mr.  Burnes, 
"  that  it  was  very  well  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Floyd  in  that  lecture  I  went  to 
hear  at  Eetford,  '  On  the  Influence  of  Sex 
on  Music' " 

"He  is  a  Dissenter,"  observed  Chatty, 
irrelevantly. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  "  said  liberal 
Charley.  "  Let  me  see  ;  what  was  it  ? — ■ 
'  The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  with  joy.'  " 
"  That  is  Scripture,  Charles." 
"  I  am  aw^are  of  that,  my  dear.  I  think 
you  might  trust  my  memory  to  that  extent, 
Charlotte." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  rejoined  the 
wife,  meekly. 

The  Vicar  continued,  "  He  chose  that 
Scripture  to  illustrate  his  views  of  the  male 
and  female  hierarchies  of  heaven.'' 

"  There  is  no  male  and  female  in  heaven," 
objected  Mrs.  Burnes. 

"  Not  now,  of  course,  but  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  primordial  heaven — ^  in  the 
beginning,'  you  know.  He  made  them  male 
and  female." 

"  Very  far-fetched,"  said  Chatty. 

Mr.  Burnes  disregarded  this  hostile  criti- 
cism. ^'  He  said — very  finely,  I  thought — 
that  man  was  the  ten-stringed  instrument 
of  David's  psaltery,  which  needs  a  strong, 
perhaps  even  a  rough  touch,  to  bring  out 
all  the  harmony  of  its  chords  ;  while  woman 
was  a " 

"  Fiddlestick  !  "  said  Chatty. 

That   ejaculation    of   Mrs.    Burnes 's    had 
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always  a  repressive  effect  on  the  Vicar,  and 
he  relapsed  into  silence,  racking  his  memory 
for  the  professor's  comparison,  which  had 
escaped  it — until  the  pair  reached  the  Vicar- 
age door,  where  both  paused  a  moment 
and  glanced  upwards  simultaneously  at  the 
frosty  glitter  of  the  starlit  sky. 

''  I  have  it ! "  cried  the  Vicar,  suddenly. 
"  That  woman  was  an  ^olian  harp,  touched 
into  melody  by  the  faintest  waft  of  every 
passing  breeze.  So  like  Lady  Dalton,  is  it 
not  ?  Stella,"  he  repeated,  still  gazing  at 
the  stars — "  her  very  name  is  sympathetic!" 

But  Chatty,  also  looking  at  the  stars, 
shrank  suddenly,  as  if  their  light  had 
wounded  her.  "  Come  in,  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"  the  doctor  may  be  waiting  for  us." 

But  the  doctor  had  waited  nearly  an 
hour,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  to  visit 
another  patient  on  his  way  home. 

Mrs.  Burnes  only  sighed — a  very  small 
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sigh.  "  Bring  in  the  tray,  Mary,"  she  said, 
"  your  master  has  had  a  cold  walk  through 
the  wood." 

"  Not  for  me.  Chatty.  I  can't  wait  for 
it.  Now  I  have  seen  you  safe  home,  I  shall 
run  up  to  Oaklands  again,  and  finish  the 
evening." 

"  At  this  hour,  Charles  ? " 

"Why,  it  is  not  much  past  ten  o'clock. 
I  can  get  there  in  twenty  minutes  w^hen 
your  short  steps  do  not  hinder  me.  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  break  up  till  long  after 
midnight  to-night.  I  shall  get  supper  there, 
so  do  not  sit  up  for  me.  Chatty." 

He  left  the  house  hurriedly,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  and  had  passed  through  the 
garden  gate,  when  he  missed  his  walking- 
stick — not  a  slight  cane,  such  as  the  youths 
Keith  and  Harry  sometimes  sported,  nor 
even  the  more  substantial,  but  still  unpre- 
tentious, rattan  on  which  Sir  Brian  was  wont 
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to  lean ;  but  a  thick,  strong  oaken  staflf,  on 
which  he  could  fearlessly  support  himself  in 
climbing  up  the  precipitous  path  to  Oak- 
lands.  He  turned  back  to  fetch  it,  and 
went  round  the  house  to  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife,  intend- 
ing to  signal  to  her  for  his  stick  from  with- 
out. 

The  blinds  were  not  down,  the  doctor 
having  drawn  them  up  to  look  out  while 
expecting  his  host  that  should  have  been. 
The  Vicar  s  step  made  no  sound  on  the  crisp 
grass,  and  he  looked  in,  himself  unseen  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  evergreen  bushes 
that  grew  round  the  window.  The  room 
looked  very  bright  and  pleasant — his  arm- 
chair drawn  up  beside  the  fire,  his  warm 
slippers  on  the  rug,  and  the  supper- tray  on 
the  table,  with  its  napery  as  snowy,  its 
china  and  silver  as  faultlessly  glittering,  as 
Lady  Dalton's  could  be, — with  preparations 
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for  his  own  special  "brew,"  and  the  savoury 
game-pie   which    his    soul    loved.      It    all 
looked    so   nice.      There    was  a   long,   cold 
walk  between  him  and  Lady  Dalton's  more 
elaborate  banquet,  and  then  the  same  cold 
walk  back.     Charley  hesitated,  and  looked 
again.      Something   unusual   in    his  wife's 
attitude  drew  his  attention  from  the  game- 
pie.     She  was  standing,  almost  droopingly, 
on   the   hearthrug,  with    her   back   to    the 
window.      There    was  a  listlessness  in   her 
attitude,   very  unlike  her  usually  firm  and 
alert    carriage,   and    when    she    turned   her 
head  slightly,  the    lamp -light   showed   her 
face  in  profile,  and  something  glittered  on 
her    eyelashes    and   fell    slowly   down   her 
cheeks.     The  Vicar  gazed  in   perfect   con- 
sternation.    A  tear !     The   first,    the  very 
first  tear  he  had  ever  seen  his  Chatty  shed  ! 
The  bursting  of  a  torrent  would  have  ap- 
palled him  less.     She  lifted  her  hand  and 
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quietly  wiped  it  away,  then  as  quietly 
moved  to  the  window  to  draw  down  the 
blinds  ;  and  Charley,  feeling  like  a  criminal, 
slunk  away  into  the  deepest  shadow  of  the 
laurels.  Never — never  before  had  there  been 
a  deeper  shadow  within  his  home  !  Then, 
keeping  on  the  turf,  he  passed  noiselessly  to 
the  garden  gate  again,  but  he  did  not  open 
it.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  leaning 
thoughtfully  upon  it,  and — he  did  not  look 
up  to  the  stars  !  Presently  he  returned  to 
the  house.  The  hall- door  was  still  un- 
fastened— a  common  practice  in  primitive 
Wendholm ;  but  Mrs.  Burnes  heard  the  fa- 
miliar step  in  the  vestibule,  the  familiar 
clatter  of  the  hat-stand,  and  looked  up  with 
a  smile  when  her  husband  entered.  Quite 
a  calm  smile  it  was ;  there  was  no  vestige 
of  tears  on  her  face,  unless  it  might  be  just 
a  little  heightened  flush — on  the  tip  of  her 
nose! 
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"  You  have  come  back  for  your  stick, 
dear  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  left  it  here  in  the 
corner.  I  thought  you  might  have  taken 
another  from  the  umbrella-stand  as  you  went 
out." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  Vicar,  a  little  hesi- 
tatingly, perhaps  a  little  awkwardly  ;  "I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  think  I 
care  to  go  back  to  Oaklands  to-night." 
Then,  putting  his  arm  caressingly  round  his 
wife,  he  added,  "  You  are  right.  Chatty,  as 
you  always  are.  I  have  laid  too  much  of 
my  work  upon  you  lately.  No,  no !  " — as 
she  seemed  about  to  protest — "  you  never 
complain,  I  know ;  but  an  old  chap  like  me 
has  no  business  to  play  the  fool  amongst 
the  youngsters ;  and,  after  all,  my  Eosebud, 
there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  up  there  as  a 
bright  little  home  like  my  own  !  " 

Mrs.  Burnes  tried  to  answer — tried  to 
smile  ;  but  the  surprise,  the  reaction,  quite 
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overcame  her,  and,  dropping  her  head  on 
her  husband's  shoulder,  she  burst  into  tears. 
Chatty  Burnes  weeping  like  a  child  !  The 
rarity  of  the  phenomenon  (mark  that  point, 
ye  pluvious  wives !)  gave  it  the  significance 
of  a  portent  to  the  startled  Vicar  ;  but  the 
emotion,  so  long  repressed,  would  have  its 
way,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  his 
caresses  and  soothing  words  took  effect  and 
Mrs.  Burnes  ceased  sobbing,  and,  smiling 
faintly,  even  blushing  a  little,  at  this  utter 
breakdown  of  her  habitual  self-control,  took 
her  place  at  the  supper-table,  and  resumed 
her  duties  of  ministering  to  a  famished 
husband's  needs.  And  then,  "  when  the  pie 
was  opened,  the  birds  began  to  sing." 

But,  from  that  time  forth,  the  Burneses 
were  oftener  seen  together  about  their  parish 
work  than  in  any  of  the  Oaklands  play- 
grounds (where,  to  say  truth,  they  were 
neither  missed  nor  regretted),  and  perhaps 
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there  was  thenceforth  an  almost  impercep- 
tible softening  of  sister  Chatty's  censure  of 
the  weaklings  who  were  wanting  in  self- 
control. 

And  thus,  one  of  Mrs.  Vernej  s  "  clouds/' 
in  breaking,  vanished  for  ever  from  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  Vicar's  innocent  home. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COMFOET   AND    COUNSEL. 

Travelling  with  what  speed  he  could  ''  by 
road  and  rail,"  Keith's  journey  was  a  slow 
one.  For  some  unexplained  reason — a  private 
preoccupation  of  his  own,  perhaps — "  Fly- 
ing Fish "  was  not  "up  to  his  work,"  as 
usual,  and  consequently  his  rider  had  the 
ineffable  annoyance  of  seeing  the  mail  train 
speeding  merrily  on  its  way  just  as  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  Eetford  terminus.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  miserable 
vigil  in  an  indifferent  hotel  until  the  earliest 
morning  up-train ;  and,  what  with  changes 
and  delays  at  junctions,  it  was  nearly  noon 
before  he  reached  Hurstleigh,  having  been 
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met  at  his  last  stage  by  his  own  groom  (to 
whom  he  had  telegraphed  from  town)  with 
his  dog-cart.  To  his  eager  inquiries  for  his 
uncle,  the  man  replied  that  the  doctor  had 
left  him  just  before  Mr.  Keith's  telegram 
come,  and  had  said  he  was  out  of  danger. 
But,  the  groom  added,  Mr.  Judson  (Mr. 
Moray's  confidential  attendant)  had  been  in 
a  mighty  bad  way  about  his  master  yester- 
day morning,  and  so  were  they  all. 

Eelieved  to  hear  that  the  danger,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  passed,  at  least  for  the 
present,  Keith  drove  on  in  silence  until  he 
reached  Hurstleigh  ;  and  throwing  the  reins 
to  the  servant,  sprang  up  the  stone  steps, 
and  darted  into  the  hall,  where  Judson,  who 
had  heard  the  wheels  approaching,  came 
downstairs  to  receive  him. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Keith,"  he  cried  out, 
in  a  subdued  voice  ;  ''  he  is  going  on  nicely, 
Dr.  Laing  says.     But  you  must  not  see  him 
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yet,  for  we  did  not  tell  him  we  had  sent  for 
you.  He  did  so  insist  that  we  were  not  to 
send  for  you.  Walk  into  the  study,  please, 
Mr.  Keith  ;  lunch  is  laid  for  you  there.  You 
look  as  if  you  want  something.  My  word,  you 
look  almost  as  bad  as  the  master  himself !  " 

"I  am  dead  beat,  Judson,"  answered 
Keith,  as  he  flung  himself  into  an  easy-chair 
by  a  blazing  fire,  "  chilled  to  the  bone,  and 
famished.  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  I  left 
Oaklands.  I  ordered  breakfast  at  Ketford, 
but  couldn't  eat  it ;  it  would  have  choked 
me." 

"  That  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  Mr. 
Keith.  It  isn't  what  any  one  should  do 
who  is  going  to  wait  on  an  invalid.  Shakes 
the  nervous  system,  it  does.  There,  that's 
right ;  drink  it  off,  and  eat  some  of  this 
corned  beef  You  oughtn't  to  have  come, 
looking  so  haggard,  to  attend  on  an 
invalid." 
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^'  It  was  very  wrong,"  answered  Keith, 
penitently  ;  "  but  then,  oh,  Judson,  I  hardly 
dared  hope  that  I  was  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  an  invalid  only.  He  has  never 
yet  had  so  serious  an  attack  as  this,  has 
he?" 

"  There,  there,  don't  excite  yourself,"  said 
Judson,  soothingly,  "  or  I  shan't  allow  you 
to  see  him  to-day.  Take  some  of  this  cutlet 
and  some  champagne.  Mr.  Moray  was  in 
a  nice  sleep  when  I  came  down,  and  the 
trained  nurse  is  with  him.  As  soon  as  he 
knows  you  are  here  he'll  want  to  see  you, 
doctor  or  no  doctor;  so  I  shan't  let  him  know 
you  are  in  the  house  until  you  are  fed  and 
rested,  and  washed  and  dressed  " — he  might 
have  been  talking  to  a  baby — ''  and  quite 
yourself  again.  He  must  be  kept  quiet ; 
Dr.  Laing  says  so,  and  so  did  Sir  James 
Eiley." 

"  Sir  James  Eiley  ?  "  repeated  Keith,  sur- 
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prised.  "  Why  was  he  sent  for  ?  It  is  not  a 
surgical  case  ? " 

"  It  was  a  surgical  case,  sure  enough,  and 
Sir  James  was  sent  for  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. Oh,  don't  looked  so  shocked,  Mr. 
Keith  ; "  for  Keith  had  turned  deadly  pale. 
"It  is  all  over — well  over,  now.  The 
operation  was  successful." 

"  Tell  me  at  once — tell  me  everything," 
said  Keith,  imperiously. 

"I  forgot  for  the  moment,  sir,  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I  did  not  mean  you 
to  hear  any  particulars  until  you  had  rested 
an  hour  or  two.  It's  bad  for  the  digestion, 
Mr.  Keith  ;  and  just  as  you  have  finished 
that  rabbit-pie — your  liver  won't  stand  it, 
sir." 

"  Pish  !  "  answered  Keith,  angrily  ;  "  my 
liver  would  stand  a  rabbit  with  the  fur  on. 
Speak  out  at  once,  or  I'll  go  to  my  uncle 
this  moment !  " 
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This  threat  was  successful,  as  the  young 
man  knew  it  would  be ;  and  Judson's  narra- 
tive was  immediately  forthcoming,  braving 
the  peril  of  undigested  rabbit-pie. 

Keith  learnt  for  the  first  time  that,  for 
some  weeks,  both  Mr.  Moray  and  his  medical 
adviser  had  been  aware  that  an  internal 
disease  had  been  the  cause  of  his  lately 
increased  weakness  and  suffering — a  disease 
incurable,  except  by  a  difficult  and  painful 
surgical  operation.  But,  with  the  mistaken 
tenderness  so  often  shown  by  sufferers  to 
those  who  love  them,  a  tenderness  which 
may  inflict  a  lifelong  regret,  Mr.  Moray  con- 
cealed his  true  condition  from  his  nephew, 
and  persistently  urged  his  visit  to  Oaklands, 
that  he  might  be  spared  the  suspense  of  ex- 
pecting, the  anguish  of  witnessing,  tortures 
w^hich  he  could  not  alleviate. 

"  And  if  I  sink  under  them,"  said  the 
patient,  "  there  will  doubtless  be  time  enough 
VOL.  m.  48 
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for  Keith  to  hurry  to  me  ;  and,  if  not,  he 
is  young — he  will  sorrow  deeply,  but  the 
sorrow  will  not  be  so  indelibly  impressed 
on  his  memory  by  anything  told  him 
as  by  anything  he  had  himself  taken  part 
in." 

"  He  was  wrong,"  said  Keith.  *'  Did  he 
suffer  much  ? " 

"I  think  not,  sir.  He  was  under  ether, 
and  all  was  going  on  well,  until  yesterday 
morning,  when  he  seemed  to  have  caught  a 
chill,  and  to  be  sinking  so  rapidly  that  we 
were  all  alarmed,  and  I  wired  for  you  at 
once.  However,  Dr.  Laing  and  Sir  James 
Avere  here  almost  as  my  message  was  sent 
off  to  you,  and  Mr.  Moray  rallied  and  has 
been  improving  steadily.  Dr.  Laing  as- 
sures us  that  we  have  no  cause  for  serious 
uneasiness;  there  is  only  weakness  to  combat 


now." 


'  Only     weakness  ! "      repeated      Keith, 
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"  and  he  so  feeble  at  his  best !  "  Still, 
he  could  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
things  now  than  when  he  first  arrived. 
Youth  at  three  and  twenty  can  be  more 
sanguine  after  a  good  breakfast  (with  none 
of  the  disastrous  results  predicted  by  Jud- 
son)  than  when  weary,  chilled,  and  fam- 
ished ;  and  when,  two  or  three  hours  later, 
he  was  admitted  to  his  uncle's  room,  there 
was  no  ''haggardness  "  about  him  to  alarm 
or  pain  the  beloved  invalid,  to  whom  he 
could  not  forbear  a  gentle  rej^roach  for 
having  banished  him  from  his  side  at  such 
a  time  of  peril. 

Mr.  Moray's  eyes  dwelt  fondly  on  the 
young  man's  face  as  he  whispered,  "  For- 
give me  my  selfishness,  dear  lad,  but  the 
knowledge  of  your  suffering  in  witness- 
ing it  would  have  more  than  doubled 
mine." 

And  Keith  said  no  more. 
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Mr.  Moray  continued  to  improve  rapidly, 
and,  a  month  after  his  nephew's  arrival,  he 
was  able  to  walk  from  his  bedroom  to  the 
couch  in  his  dressing-room,  with  the  hope 
of  coming  down  to  his  study  again  a  few 
days  later.  He  was  brighter  and  more 
cheerful,  too,  than  Keith  had  seen  him  for 
many  months  past,  having  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  his  doctor 
that,  his  strength  regained,  he  might  hope 
hereafter  for  a  lars^er  measure  of  health 
than,  perhaps,  he  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
Eeading  or  writing  was  as  yet  out  of  the 
question,  but  he  would  listen  with  much 
interest  to  the  sketches  of  Wendholm  life 
with  which  Keith  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him,  or  to  letters  from  Harry,  which, 
though  still  brief,  were  more  frequent  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  at  his 
friend's  request,  and  with  the  same  kind 
object.     Was  Keith's  desire  for  the  social 
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gossip  of  Wendholm  altogether  disinterested  ? 
If  it  was  not,  at  least  Harry's  compliance 
with  it  was. 

"The  Wendholm  and  Eetford  girls  are 
all  alive  still,  with  preparations  for  our 
litery  (sic)  fete,"  he  wrote.  "  My  mother 
has  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  neigh- 
bours within  twenty  miles,  and  we  shall 
muster  strong.  But  not  more  than  a  third 
will  wear  a  fancy  dress,  after  all.  Only  the 
younger  ones  go  in  for  that  muck,  and 
many  of  the  girls'  mas  won't  have  it, 
because  costume  dresses  are  dear ;  and  some 
of  the  fellows  hang  back,  because  they  don't 
care  for  poetry,  and  are  afraid  of  being  out 
in  their  ta2:s,  thouo^h  Geor2:ie  and  Dop-gie 
are  capital  coaches.  I  think  the  blunders 
will  be  the  best  fun.  But  we've  had  to 
give  in  about  the  pairing  from  the  same 
poem  ;  they  couldn't  manage  that,  some- 
how.    It'll  be  a  regular  medley." 
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'*  An  irregular  medley,  I  suppose  he 
means,"  smiled  Mr.  Moray. 

"  The  girls  pretend  to  keep  it  a  close 
secret  from  what  poet  or  poem  each  chooses 
her  part,  but  it  leaks  out  here  and  there, 
for  all  that.  I  wish  you  could  join  us,  old 
man  ;  I  don't  think  it'll  be  half  the  fun 
without  you  to  look  on.  You'd  be  a  jolly 
Sir  Lancelot.  Finekin  thought  hed  be  Sir 
Lancelot,  but  he's  a  head  too  short — only 
five  foot  seven  !  so  he  has  taken  Browniug's 
King  Charles  instead,  as  he  found  out,  by  a 
tip  to  the  maid,  that  Addy  Portway  would 

be  Queen  Polly (Can't  spell  her  name, 

and  haven't  the  book  about.)  Jenny  " — here 
Keith's  voice  "  dropped  into  silence,"  and 
he  read  what  followed  to  himself — "Jenny 
wished  to  be  Etarre" — Keitli  paused  and 
mused  a  moment — "  but  her  aunt  and  Mrs. 
Farquhar  objected,  and  chose  Enid  for  her. 
She  told  me  this  in  confidence,  but  as  you 
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are  not  to  be  witli  us,  I  do  no  harm  by  tell- 
ing you.  I  said  to  her  that  she'd  be  a 
wall-flower,  for  the  fellows  wouldn't  guess 
her,  and  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?  That 
it  didn't  matter  ;  she  only  cared  for  dancing 
with  men  who  could  dance  ivell,  and  that  we 
had  lost  our  best  dancer  in  Mr.  Moray.  There 
was  no  one  else  much  better  than  a  dancing 
bear  !  Saucy  little  minx  !  she  only  said  it 
to  spite  me.  She'd  have  said  quite  t'other 
thing  if  you  had  been  here,  to  spite  yoii^ 

Mr.  Moray,  who  was  watching  his 
nephew's  face,  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his 
cheek  glow.  He  did  not  ask  him  to  read 
the  rest  of  the  letter  aloud,  and  Keith  laid 
it  aside  without  remark.  Presently  the 
invalid  spoke. 

"When  is  the  masque  to  come  off,  my 
boy  ? " 

"  On  the  16th,  to-morrow  fortnight," 
answered  Keith,  with  an  involuntary  sigh. 
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^'  A  fortnight  hence  !  Why,  what  does 
Harry  mean  by  assuming  that  you  will  not 
be  there  ?  You  must  be  there,  if  only  to 
make  me  a  sharer  in  the  fun." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  can  you  imagine  that 
I  would  leave  you  in  your  present  condition, 
to  take  part  in  these  tomfooleries  ?  " 

"  My  present  condition  will  be,  I  trust, 
a  very  much  improved  condition  a  fortnight 
hence,  Keith.  I  can  very  well  spare  you, 
and  I  have  set  my  heart  on  your  going." 

"  Sorry  for  it,"  smiled  Keith,  ''because  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  staying  away." 

"  You  need  not  be  absent  more  than  two 
or  three  days." 

"  And  be  wired  for  as  soon  as  I  am 
there  ;  "  and  Keith  shuddered. 

"  You  are  a  cheerful  prophet,  I  must  say," 
rejoined  Mr.  Moray.  ''  One  would  think 
you  had  been  wired  for  every  time  you  had 
been  away,  and  it  never  chanced  but  once, 
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and  then  needlessly.  I  never  wisli  to  tie 
you  to  my  couch-head,  Keith ;  and  Judson, 
who  has  been  my  faithfal  attendant  since 
you  were  a  schoolboy,  would  not  like  it 
either.  He  is  getting  a  little  jealous  of 
you  already." 

But  vain  were  all  Mr.  Moray's  entreaties 
and  expostulations  to  move  the  youth  one 
inch,  and  vain  they  would  have  been,  but 
for  the  sudden  death  of  a  distant  relative  of 
Lady  Dalton's,  two  days  before  that  fixed 
for  her  ball,  which  compelled  her  to  postpone 
it  for  another  fortnight.  Even  then,  Keith 
demurred,  and  was  with  difiiculty  brought 
to  accept  the  compromise  his  uncle  proposed. 
It  was  finally  settled  that  he  should  make 
no  engagement  with  the  Oaklands  people, 
but  that  if  Mr.  Moray's  health  continued  to 
improve  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  he  should 
"run  over"  at  the  very  last  minute,  and, 
putting  up  at  the  Wendholm  hostelry,  "  look 
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in "  upon  the  gay  assembly,  and  return 
to  Hurstleigh  the  second  or  third  day  at 
latest.  And  as  he  went  as  merely  a  looker- 
on,  he  would  assume  no  '*  character  "  dress. 
His  mood  was  too  serious,  just  now,  for 
that;  it  was  yet  more  serious  after  a  con- 
versation that  took  place  in  the  Hurstleigh 
study  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  to  start 
again  for  Wendholm. 

"Keith,"  said  Mr.  Moray,  '^  I  do  not 
wish  to  force  your  confidence,  but  I 
should  much  like  to  know  what  is  the 
understanding  between  Miss  Farquhar  and 
you  ? " 

"  Misunderstanding,  and  nothing  else," 
answered  Keith,  grimly  smiling. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  still 
unforgiven  ? " 

"  And  always  shall  be,  I  begin  to  think." 

"  She  knows,  at  least,  that  you  desire 
forgiveness  ? " 
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"  She  would  be  most  uncommonly  dense 
if  site  did  not,"  growled  the  lover. 

Mr.  Moray  looked  puzzled.  "  But  you 
have  declared  your  affection — your  repent- 
ance, if  you  will  ?  " 

"  My  repentance  ? "  answered  Keith. 
"  I  am  tired  of  repentance.  What  heinous 
sin  did  I  commit,  after  all  ?  I  know 
fellows  who  think  lightly  of  kissing  girls 
they  care  not  a  straw  for,  and  the  girls 
themselves  neither  resent  nor  remember  it 
for  a  day." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Moray,  gravely,  '*that  you  were  one  of 
those  fellows,  or  that  the  woman  you  would 
make  your  wife  was  one  of  such  girls.  Do 
you  wish  it  yourself,  Keith  ? " 

"  A  thousand  times  no  ! "  was  the  reply. 
"  But  I  almost  lose  heart  sometimes.  For 
sixteen  months  I  have  been  coming  and 
going  at  Oaklands,  where  we  are  constantly 
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thrown  together;  and  though  she  is  on 
friendly,  even  intimate,  terms  with  Harry 
Stanforth  and  others,  whom  she  has  known 
no  longer  than  she  has  me,  she  never  gives 
me  a  smile  or  a  kind  word  ;  or  if  she  does, 
she  takes  it  back  with  a  snap." 

"  And  it  is  only  to  you  that  she  is  so 
repellent  ? " 

"  Only  to  me.  Why,  Uncle  James,  you 
saw  a  good  deal  of  her  at  Criccieth.  Did 
you  not  say  yourself  that  she  was  always 
sweet  and  gracious  to  you  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  generally,"  replied  Mr.  Moray, 
feeling  very  guilty  as  he  remembered  the 
indiscretion  on  his  part  which  had  pro- 
voked the  alteration  in  Genevra's  manner 
to  him.  "  Yes,"  he  added,  "  she  was  very 
friendly  with  Stanforth  too.  Has  she  been 
colder  to  you  since  your  return  from  Lapland, 
Kit,  or  otherwise  ? " 

'^  I  have  not  met  her  frequently  since  my 
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return,"  answered  Keith,  "  but No,  if 

anything,  I  think  she  has  thawed  the  least 
bit  since  my  return." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it/'  rejoined  Mr. 
Moray  ;  and  so  he  was.  It  w^as  an  intense 
relief  to  him  to  find  that  Miss  Farquhar  had 
not  revenged  herself  on  his  nephew  for  that 
most  indiscreet  allusion  of  his.  '^  Perhaps," 
thought  he,  ''  she  supposed,  on  reflection, 
that  it  had  really  no  meaning."  In  which 
he  was  right,  Jenny  having  determined  in 
her  own  mind  that  it  Tvas  as  unintentional 
on  his  part  as  that  other  "  accident "  of 
Keith's  with  the  step-ladder. 

"  And  you  love  her  still  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  With  every  throb  of  my  heart,  with 
every  pulse  of  my  being,"  answered  the 
young  fellow,  passionately. 

"  Then  why  the  deuce  don't  you  tell  her 
so  ?  Why,  Keith,  I  am  losing  all  patience 
with  you." 
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"  I  have  had  no  opportunity.  I  have 
never  been  alone  with  her.  She  seems  to 
avoid  that." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  my  dear  lad,  that 
you  may  have  only  yourself  to  blame  for 
the  young  lady's  coldness.  It  is  a  timid 
suitor  indeed  who  cannot  make  an  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  what  possibly  she  is 
willing  to  hear." 

''  If  she  would  give  me  one  word,  one 
look  of  encouragement !  " 

"  You  have  waited  too  long  for  that.  It 
is  as  much  as  you  could  expect  imder  the 
circumstances,  that  she  allows  your  atten- 
tions at  all.  Take  an  old  fellow's  advice, 
Kit,  and  end  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  at  once.  No  womanly  woman  will 
reject  with  un kindness  the  love  of  an 
honourable  man." 

"  She  will  refuse  me,"  said  Keith,  "and  she 
does  not  count  me  among  honourable  men." 
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"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  You  will  have 
atoned  for  that  venial  fault  by  placing 
your  life's  happiness  in  her  hands.  If  she 
accepts  the  trust,  well.  "  Why,  Keith," 
added  Mr.  Moray,  smiling,  ''  you  can  prove 
your  remorse,  if  you  like,  by  engaging 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  repeat 
the  offence  !  If  she  rejects  you,  even  on 
such  conditions,  you  will  know  the  worst, 
and  you  must  bear  it  with  courage,  as  other 
men  do  bear  such  disappointments.  Go  to 
the  ball,  and  dare  your  fate." 

''At  a  ball!"  objected  Keith.  ''But, 
uncle,  if  once  I  speak,  I  cannot  trust  my 
self-control,  and  to  lose  it  among  a  crowd 
of  skipping,  grinning  jackanapes,  and  to  a 
girl  in  a  fantastic  fancy  dress  ! " 

"  Mere  excuses.  Kit.  What  does  the 
girl's  dress  matter  ?  It  will  not  be  her 
bridal  dress,  I  presume  ?  I  have  often 
heard   that  such  affairs  are   commonly  ar- 
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ranged  in  ball-rooms ;  but  I  did  not  mean 
more  than  that  you  should  go  back  to  Oak- 
lands,  and  put  your  fate  to  the  touch. 
You  will  lose  more  than  you  risk,  if  your 
lady  should  suspect  you  of  trifling  with 
her." 

And  so  Keith,  w4th  a  trembling  but  re- 
solute heart,  once  more  turned  his  steps 
toW' ards  Wendholm. 


(     177    ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    DAMPER. 

Owing  to  various  arrangements,  depending 

partly  on  his  own  engagements  and  partly 

on   those    of    the    different   and   sometimes 

unfriendly  railway  companies   which   ruled 

the  "junctions,"  Keith  found  that  it  would 

be  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  Oaklands 

until  a  rather  late  hour,  and,  even  then,  that 

he  must  go  by  way  of  the  Woolton  station, 

instead  of  by  Retford  and  the  Wendholm 

train.       Having  reached   Woolton   at   nine 

o'clock,  he  succeeded,  after  a  short  delay,  in 

engaging  a  fly  to  take  him  to  Oaklands,  a 

distance  of  about  seven  miles.      But  alas  ! 

the  horse  was  tired  and  lame,  and  although 
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the  driver  took  him  unmurmuringly  into 
Wendholm,  on  understanding  that  he  was 
expected  to  ascend  the  frightful  "  height," 
neither  bribes  nor  prayers  would  move  him 
to  go  one  inch  further  than  the  poor  little 
hostelry  of  the  Oakland  Arms,  where  he 
deposited  his  fare,  to  find  his  way  as  best 
lie  could,  in  a  pouring  rain  and  in  evening 
dress,  to  the  scene  of  festivity  ''  up  the 
hill."  Not  a  fly  was  to  be  had  at  the 
Oakland  Arms,  and  although  he  wasted 
half  an  hour  in  the  hope  of  catching  one  on 
its  return  from  leaving  guests  at  the  Heights, 
he  waited  in  vain.  Of  those  who  had  gone 
there,  the  drivers  were  too  well  entertained, 
and  had  endured  enough  in  going,  to  dream 
of  descending  to  make  the  ascent  again, 
when  they  had  to  take  back  their  fares. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  there. 
But  it  rained  in  torrents  ;  the  coach  road 
was  inches  deep  in  mud,  the  woodland  paths 
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were  watercourses,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  miniature  cascades.  To  his 
horror  he  discovered  that  he  had  sent  back 
his  mackintosh  in  the  Woolton  fly.  He  had 
not  even  a  hand-bag  with  him,  having 
trusted  to  Lady  Dalton's  hospitable  pro- 
vision, the  last  time  he  was  at  Oaklands, 
that  he  should  leave  his  "  traps  "  there  until 
his  next  visit,  for  all  toilette  necessaries. 

The  requisition  made  on  the  host  of  the 
little  inn  produced  nothing  but  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned  cloak  with  capes,  used  by  him  in 
driving  home  from  Retford  Market  on  winter 
nights.  This  Keith  flung  hastily  round  him, 
and,  putting  his  shoes  in  his  pockets,  pre- 
served his  "  continuations  "  the  best  he  could 
by  wrapping  his  legs  in  brown  paper,  and 
then  drawing  over  them  an  enormous  pair  of 
fishing-boots,  into  which  he  appeared  to 
dive.  They  might  have  been  seven-leagued 
boots,  so  rapidly   did  he  speed  and  splash 
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along  iu  them,  notwithstanding  his  cumbrous 
attire.  But  he  paused,  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  fa9ade,  and 
the  servants  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
crowded  hall,  out  of  which  the  ball-room 
opened.  How  could  he  bear  to  be  delayed 
by  the  untimely  greetings  of  his  friends, 
perhaps  to  stand  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
a  glittering  throng,  of  which  she  might  be 
one,  in  that  fearful  cloak,  in  those  still  more 
fearful  iishing-boots,  with  his  legs  folded  in 
brown  paper,  crackling  inside  of  them  ? 
What  a  presentation  for  an  expectant  lover  ! 
A  happy  thought  came  to  his  relief.  The 
conservatory  at  Oaklands  opened  out  of  the 
ball-room.  It  had  originally  been  a  large 
one,  and  had  been  still  further  enlarged  by 
Lady  Dalton,  who  had  filled  it  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  palms,  and  oleanders.  A 
small  door  at  one  end  opened  into  the 
garden,  and   another  and  still  smaller  duor 
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gave  access,  as  Keith  remembered,  to  a 
little  rustic  shed,  which  the  gardeners  used 
for  the  various  requisites  for  their  work  in 
this  crystal  palace.  He  stole  round  the 
house,  unnoticed  in  the  darkness,  and  found 
the  door  unlocked,  from  which  he  peeped 
cautiously  into  the  orangery.  It  was 
empty,  both  dancers  and  "  neutrals "  being 
massed  in  the  bail-room,  whence  issued  the 
music  of  the  newest  mazurka.  He  at  once 
disencumbered  himself  of  his  boots,  slipped 
on  his  shoes,  and,  stealing  into  the  conserva- 
tory, dropped  his  cloak  on  the  floor,  gave 
himself  a  rough  shake,  like  a  water-dog,  and, 
taking  up  his  position  just  within  the  folds 
of  the  portiere,  stood  gazing  eagerly  into 
the  room,  in  search  of  his  very  un- Enid- 
like Enid. 

Surely,  with  all  England's  poets  to  choose 
their  "  costumes  "  from.  Lady  Dalton's 
young  friends  need  not  have  narrowed  their 
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field  of  selection  almost  entirely  to  the  two 
or  three  best  known,  or,  at  least,  best  quoted, 
writers  of  the  day  ;  or  did  this  last  fact 
contain  the  key  of  the  situation  ?  There 
were  but  few  among  the  "  fellows "  who 
cared  to  exchange  the  ordinary  evening 
dress  of  English  gentlemen  for  that  of 
knights-errant,  or  even  Persian  jjrinces. 
Those  who  did  so  were  for  the  most  part 
either  bad  dancers,  or  they  did  not  dance 
at  all.  So  the  pairing  arrangement  had  been 
given  up,  and  what  Harry  called  "the  men 
in  mufti "  were  allowed  to  woo  the  masked 
belles,  but  on  the  stringent  condition  that 
they  addressed  them  only  in  some  lines  from 
the  poem  from  which  the  portrait  was 
supposed  to  have  been  copied.  None  of 
the  ladies  wished  to  be  wall-flowers,  hence 
their  choice  of  types  from  the  most  popular 
poets,  whom  every  ignoramus  can  remember 
and  quote.     Possibly,  too,  they  were  guided 
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by  the  artless  desire  to  figure  in  some 
toilette  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  becoming 
to  their  respective  "  styles."  Else  why 
should  the  rich  and  rather  purse-proud 
Mrs.  Taplow,  the  wealthy  brewer's  wife, 
appear  as  a  buxom  Enid,  "  dressed  beauti- 
fully "  in  the  sheen  of  silks  and  diamonds  ? 
Why  should  Mary  Duke  choose  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  if  not  to  exhibit  the  perfection 
of  a  lovely  arm,  and  as  much  as  she  dared, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  ought,  of 
a  buskined  leg  to  match  ?  Miss  Leigh,  as 
the  Gipsy  Duchess,  was,  as  always,  the 
smallest  woman  in  the  room — pity  that  her 
mushroom  stature  was  crowned,  like  a 
mushroom,  by  so  large  a  head  !  While  Lucy 
Wilmot,  as  Helen  of  Troy,  was  divinely  tall, 
but  not  by  any  means  "  divinely  fair."  And 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

But,  with  all  this   c[uotation  made  easy, 
there  would   have  been  many  a  sad  fiasco 
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on  the  part  of  the  more  unlettered  courtiers 
had  not  Georgina  Carruthers,  arrayed  as  the 
Princess,  Lady  Dalton,  as  PercivaFs  Nun, 
in  deference  to  her  widowhood,  and  Mrs. 
Verney,  as  a  benevolent  Madam  Placid, 
acted  as  Mistresses  of  the  Ceremonies,  by 
flittiuof  from  one  embarrassed  swain  to 
another,  to  give  the  cue  wherewith  to 
address  some  forlorn  damsel ;  while  Harry, 
as  little  Dagobert,  capered  about  "like  a 
withered  leaf,"  whirling  off  first  one  and 
then  another  whose  riddle  was  yet  unread, 
dropping  each  after  a  skip  or  two — for  every 
maid  was  free  to  unmask  when  she  had 
*'  trod  one  measure." 

The  gaiety  was  in  full  swing  when  Keith 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  Among  the  un- 
masked dancers  he  sought,  and  sought  in 
vain,  for  his  charmer  ;  and,  thanks  to  Harry 
and  his  supporters,  there  were  but  two  or 
three   unclaimed    heroines.     One   of    these 
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was  about  Jenny's  stature,  and  wore  a  dress 
of  the  (supposed)  Arthurian  era  ;  she  might 
as  likely  have  been  Enid  as  Vivien.  Keith 
took  a  step  forward  and  stopped.  A  couple 
of  dancers,  in  whirling  past  her,  had  trodden 
on  her  skirt,  and  in  drawing  it  back  she 
displayed  a  foot  of  which  "the  print" 
might  well  "  have  frightened  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  Miss  Farquhar  at  least  re- 
sembled Enid  in  being  "from  foot  to  fore- 
head exquisitely  shaped."  If  Keith  did  not 
know  Genevra's  foot  and  ankle,  it  was  not 
from  having  neglected  his  occasional  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  them !  Where  could 
Genevra  be  ? 

She  was  standing  not  many  yards  from 
him  all  the  while,  though  partly  hidden 
behind  a  stand  of  tall  ferns,  against  which 
she  was  leaning  dejectedly.  For  Jenny,  in 
one  of  her  mischievous  moods,' had,  by  a 
pretended    confidence,    misled    Harry  Stan- 
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forth  as  to  the  character  she  intended  to 
represent,  and  Harry,  having  discovered  the 
cheat,  was  taking  a  fell  revenge.  He  had 
not  scrupled  to  implore  the  "  prompters " 
to  give  to  no  one  the  shibboleth  v^hich 
would  set  her  free  to  join  the  dance,  but  to 
''leave  her  to  him."  And,  with  a  truly 
diabolical  malice,  he  would  prance  round 
her,  and  hover  over  her,  as  the  hawk -moth 
hovers  over  a  blossom's  unrifled  sweets,  only 
to  dart  away  again  to  a  gayer  bloom  ;  while 
Jenny,  who  so  passionately  loved  dancing, 
stood  toying  with  the  silken  mask  which 
she  was  too  proud  to  remove,  and  beating 
time  impatiently  with  her  slender  foot,  as 
one  after  another  of  her  accustomed  partners 
whirled,  glided,  or  wobbled  past  her,  each 
with  some  lady  who,  perhaps  at  the  last 
moment,  Dagobert  had  unmasked  by  the 
long-unguessed  spell.  Poor  little  Gin's  pride 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding.     Harry  only 
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waited  for  her  submission,  and  as  he  skipped 
past  her  for  the  seventh  time  with  one  of 
the  liberated  damsels,  she  moved  forward, 
crying  piteously — 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I  repent !  " 

He  neither  saw  nor  heard  her;  but  Keith 

did,  and  instantly  he  w^as  at  her  side.     She 

w^ore  a  pretty  ball-dress,  like  nothing  that 

could  by  any  possibility  have  been  seen  at 

Camelot ;  but  Keith  never  noticed  that,  as 

in  his  deep,   rich  voice,  made    deeper  and 

richer  by  intense  feeling,  he  murmured — 

"  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life ; 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  only  love," 

and  received  the  unexpected  interruption — 
*'  Oh,  but  I'm  not  Enid  ;  I'm  Porphyria  !  " 
A  silence,  and  then  broke  in  the  mocking 

accents  of  that  little  fiendish  Dagobert — 
"  Sold  ag-ain  !  He's  not  got  the  ta£^ !  " 
Certainly  Keith  had  not  "  the  tag/'     He 

knew  "  Porphyria  "  well  enough,  but  he  did 
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not  know  what  lines  he  could  quote  from  it 
appositely. 

But  Genevra,  made  furious  by  this 
latest  aggravation  of  her  enemy's,  came 
to  his  help.  "  Never  mind  their  stupid 
rules,  Mr.  Moray,"  she  cried :  "I  am  stifled 
by  this  horrid  mask;"  and,  tearing  it  ofi",  she 
flung  it  from  her,  with  a  glance  of  defiance 
at  Harry's  already  retreating  figure.  Then, 
holding  out  her  hands  with  that  pretty 
grace  of  spontaneous  impulse  which  had  so 
charmed  Keith  when  first  he  met  her,  she 
added,  "We'll  finish  what  is  left  of  this  dance, 
anyhow  ;  and  he  can^t  spoil  the  others  for  us, 
can  he  1 " 

Keith  gave  her  no  time  to  retract  her  in- 
vitation ;  and,  forgetting  or  suspending  all 
her  quarrel  with  him  in  this  fresh  quarrel 
with  that  malicious  Harry,  she  was  swept 
away,  happy  and  triumphant,  in  the  arms  of 
the  best  dancer  and  the  handsomest  cavalier 
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among  all  the  motley  throng — a  privilege 
which,  at  least  for  the  moment,  she  fully 
appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

And  Keith,  to  whom  this  unexpected 
felicity  was  as  a  draught  of  new  wine, 
developed  in  his  elation  a  readiness  of 
resource  that  would  have  astonished  the 
elder  Moray.  The  dance  was,  as  Genevra 
said,  "half  finished"  when  they  joined — 
there  was  only  time  for  two  turns  round  the 
room ;  but  at  the  second  turn  they  reached 
the  conservatory,  and,  pretending  to  avoid 
collision  with  a  passing  couple,  Keith  sud- 
denly swung  round,  and  lifted  his  fairy 
charge  over  the  threshold  into  the  still 
orangery,  where,  as  the  last  music  strain 
stopped,  they  stood  alone — where  they  must 
have  stood  had  the  music  continued,  for  not 
even  though  bitten  by  the  tarantula  could 
any  one  dance  down  a  lane  of  large  flower - 
vases, 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Keith  considered 
himself  safe  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  youth- 
ful etiquette,  that  forbid  any  intrusion  on  a 
pair  who  have  taken  sanctuary  in  a  modern 
Eden  of  exotics.  But  Genevra  at  once  per- 
ceived the  stratagem,  and,  withdrawing  her- 
self from  his  encircling  arm,  she  stepped  back, 
tripped  against  a  myrtle  tub  behind  her,  and 
threw  up  her  hands  to  save  herself  from 
falling.  The  conservatory  was  lighted  only 
by  wax  candles  placed  in  silver  girandoles 
in  niches  here  and  there,  from  which 
creeping  plants  had  been  removed  ;  Lady 
Dalton  having  objected  to  lamps,  as  she  said 
the  fumes  of  mineral  oil  w^ould  injure  her 
flowers.  In  Jeuny's  hasty  movement,  one 
of  the  gauzy  trimmings  of  her  sleeve  came 
in  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and 
in  a  moment  was  in  a  blaze  !  Before  she  could 
utter  a  cry,  Keith  had  caught  up  the  heavy 
cloak  he  had  dropped  on  the  floor  on  his  first 
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arrival,  windinii-  it  round  her  with  an  enero-v 
and  completeness  that  might  have  almost 
extinguished  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  drawn 
her  out  of  the  orangery  into  the  garden — 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  utilizing  the  wet 
weather  in  lack  of  the  fire  brigade,  or  as  if 
his  obdurate  love  had  been  made  of  as 
soluble  material  as  Lot's  wife  and  mioht  be 
expected  to  ^inelt  in  a  rain-pour.  Luckily  it 
had  ceased  raining ;  for,  as  he  stood  beneath 
the  leafless  branches  of  a  dripping  lime 
tree,  with  his  mummy-cased  treasure 
clasped  closely  in  his  arms,  all  consciousness 
of  time  or  place  was  whelmed  in  the  joy  of 
that  possession.  The  need  of  an  umbrella 
would  have  been  the  last  thing  to  occur  to 
him  !  It  was  not  until  the  strong:  beatino- 
of  his  own  heart  had  partly  subsided  that  he 
awoke,  with  a  pang  of  shame,  to  the  fact  that 
— he  knew  not  for  how  long — his  Porphyria 
had  been  lying  quite  still  and  unresisting  on 
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his    breast.     Good   heavens  !    had  he  acted 

the     part    of    her    lover    too     truly,    and 

►strangled  her  ?     He  thereupon  proceeded  to 

carry  it  on,  by  drawing   aside   a  corner  of 

the  damp  mantle  in  which  he  had  enveloped 

her  from  head  to  heel — 

"  warily, 
Like  a  shut  flower  that  holds  a  bee." 

But  this  bee  was  alive,  and  ready  to  sting 
again. 

"  Take  me  in,"  murmured  a  half- smothered 
voice.  "  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold, 
and  my  dress  must  be  ruined  I  Go,  and 
send  Georgina  to  me  this  minute." 

And  Keith,  amid  all  his  excitement, 
quailed  before  the  fretful,  imperious  tone, 
as  Van  Hake's  lions  cower  before  the 
painted  red-hot  bar.  Silently  he  carried 
rather  than  led  her  into  the  conservatory, 
and  hurried  off  in  search  of  Georgina  ;  while 
she  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  heavy  folds 
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in  which  he  had  enswathed  her,  looking, 
in  her  crushed  curls  and  tumbled  finery, 
like  a  crumpled  Psyche  half  emerging 
from  a  gigantic  chrysalis,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  her  cousin,  who,  at  Keith's 
whispered  summons,  had  hastened  to  her 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

AN    ILL-TIMED    RECOGNITION. 

Keith,  on  returning  to  the  ball-room,  had 
found  it  deserted.  The  musicians  were 
enjoying  their  well-earned  refreshment,  and 
the  guests  had  flocked  or  were  flocking 
to  the  supper-rooms,  where  they  expected 
theirs.  The  supper  in  chief  would  not  be 
for  two  or  three  hours  yet,  and  was  spread 
in  the  larger  dining-room,  which  was  as 
yet  sealed  against  invaders.  Mr.  Moray 
found  Miss  Carruthers  in  the  act  of  accepting 
a  glass  of  iced  champagne,  which,  on  receiving 
his  message,  she  heroically  set  down  untasted, 
and,  taking   his  ofl'ered    arm,  allowed   hiui 
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to  escort  her  half-way  across  the  ball-room, 
when  she  dismissed  him. 

"You  had  better  go  back,  Mr.  Moray. 
Jenny's  toilette  will  need  some  restoration, 
and  these  mysteries  are  not  for  masculine 
eyes.  Besides  " — lookiug  more  narrowly 
at  him — "  your  own  dress  will  be  improved 
by  some  similar  process.  You  look  quite 
damp  and  limp,  and  your  hair  is  as  wet  as 
if  you  had  dipped  it  into  a  tub  of  water. 
You  look  like  a  half-drowned  rat ! " 

Eecalled  by  this  blunt  criticism  to  a  sense 
of  his  disordered  condition,  and  blushing 
deeply  to  think  that  others,  beside  Georgina, 
might  have  observed  it,  Keith  fled  upstairs 
to  Harry's  dressing-room,  bidding  one  of 
the  footmen,  as  he  passed  through  the  hall, 
send  his  friend's  valet  to  him  ;  and,  with  his 
aid  and  an  unscrupulous  appropriation  of 
all  Stanforth's  available  resources,  he  sj)eedily 
repaired  the  damage  worked  in  his  appear- 
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ance  by  his  long  walk  through  the  rain, 
and  his  pause  beneath  the  dripping  lime 
tree,  hatless,  cloakless,  and  with  that 
precious,  but  very  moist,  bundle  pressed 
to  his  bosom.  He  glanced  at  himself  in 
the  glass,  and,  satisfied  that  no  trace  of  all 
that  "demoralization"  remained  in  the 
graceful  figure  it  reflected,  he  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  a  maid-servant,  bearing  a 
tray,  came  along  the  corridor,  and  he  drew 
back  to  let  her  pass.  She  entered  the 
apartment  opposite,  leaving  the  door  open, 
as  is  the  habit  of  maid-servants ;  and  Keith 
paused  involuntarily  as  the  accents  of  a 
sweet  girlish  voice,  sweeter,  alas  !  than  it 
often  was  when  addressing  him,  floated  to 
his  ear. 

"  I  want  to  go  down,  Georgie  ;  I  do  not 
want  to  eat  anything  here.  That  nasty 
Harry  has  lost  me  ever  so  many  dances 
already." 
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"But,"  answered  Georgie,  "you  must 
take  something,  or  you  will  feel  the  eflfects 
of  that  chill.  It  will  not  delay  you  ;  you 
can't  go  down  till  Powell  has  finished  with 
your  dress." 

"  How  long  will  you  be,  Powell  ?  " 
*'  Not  ten  minutes,  Miss  Farquhar,  and —  " 
Here  the  waiting-maid  came  out,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her ;  and  Keith  ran  lightly 
downstairs,  feeling  all  the  more  the  necessity 
for  averting  the  efiects  of  a  chill  that  he 
was  assured  he  had  a  good  half-hour  to  wait 
until  his  one  star  could  again  arise  for  him, 
and  determined  that  in  the  dances  to  which 
she  looked  forward,  she  should  have  no 
partner  but  himself.  Might  he  but  clasp 
her    once    again,    neither    fire    nor    water 

should  part  him  from  her,  until 

The  music  had  recommenced  ;  the  crowd 
had  reassembled  in  the  ball-room ;  they 
surged  in  and  pressed  past  Keith,  who  now 
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stood  just  within  the  doorway,  so  placed 
that  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  hall, 
which  Genevra  must  cross  on  her  way  from 
the  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  ready,  at 
the  first  shimmer  of  her  gauzes,  to  dart 
forward  and  secure  his  prize,  while  he  kept 
himself  well  within  the  shelter  of  a  giant 
palm  tree,  in  deadly  fear  lest  Lady  Dalton 
or  Mrs.  Verney  should  descry  him,  and 
order  him  out  to  the  aid  of  some  partnerless 
damsel  in  their  charge.  At  last,  far — very 
far  ofi" — from  the  foot  of  the  staircase  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall,  rang,  like  the 
chime  of  silver  bells,  a  light  laugh.  Only  a 
lover  s  ear,  keenly  watchful,  could  have  dis- 
tinguished the  musical  sound.     Keith  made 

a  step  forward,  and  then A  large  hand 

was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  jovial  voice 
cried  in  his  ear — 

"  I   thought   I   could   not   be   mistaken ! 
My  young  friend  of  the  Buckholt   Woods ! 
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And  how  is  jour  good  lady  ?  Is  she 
here?" 

And  Keith  turned,  to  find  himself  in  the 
merciless  gripe  of  the  doctor  who  had  driven 
Jenny  to  the  Buckholt  station,  when  he 
found  her,  injured  and  helpless,  after  the 
accident  on  that  fatal  day. 

All  the  possible  consequences  of  this 
meeting  at  this  moment  flashed  across  the 
youth's  tortured  brain.  That  in  Genevra 
the  revived  memory  of  his  fault  might 
arouse  renewed  resentment,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  she  might  forget  it — 
this  was  bad  enough  ;  but  there  was  much 
worse  than  this.  He  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities, during  his  frequent  visits  to  Wend- 
holm,  of  ascertaining  beyond  a  doubt  that 
not  one  of  Genevra' s  friends  or  relatives  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  had  ever 
seen  him  before  they  met  there ;  and,  more, 
he   believed   that   even   Mrs.    Farquhar  at- 
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tributed  her  daughter's  accident  to  some 
mischance  on  the  railway  platform,  and 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  cross-country 
drive. 

And  here  was  a  vulgar,  garrulous  fellow 
on  the  point  of  proclaiming,  at  a  gathering 
of  all  the  gossips  and  scandal-mongers  of  the 
county,  that  he  had  surprised  the  pair  of 
them  together,  alone,  in  a  remote  district 
which  was  not  known  hereabouts,  and  in 
its  remotest,  loneliest  seclusion  !  Good 
heavens  !  what  had  he  done  ?  It  was  his 
mad  folly  that  had  caused  Genevra's  reserve 
— a  reserve  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
the  concealment  of  a  guilty  secret.  He 
had  endangered  even  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent  girl  he  adored !  The  fellow  must 
be  silenced  somehow,  or,  at  least,  kept  out  of 
Miss  Farquhar's  way.  He  did  not  know  her 
name  :  if  only  he  could  be  got  rid  of  before 
he    saw    her !      Oh,    if  he   could   but   get 
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him  away  before  she  came  in  ;  then  poison 
him,  drown  him,  strangle  him — make  him 
so  drunk  that  he  could  be  carried  off  in  a 
wheel-barrow,  like  the  pig  he  was  ! 

These  reflections  darted  in  less  than  a 
second  through  Keith's  mind.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Genevra  and 
Georgina  had  made  but  a  step  across  the 
hall,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  friends,  among  whom  Sir  Brian  Carruthers 
and  Lady  Dalton  were  foremost,  with  eager 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  girl's  dis- 
appearance for  so  long.  There  was  a  halt — 
it  would  be  a  brief  one — and  then  the  whole 
party  would  sweep  on  to  the  very  spot 
where  so  dreadful  a  shock  awaited  them  ! 

Even  Dr.  Goodwin  himself  felt  slightly 
surprised  at  the  effusion  with  which  he  was 
greeted. 

"  My  dear  doctor  !  "  and  Keith  passed  his 
arm  through  his,  and    drew  him    hurriedly 
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out  of  the  ball-room  into  the  refreshment- 
room  he  had  himself  lately  quitted,  taking 
care  to  interpose  his  tall  figure  between  him 
and  the  group  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  (a 
long  way  off),  and  talking  rapidly  all  the 
way — **my  dear  doctor,  this  is  an  unexpected 
meeting.  When  did  you  come  ?  We  must 
not  stand  here  ;  we  shall  be  in  the  way  of 
the  dancers.  Let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
that  ball-room  is  so  confoundedly  hot. 
We  can  breathe  here.  Tell  me,  when  did 
you  come  ?  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
Here,  Philip,  bring  that  champagne  to 
Dr.—  ? " 

'*  Goodwin,"  said  the  doctor,  accepting 
the  wine,  but  suspecting,  as  he  glanced  at 
his  flushed  and  excited  features,  that  his 
young  companion  had  had  too  much  already. 
'*  My  name  is  Goodwin.  You  forgot  to  ask 
it  when  we  met  in  the  Buckholt  Woods. 
Too  anxious  about  your  young  lady,  eh  ? — 
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or  your  wife,  was  she  ?     Is  she  quite  well  ? 
I  have  not  seen  her  here  yet." 

"  But  how  long  have  you  been  here,  and 
where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  repeated  Keith  ; 
while  his  heart  kept  beating  a  miserable 
refrain  to  everything  he  said — "  she  is 
dancing  now — dancing,  and  not  with  me  !  " 

"  I  have  only  been  here  an  hour," 
answered  the  doctor.  "  I  came  down  for  a 
couple  of  days'  holiday  to  see  my  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jupp,  of  the  Eastlands  Farm.  She  and 
her  husband  took  it  three  months  ago.  I've 
never  been  in  this  part  of  the  country 
before " 

"And  will  never  be  again,  I  hope," 
thought  Keith. 

"And  Lady  Dalton  had  kindly  invited 
them  to  look  in  on  the  spectacle." 

Keith  groaned. 

"  And  they  would  have  me  come  too. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  how  the  pretty 
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girl  is,  whom  you  upset  in  tlie  wood. 
Your  wife,  or  your  sweetheart,  was  she  ?  " 

"  Mightn't  she  as  well  be  my  sister  or 
my  cousin?"  answered  Keith,  briefly.  ''I 
am  not  married  yet.  Have  some  claret  ? 
No  ?  nothing  more  ?  All  right ;  I'll  see  you 
home." 

Dr.  Goodwin  laughed  and  rose.  '^  It's  a 
good  six  miles  to  the  farm,"  he  said. 
"We  did  not  walk  here,  and  I've  not 
seen  half  the  fun  yet ;  we'll  go  and  look 
at  the  dancing." 

Horror !  Lady  Dalton,  Sir  Brian,  Miss 
Carruthers,  were  with  Genevra,  and  would 
be  all  hearers  of  this  abominable  doctor's 
indiscreet  revelations.  True,  he  might  not 
recognize  her,  in  her  blooming  health  and 
in  an  evening  dress.  He  did  not  know  her 
name.  Yes,  there  was  another  possibility 
of  escape  for  her.  With  Keith  away,  surely 
Genevra  could  be  trusted  to  turn  aside  any 
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allusion  to  a  companionsliip  of  nearly 
two  years  ago,  if  this  doctor  persisted  in 
making  it  ?  No  one  would  think  of  linking 
their  names  together,  when  this  dreadful 
witness  could  not  point  him  out.  At  any 
sacrifice  that  humiliation  should  be  spared 
her ! 

When  the  doctor,  having  re-entered  the 
ball-room,  turned  to  speak  to  his  young 
friend,  he  had  disappeared.  With  firm 
resolve,  yet  with  an  aching  heart,  he  had 
hailed  one  of  the  flys  which  were  drawn  up 
near  the  portico,  and  driven  back  to  the 
Oaldand  Arms.  He  dared  not  linofer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  foe,  who  at  any 
moment  might  pounce  upon  and  identify 
him,  and  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the  mail 
train  from  Eetford,  but  there  was  a  very 
early  one  from  Wendholm.  He  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  note  to  Harry 
Stanforth  : — 
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"  Dear  Harry, 

"  I'm  bound  to  be  off  at  once. 
Find  out  when  a  Dr.  Goodwin,  staying  at 
Eastland s  Farm,  leaves  the  place,  and  wire 
to  me  the  minute  he  does.     Secret. 

"K.  M." 

Having  written  this  note,  he  laid  it  on 
his  dressing-table,  ready  for  despatch  the 
first  thing  next  morning ;  then,  resuming 
his  travelling  dress,  and  desiring  the  boots 
to  have  breakfast  and  a  fly  ready  for  him 
in  time  for  the  first  train,  he  flung  himself, 
dressed  as  he  was,  on  his  bed,  and  forgot 
his  griefs  in  youth's  inalienable  slumbers. 
Before  any  of  the  Oaklands  revellers  were 
awake  or  astir,  he  was  speeding  back  to 
Hurstleigh,  wrapt  in  melancholy  musings 
as  to  whether  the  cup  of  happiness  that  he 
had  put  aside  as  it  so  nearly  touched  his 
lips,  might  ever  again  be  offered  to  him  by 
offended  Fate. 
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Perhaps  our  uDhappy  Tantalus  might 
have  received  some  faint  consolation,  if 
he  could  have  seen  how  often  Jenny's 
eyes  wandered  round  the  room  after  his 
disappearance,  and  how  something  like 
a  shadow  fell  on  her  face,  and  muffled 
up  her  dimples,  each  time  those  eyes  re- 
turned from  their  ineffectual  search.  Nay, 
she  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  partner  for  the 
first  dance  after  her  return,  saying,  hesi- 
tatingly, that  she  was  engaged  and  waiting 
for  her  cavalier.  But  her  heroism  went  no 
further,  and  she  was  presently  sealing  her 
reconciliation  to  Harry  Stanforth,  by  guid- 
ing his  not  too  accurate  steps  through  the 
mazes  of  the  waltzers,  who,  warned  by 
experience,  usually  gave  him  as  wide  a  field 
as  they  could.  He  had  just  "  brought  up," 
after  having  blundered  against  two  couples 
and  all  but  upset  one,  and  was  laughingly 
parrying  Genevra's  reproaches,  when  that 
young     lady's     eyes,     wandering    for    the 
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twentieth  time  to  the  doorway,  were  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  fixed  gaze  which, 
if  prolonged,  never  fails  to  arrest  the  eyes 
on  which  it  dwells — a  gaze  which  had 
certainly  no  other  fascination ;  for  it  was 
that  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  stout,  rosy, 
and  decidedly  common  looking — perhaps 
a  small  farmer  or  tradesman.  There  were 
several  such,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
good  naturedly  invited  by  Harry  and  his 
mother  to  witness,  rather  than  to  participate 
in  the  novel  diversion  of  a  masked  costume 
ball. 

Now,  Genevra,  as  you  may  have  been 
told,  was  decidedly  short-sighted,  and  to 
this  defect  she  added  that  of  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  features  with  w^hich  she  was 
little  familiar.  So  when,  on  meeting  her 
eyes,  the  old  doctor  broke  into  a  genial 
smile,  and  emphasized  it  by  a  succession 
of  friendly  nods,  she  merely  imagined  the 
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greeting  to  be  intended  for  some  one  behind 
or  beside  her,  and  looked  another  way.  She 
had  never  seen  Dr.  Goodwin  but  once,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when,  even  had  she  been 
more  naturally  observant  of  physiognomy, 
the  preoccupation  of  her  mind  and  the 
agony  under  which  she  was  suffering  would 
have  left  the  impression  of  any  portraiture 
indistinct  and  blurred.  But  when,  o^lancino* 
again  in  the  same  direction  in  the  expecta- 
tion, if  not  the  hope,  of  seeing  a  very 
different  figure,  she  saw  the  same  broad 
smile  and  nid-nodding  salutation,  a  feeling 
of  irritation  arose  in  her,  and  addressino- 
Harry  angrily — - 

"  Who  is  that  grinning  idiot  by  the  door, 
Hal  ?     Is  he  nodding  to  you  ? 

"  Never  saw  him  before,"  answered  Harry. 
"  Came  with  the  Eastlands  folks,  I  believe. 
All  strangers  here  ;  takes  you  for  somebody 
else.     Come  on  ;  another  turn,  Jenny." 

VOL.  III.  51 
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Another  turn  involved  another  stumble 
on  Harry's  part,  just  as  the  pair  were  within 
a  few  paces  of  "the  grinning  idiot,"  and 
Gencvra  had  scarcely  recovered  herself, 
when  two  hands,  almost  two  arms,  were 
extended  towards  her,  and  the  jovial  voice 
exclaimed — 

*'  Caught  you  at  last,  my  dear  little  girl ! 
I  have  been  watching  you  this  half-hour.  I 
am  so  glad " 

But  the  effusive  greeting  died  on  the 
smiling  lips,  half  uttered.  Miss  Farquhar 
drew  herself  haughtily  to  her  full  height 
(nearly  to  the  big  doctor's  elbow),  stared 
steadily  at  him,  and  coldly  replying, 
''  You  are  making  some  mistake,  sir," 
turned  from  him,  with  a  significant  pinch 
on  Harry's  arm,  which,  acting  as  a  spur  on 
a  not  unwilling  horse,  soon  placed  her 
beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  doctor's 
vision. 
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He  looked  after  her  swiftly  vanishing 
form,  and  then  said,  audibly,  "  Well,  there 
goes  a  little,  insolent,  ungrateful  hussy  !  " 

''  My  good  sir,"  remonstrated  a  quiet 
voice  behind  him,  ''  you  cannot  be  allowed 
to  utter  such  a  heresy  without  protest 
here  !  " 

And  turning,  Dr.  Goodwin  faced  Sir  Brian 
Carruthers,  who  had  been  silently  watching 
the  little  scene  between  Miss  Farquhar  and 
him. 

"You  are  the  young  lady's  papa,  per- 
haps ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  so  close  a 
relationship,"  answered  Sir  Brian,  smiling, 
though  inwardly  disgusted.  "  I  am  but 
one  of  the  very  many  friends  the  young 
lady  has  here,  not  one  of  whom  would  leave 
your  opinion  of  her  unchallenged." 

"  I  spoke  far  more  harshly  than  I  felt," 
said    Dr.   Goodwin,    good  naturedly ;  "  ])ut 
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it  hurts  a  man,  you  know,  to  receive  the  cut 
direct  from  a  little  lady  who  has  been  under 
some  obligation — no,  I  won't  say  obligation, 
but  who  has  received  some  kindness  from 
him,  little  more  than  a  year  ago." 

*'  You  have  mistaken  her  for  some  one 
else,"  said  Sir  Brian.  "  She  evidently  thought 
so,  and  would  have  spoken  more  kindly, 
I  am  sure,  if  she  had  not  been  a  little 
put  out — by  her  partner's  bad  dancing, 
perhaps." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  I  never  mistake  a  face,  or  forget  one." 
he  replied.  "  Perhaps  if  1  had  passed  her 
by  that  spring,  she  might  never  have  danced 
again.  Such  a  sprain  as  hers,  when  neg- 
lected, has  sometimes  lamed  a  woman  for 
life,  I  can  tell  you,  and  the  young  fellow 
who  had  caused  the  accident  was  no  surgeon 
to  repair  it." 

Sir  Brian  looked  curiously  at  the  doctor, 
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then  his  eyes  suddenly  brightened.  "  Ah, 
I  see.  You  were  on  the  railway  plat- 
form when  Miss  Farquhar  stumbled  and 
injured  her  ankle  last  year  ;  you  assisted 
her  then  ?  But  if  she  has  forgotten  your 
features,  doctor,  you  must  not  accuse  her 
of  ingratitude.  In  the  confusion  of  a  rail- 
way crowd " 

"  Had  she  a  second  accident  ?  From 
weakness  in  the  ankle  after  the  first,  perhaps  ? 
Poor  girl !  But  I  was  not  referring  to  that, 
but  to  the  day  her  brother,  or  cousin,  or 
whoever  he  was,  upset  the  trap  in  the  Buck- 
holt  Woods,  and  fetched  me  to  her  assistance. 
He  did  not  forget  my  face,  at  any  rate,  and 
— looking  round — "  he  will  perhaps  stir  up 
the  lady's  memory  directly." 

Sir  Brian  made  no  rejoinder ;  his  eyes 
dwelt  musingly  on  the  doctor,  and,  with  his 
habitual  gesture  when  perplexed,  he  slowly 
drew  his  grey  moustache  to  its  length.    Then 
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he  said,  in  his  gentlest  manner,  ''I  am 
something  of  a  lameter,  doctor,  and  this 
standing  for  such  a  time  has  tired  me. 
Let  us  find  a  seat  somewhere,  and  I  dare 
say  I  can  ]3ut  matters  right  as  to  Miss 
Farquhar  and  you  ?  " 

"Is  it  gout  ?  "  inquired  Dr.  Goodwin  with 
professional  interest,  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  first  part  of  Sir  Brian's  speech.  "  No  ? 
Well,  I  shall  be  happy  to  carry  on  our  chat 
in  some  quiet  corner,  and  to  have  my  little 
quarrel  over  with  your  young  friend,  and 
make  it  up  before  I  go." 

While  he  spoke,  he  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  baronet,  who  pioneered  him  through 
the  throng  until  he  had  reached  the  conser- 
vatory, the  scene  of  Keith's  recent,  but  too 
fugitive,  triumph. 

A  pair  of  lovers — happier,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  than  the  last — were  "  philandering  " 
among  the  azaleas,  and  as  Sir  Brian  entered 
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and  guided  his  companion  to  a  cushioned 
seat  in  a  recess,  the  only  accommodation  the 
place  afforded,  the  gentleman  cast  a  look 
askance  at  him,  and,  offering  his  arm  to  the 
lady,  retired  from  this  solitude  a  quatre. 

Then  Sir  Brian  began,  in  his  soft  semi- 
drawl — "  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind  ;  this  confounded  limp  of  mine  makes 
me  ready  to  sympathize  the  more  with  poor 
Jenny's  sprained  foot,  and  being  not  in 
these  parts  at  the  time,  I  heard  little  about 
it  until  it  was  all  over.  I  had  an  im- 
pression that  it  was  done  by  a  stumble  on 
the  railway  metals,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  And,  but  for  your  timely  help,  she 
would  have  been  lamed  for  life  '?  Her  friends 
are  most  deeply  indebted  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  answered  the 
doctor.  "  I  was  glad  to  see  the  young 
lady  again  so  evidently,  from  her  dancing, 
quite  free  from  any  ill  effects  of  her  sprain. 
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A  smile  and  a  kind  word  would  have  re- 
paid me." 

"  And  shall  yet,"  promised  Sir  Brian, 
cordially.  "  Genevra  is  quite  incapable  of 
inorratitude,    but    she    is    so    short-si f]^h ted 

and Were  you  with  her  long  enough 

for  her  to  recognize  you  easily,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Long  enough  ?  "  repeated  the  doctor, 
innocently.  "  When  the  young  fellow  took 
me  into  the  wood  where  she  lay,  she  had 
fainted,  poor  child,  and  so  did  not  notice 
me,  of  course.  But  from  the  time  he 
carried  her  into  my  chaise,  until  I  left  her 
in  the  carriage — a  through  carriage  at 
Lytham  Junction — we  were  together  half 
an  hour.  Long  enough  to  know  me  again, 
I  should  say  ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  she  is  so 
short-sighted,  that  would  account  for  much." 

"And  Harry  Stanforth  was  driving  her 
when  they  came  to  grief,  you  say  ? "  in- 
quired artful  Sir  Brian. 
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''  Harry  Stanforth  ?  " — interrogatively. 

"  The  lad  who  was  with  her  when  you 
spoke  to  her.  But  he  did  not  recognize  you 
either,  doctor  ? " 

'^  He  never  saw  me  before,  that  I  know  of. 
No,  it  was " 

And  here  some  suppressed  eagerness  in 
Sir  Brian  s  look  suddenly  awoke  even  the 
dense  old  doctor  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  making  mischief  by  his  indis- 
creet babbling.  The  youth's  hurried  manner, 
and  his  proposal  to  "  walk  home  with  him," 
perhaps  only  to  hasten  his  departure,  and 
the  girl's  refusal  to  recognize  him — there 
was  something  odd  in  the  matter.  A 
clandestine  love  affair  it  might  be.  Well,  he 
w^as  not  the  man  to  betray  the  poor  young 
things ;  he  wished  he  had  not  been  so 
garrulous. 

Sir  Brian  noted  his  hesitation,  and  did 
not   like   it.      Genevra's   plea   for  breaking 
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off  her  brief  engagement  to  him  had 
never  quite  satisfied  him,  nor  had  he 
relished — what  betrothed  suitor  would  ? — 
the  thought  that  his  promised  wife  had 
been  so  unguarded  in  her  manner  that  any 
travellinsf  cad  could  have  mistaken  it  for 
encouragement  to  insult  her.  But  this  was 
a  thousand  times  w^orse.  Her  assailant  was 
no  stranger,  since  he  was  here,  among  Lady 
Dalton's  guests — some  fellow  whom  she  must 
have  known  before  she  knew  him,  or  how 
did  she  happen  to  be  driving  about  with  him 
alone,  possibly  by  previous  assignation  ? 
And  yet  Sir  Brian  did  not,  in  his  most 
secret  heart,  charge  Jenny  with  grave  error. 
He  had  so  often  watched  her,  during  the 
last  eight  months,  mingling  in  the  gay  and 
rather  free  society  which  frequented  Oakland 
Heights,  and  never  had  the  slightest  taint  of 
boldness  or  coquetry  betrayed  itself  in  her 
most  playful   moods  of  childish  unreserve. 
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No  one  could  ever  have  suspected  Jeuny  of 
trying  to  attract  admirers ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
any  of  the  young  men  seem  particuhirly 
attracted  by  her.  And  yet  this  doctor 
spoke  of  having  seen  her  former  companion 
just  now,  here,  in  this  very  room.  He  must 
find  out  who  the  fellow  was,  at  any  cost. 
So  he  resumed  his  inquiry  on  different  lines. 

"  You  did  not  take  great  interest  in  your 
pretty  patient,  doctor,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  or 
it  would  not  have  been  such  a  surprise  to 
you  to  meet  her  here.  Miss  Farquhar's 
home  is  only  a  mile  from  Oaklands,  when 
you  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

''Well" — and  the  doctor  laughed  and 
forgot  his  caution — ''  we  were  an  anony- 
mous party  altogether,  you  see.  Miss 
Farquhar's  friend  did  give  me  his  card,  and 
took  mine ;  but  in  the  anxiety  of  seeing  her 
comfortably  settled,  first  in  my  trap,  and 
afterwards  in  the  railway  carriage,  I  never 
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looked  at  it,  and  I  lost  it  on  the  road.  She, 
poor  child,  was  in  too  great  pain  to  give  me 
her  address,  and  I  thought  all  that  would 
be  settled  by  her  friend  when  she  reached 
home.  But  I  never  heard  another  word  of 
either  of  them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  soon  forgot 
all  about  them  in  the  press  of  professional 
business  and  family  affairs  just  then." 

"  Suppose  we  repair  that  loss  of  yours — 
for  it  is  a  loss,  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Miss  Farquhar  will  be  delighted 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  her,  and 
shocked  at  her  seeming  ingratitude.  Come, 
I  will  present  you  to  her." 

He  rose,  took  the  doctor's  offered  arm, 
and  was  limping  slowly  across  the  ball-room 
to  where  Jenny  sat  beside  Mrs.  Verney, 
talking  rather  listlessly  to  young  Howard 
Portway,  whom  she  had  known  a  boy  at 
school — a  weak-looking,  fair  lad,  scarcely 
older  than  herself.     Sir  Brian  stopped  and 
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directed  his  companion's  attention  to  the 
pair. 

"  That  is  the  unlucky  Jehu,  is  it  not  ?  " 

^'  Lord,  no  1 "  answered  Dr.  Goodwin,  un- 
guardedly, "  not  a  bit  like  him.  I  don't  see 
him  anywhere.  A  tall  young  fellow,  six  foot 
two  if  he's  an  inch,  and  a  devilish  handsome 
lad  too,  only  rather  a  touch  of  the  Spaniard 
or  gipsy  about  him.     Greek,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Keith  Moray,  by  Gad  !  "  exclaimed  Sir 
Brian.  So  astonished  was  he  at  the  dis- 
covery, that  all  his  presence  of  mind  seemed 
knocked  out  of  him  by  the  blow.  He 
dropped  Dr.  Goodwin's  arm,  and,  after  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot, 
moved  away  towards  the  entrance  door, 
without  again  even  glancing  towards  Miss 
Farquhar.  The  doctor  looked  after  him  in 
dismay. 

"  I've  gone  and  put  my  foot  in  it  some- 
how,"    thought     he.        '^There's     a    storm 
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brewing  for  the  youngsters ;  I'll  keep  out 
of  sight  as  well  as  I  can  ;  "  and  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  his  daughter  and  her  husband  were 
rather  forlornly  standing. 

And  then  came  a  general  movement,  as 
the  great  doors  of  the  supper-room  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  assembly  surged 
forward  unanimously  to  the  banquet.  Not 
quite  unanimously.  Jenny  took  advantage 
of  the  movement  to  whisper  to  Mrs.  Verney — 

"  I  think  I  must  have  got  a  chill ;  my 
head  aches  terribly.  Do  help  me  to  slip  away, 
dear  Mrs.  Verney  ;  I  want  to  go  to  bed." 

"  You  do  look  very  pale,  child,"  answered 
Doggie,  compassionately.  "  Mr.  Moray  and 
his  damp  cloak  have  literally  put  a  wet 
blanket  on  your  enjoyment.  I'll  see  you 
to  bed  quietly,  and  bring  you  your  supper 
there.  Where  has  Mr.  Moray  got  to,  I 
wonder  ? " 
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And  SO  Jenny  escaped.  And  when  Sir 
Brian  recovered  himself,  and  sought  out  the 
doctor  to  present  him  to  her,  lo  !  for  all  the 
trace  there  was  left  of  them,  both  Genevra 
and  Keith  might  have  eloped  together,  like 
young  Lochinvar  and  his  bride. 
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CHAPTER  Xril. 

SIR    BRIAN    REFLECTS. 

Having  thus  discovered,  very  greatly  to  his 
surprise,  first,  that  young  Moray  had  been 
the  cause  of  Genevra's  abrupt  withdrawal 
of  her  half  acceptance  of  himself,  and, 
further,  that  the  incident  which  she  had 
with  such  seeming  frankness  confessed  had 
occurred  under  circumstances  which  had  not 
been  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be, 
he  remained  for  some  moments  undecided 
what  to  do  next.  Indecision,  however, 
being  a  neutral  attitude  to  which  Car- 
ruthers  was  well  accustomed,  he  felt  it 
rather  comfortable  than  otherwise  that 
the    situation,    just    now,    precluded    any 
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immediate  action.  He  stood  still,  by  the 
side  of  his  new  acquaintance,  watching 
Genevra  in  his  dreamy  way,  but  making  no 
further  proposal  to  present  the  doctor  to  her 
notice.  Doubtless,  thought  he,  she  had 
intentionally  ignored  him,  and  to  force  him 
on  her  attention,  thus  convicting  her  of  her 
concealment,  if  not  dissimulation,  would  be 
too  melodramatic  a  pose  for  Sir  Brian's 
taste.  So,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  left  his 
companion  to  his  own  devices,  and  slipped 
quietly  away  into  a  remote  corner,  where 
he  could  observe  Jenny's  movements,  him- 
self unnoticed,  and  wait  in  expectation  of 
seeing  Keith  rejoin  her. 

When  Dr.  Goodwin  found  himself  deserted, 
and  saw  Miss  Farquhar's  eyes  dwell  on  him 
without  the  slightest  recognition,  he  reverted 
to  his  former  idea  that  there  was  some 
secret  between  the  young  people,  which  they 
were  afraid  his  presence  might  betray  ;  and, 

VOL.  III.  62 
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good^  naturedly  hoping  that  he  had  made 
no  mischief  in  what  he  had  said  to  the  old 
gentleman,  he  rejoined  his  daughter  and  her 
party,  and,  shortly  after,  withdrew  from  the 
house  with  them. 

Sir  Brian,  as  we  know,  waited  vainly 
for  Keith's  reappearance,  and  at  last  moved 
off  in  search  of  him.  His  object  in 
wishing  to  see  him  at  Genevra's  side  was 
merely  that  he  might  observe  the  manner 
of  the  pair  towards  each  other,  in  the 
new  lisht  that  had  been  thrown  on  their 
possible  relations.  He  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  making  "  a  scene  "  in  a  thronged 
ball-room,  though,  if  he  could  have  found 
Keith  alone,  he  would  probably  have 
demanded  an  opportunity  for  explanation. 

But  there  was  no  Keith  I  He  ranged 
from  room  to  room.  No  Keith.  He  asked 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  in  passing.  They 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Moray,  not  having  been 
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in  the  way  during  Keith's  brief  transit 
through  the  ball-room.  He  went  into  the 
hall  and  inquired  of  the  footmen.  They 
were  quite  certain  Mr.  Moray  had  never 
arrived  in  the  entrance-hall,  although  one 
of  them  fancied  he  saw  him  go  upstairs  to 
Mr.  Stanforth's  room  ;  but  he  was  not  sure. 
He  had  almost  concluded  that  he  had  been 
mistaken — that  it  was  not  Keith  whom  the 
doctor  had  recognized — though  the  mystery, 
so  far  as  Jenny  was  concerned,  was  still  to 
be  solved,  when  Harry's  valet  came  by  and 
overheard  his  inquiries. 

"  Mr.  Moray,  Sir  Brian  ?  He  is  not  here. 
I  saw  him  drive  off  in  a  fly  half  an  hour 
ago  or  more.  He  had  only  been  here  a 
short  time.  He  got  wet  in  coming,  and  had 
to  change  his  dress.  Dear  me  !  I  suppose 
he  must  have  been  ill  or  something,  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away." 

Sir   Brian    turned    on    his    heel    without 
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remark,  but  he  said  to  himself,  ''The 
cowardly  young  sneak  !  he  was  afraid  of 
Dr.   Goodwin's  betraying  him.     If  it   were 

not  for  exposing  Jenny But  I'll  see 

that  he  is  never  allowed  any  intimacy  at 
Oaklands  again,  if  he  ventures  back  while  / 
am  here  ! " 

With  this  prospective  vengeance  the 
baronet  was  forced  to  rest  content  for  the 
time.  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  the 
friends  whom  he  had  accompanied,  and  who 
lived  at  some  miles'  distance  from  Oaklands, 
summoned  him  to  make  his  adieux  and 
drive  away  with  them,  which  he  did, 
without  again  addressing  Miss  Farquhar. 

For  some  days  after,  his  engagements 
with  his  host's  family  prevented  him  from 
visiting  Wendholm,  but  he  was  pledged  to 
be  there  on  a  certain  day  to  meet  his  cousin 
Georgina,  and  escort  her  back  to  town, 
where  her  mother  would  meet  her  ;  and  in 
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the  interval  Sir  Brian  brooded  long  and 
deeply.  The  questions  that  first  stirred 
his  interest  were,  from  whence  dated 
Genevra's  earliest  acquaintance  with  Keith 
Moray  ?  and  why  had  she  concealed  it, 
having  confessed  what  she  did  ?  and  how 
far  was  her  horror  of  his  ofifence  compatible 
with  her  long  toleration  of,  if  not  intimacy 
with,  the  ofi"ender  ? 

That  Genevra  Farquhar  was  pure  as  the 
light,  no  man  who  had  associated  with  her  so 
familiarly  as  Sir  Brian  had  done  could  doubt 
for  an  instant.  There  was  not  a  spark 
of  coquetry  about  her,  and  her  manner  to 
Keith  had  been  invariably  cold,  sometimes 
almost  insolent.  And  yet  she  had  assured 
Sir  Brian  that  her  assailant  "  in  the  railway 
carriage,"  as  he  understood  her,  had  been  a 
man  "  whom  she  never  saw  before  in  her 
life."  How  came  she  to  be  driving  about 
the  country  with  him  ?     But  she  need  not 
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have  told  Carruthers  anything  at  all ;  she 
could  have  repudiated  her  brief  engagement 
without  that.  After  much  cogitation  he 
arrived  at  some  dim  perception  of  the  truth 
— that  she  had,  in  girlish  levity,  allowed  her 
railway  fellow-traveller  a  familiarity  which 
he  had  misunderstood  and  abused.  How 
the  drive  came  about  he  could  not  under- 
stand ;  but  it  evidently  ended  in  an  upset, 
which  had  brought  the  pair  to  their  senses, 
and  the  injury  to  the  girl  must  have  sobered 
the  young  fellow,  and  given  her  time  for 
reflection  and  repentance,  which  her  subse- 
quent confession  evidenced.  Perhaps  their 
meeting  at  Oaklands  was  a  mere  coincidence, 
and  it  might  be  natural  that  Jenny  should 
be  unwilling  to  recur  to  the  subject,  and 
that  she  should  prefer  punishing  Keith 
after  her  own  fashion  to  liandiug  him  over 
to  the  "  secular  arm  "  of  her  betrothed. 
And   here   Sir  Brian  brought  himself  up 
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with  a  shudder.  Was  he  in  any  sense 
betrothed  to  this  girl  ?  Did  she  consider 
him  so  ?  Did  her  friends  consider  him 
so  ?  Hitherto  the  bond — if  it  was  a  bond 
by  which  she  held  him — had  been  so  slackly 
held  that  he  had  all  but  forgotten  it.  She 
was  free,  while  he  was  bound.  But  by  no 
sign,  no  word,  no  look,  on  either  her  side 
or  her  friends,  had  he  ever  been  reminded  of 
a  bondage  which  was  not  even  suspected  by 
the  outer  circle  in  which  they  moved.  And 
the  season  of  probation  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  when  he  was  pledged  to  come  for- 
ward again  and  demand  his  final  acceptance 
— or  release !  With  characteristic  noncha- 
lance he  had  been  prepared  to  redeem  his 
pledge  when  the  moment  should  arrive, 
careless,  if  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  his 
passion  for  Genevra,  never  very  ardent, 
had  merged  into  something  very  like  in- 
difference in  the  presence  of  another  feeling, 
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which  he  had  not  cared  to  analyze,  for 
another  woman.  But  this  revelation  of  Dr. 
Goodwin's  was  fast  changing  indiflference 
into  what  was  almost  repulsion,  and  he 
cursed  the  folly  which,  to  avoid  a  temporary 
mortification,  had  plunged  him  into  such  a 
bog  as  this.  (Sir  Brian  was  discourteous 
enough  to  apply  that  epithet  to  his  present 
situation.) 

.  "  Why,"  murmured  he  (he  was  fortunately 
alone) — "  why  did  I  think  of  proposing  to 
the  girl  at  all  ?  Innocent !  Yes,  too  inno- 
cent to  guard  herself  against  the  insolence 
of  the  first  good-looking  young  fellow  she 
meets  in  a  railway  carriage.  Such  an 
'  innocent '  wife  as  that  would  have  to  be 
tied  up  to  her  dressing-table  whenever  she 
was  left  alone  !  Too  '  innocent '  to  keep  the 
scamp  from  hovering  round  her  for  the  last 
sixteen  months,  and "  —  here  Sir  Brian 
almost    gnashed    his    teeth — "making     a 
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laughing-stock  of  me,  if  I  had  not  luckily 
found  him  out  in  time  !  But  it  is  in  time, 
my  lady — my  lady  that  shall  not  be  ! 
What  you've  touched  you  may  take,  Mr. 
Keith  Moray  ;  though  I  don't  know  why  he 
has  not  taken  it,  if  he  wanted  it.  But  how 
to  get  clear  of  this  entanglement  honourably, 
and  without  injury  to  the  girl,  I  don't 
clearly  see ; "  and  Sir  Brian  lapsed  into 
silence  and  pondered. 

"Psha!"  he  resumed  at  length,  "no  one 
knows  of  this  fantastic  tie ;  no  one  can  ask 
for  explanation,  except  Jenny  herself,  who 
has  waived  her  right,  and  her  stepmother, 

who  will   not   exercise  it.     If  Stella " 

Another  pause.  "  That  would  solve  the 
difficulty.  Nobody  would  expect  me  to  marry 
two  women,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  she  has 
not  more  claim  on  me,  after  all.  I  have 
drifted  perilously  near  to  an  avowal  to  her, 
and  she,  at  least,  can  take  care  of  herself, 
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and  of  me  too.  If  I  must  marry,  that 
charming  woman,  not  a  little  rustic  like 
Jenny,  is  the  fitting  wife  for  me." 

In  which  conclusion  Sir  Brian  was  per- 
haps right ;  but  there  is  occasionally  a 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  wisest  theory  into 
practice ! 

And  the  difficulty  in  this  case  lay  chiefly 
in  the  unsuspected  fact  that  Miss  Georgina 
Carruthers  had  made  up  her  mind  that,  if 
her  cousin  did  not  wed  Genevra,  he  should 
not  wed  the  widow  either.  Ever  since  she 
had  extorted  the  secret  of  this  one-sided 
betrothal  from  simple  Mrs.  Farquhar,  she 
had  narrowly  watched  Carruthers  and  Stella, 
and  was  quite  of  Brian's  opinion  that  he 
had  often  come  "  perilously  near  "  to  proving 
false  to  his  voluntary  pledge.  She  was  not 
at  all  desirous  of  seeing  her  nominee  to  the 
family  title  supplanted  by  the  beautiful 
widow,  in  whose  home  she,  Georgina,  would 
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be  but  a  casual,  perhaps  a  rare  Yisitor,  and 
over  whom  she  would  never  have  the 
slightest  influence ;  and  yet  she  did  not  see 
how  she  could  prevent  it,  except  by  violating 
Sir  Brian's  express  injunctions,  and  thereby 
incurring  his  displeasure,  which  might  show 
itself  in  permanent  alienation,  which  would 
be,  in  many  ways,  highly  inconvenient. 
So  she  glowered  silently  at  the  pair,  com- 
forting herself  with  the  reflection  that 
Jenny's  eighteenth  birthday  was  now  so 
near  at  hand  that  Sir  Brian  must  come 
forward  soon,  and  end  this  unsatisfactory 
suspense,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  It 
was  not  likely  that  Stella  gave  him  any 
serious  encouragement.  If  she  had  con- 
tracted a  pernicious  habit  of  marrying,  and 
could  not  break  herself  of  it,  she  could  make 
a  better  third  choice  than  Sir  Brian,  who 
was  not  nearly  so  wealthy  as  herself,  nor 
specially  attractive   in    any  way ;  and   she 
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did  not  believe  that  Genevra  would  prove 
cruel  in  the  end  to  so  faithful  (if  he  was 
faithful)  a  swain.  It  would  be  a  good 
marriage  for  her,  and  she  had  certainly 
accepted  him,  and  was  probably  only  wait- 
ing until  her  friends  should  permit  her 
engagement,  which  would  noiv  be  a  brief 
one.  Meantime,  during  her  not  infrequent 
visits  to  Oaklands,  she  not  only  covertly 
watched  Sir  Brian  and  his  platonics,  but 
she  also  mounted  guard,  as  it  were,  over 
Jenny,  keeping  as  much  in  her  society  as 
the  young  lady's  wild,  woodland  habits  would 
permit.  For  Georgina  loved  not  the  haunts 
of  the  forest  birds  and  ^^beastesses,"  nor  was 
she  herself  greatly  beloved  by  Harry 
Stanforth,  Genevra's  inseparable  companion 
in  these  solitudes,  who,  if  Miss  Carruthers 
ever  attempted  to  join  them,  always  took 
care  that  the  path  should  lead  among  the 
most   adder-infested   gorse-bushes,  knowing 
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tbat  Georgina  by  no  means  shared  Jenny's 
fearless  interest  in  all  crawling  creatures. 

But  in  the  civilization  of  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  garden-party,  Georgie  was 
usually  at  Jenny's  side,  and  so  Keith  Moray 
was  as  often  at  hers;  but  she  no  more 
suspected,  than  did  the  rest  of  the  Wendholm 
world,  that  she  was  not  herself  the  maofnet 
that  attracted  him,  and  treated  him  with 
a  half- scornful,  half- playful  imperiousness, 
that  secretly  enraged  Genevra  (I  don't  see 
why  it  should,  do  you  ?),  but  to  which  Keith 
submitted  with  as  much  docility  as  if — she 
had  been  his  grandmother  ! 

But  this  veil  of  preoccupation  —  the 
thickest  veil  that  can  be  drawn  over  other- 
wise observant  eyes — was  suddenly  lifted  on 
the  night  of  Lady  Dalton's  ball.  On  that 
night  Georgina  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
that  Sir  Brian's  devotion  to  the  beautiful 
widow  was  even  more  marked  than  usual. 
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and  that  in  Stella's  manner  there  was  a 
*'  receptiveness,"  so  to  speak,  that  she  had 
never  yet  displayed  towards  him.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  as  friends  and 
lovers  was  getting  dangerously  attenuated. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

'While  she  pondered  over  this  peril,  she 
was  suddenly  roused  from  her  meditations 
by  Keith  Moray's  abrupt  appeal  to  her  to  go 
to  Jenny's  assistance  in  the  conservatory, 
followed  by  (as  it  seemed  to  her)  his 
immediate  e vanishment  into  space.  The 
inference  she  drew  from  these  mysterious 
complications  was  that  Keith  had  been 
wooing  Jenny  all  along,  under  the  screen 
of  his  attention  to  her,  and  that  Jenny, 
true  to  her  first  lover,  had  rejected  him. 

Here  was  a  weapon  wherewith  to  defeat 
the  wiles  of  Stella,  and  rivet  Sir  Brian's 
fetters,  too  lightly  worn  hitherto. 

And  Miss  Carruthers  proceeded  to  action 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DOGGIE   ADVISES. 

''  Are  you  so  very  weary  of  life,  poor 
Stella  ? " — two  or  three  days  after  the 
Oaklands  masque. 

'*  I  ?  "  answered  Lady  Dalton.  "  Why  do 
you  ask,  Doggie  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  her  friend,  "  you  have, 
within  the  last  five  minutes,  perpetrated  no 
fewer  than  three  unbecoming  yawns — unbe- 
coming even  to  you,  my  star.  No  face  can 
stand  that !  You  will  have  ghastly  wrinkles 
ploughed  soon  by  such  an  extension  of  the 
muscles." 

Lady  Dalton  rose  and  gravely  contem- 
plated her  beautiful  face  in   a  mirror  near 
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her  ;  then  she  reseated  herself.  "  Nonsense, 
Diana !  Why,  child,  you  frighten  me  so  ! 
There  are  no  wrinkles  at  all ;  but  I  am 
growing  a  little  weary  of  life — at  Oaklands." 

"  What !  after  the  brilliant  success  of  your 
recent  gala  ?  That  pleasurable  excitement 
can  hardly  be  exhausted  yet  ? " 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  same  faces  for  ever  ;  I 
want '  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  I  mean 
to  leave  Oaklands,  Doggie." 

"  Sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  ? " 
laughed  Mrs.  Verney.  ''With  all  my  heart, 
dear,  so  that  you  take  me  with  you." 

"  My  conquests  have  been  quite  inglorious 
triumphs,"  pursued  Stella — "  one  or  two  for- 
<;une-hunters,  not  a  single  being  of  the 
slightest  distinction." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  matrimonial  con- 
quests, but  of  what  you  care  for  as  much, 
your  general  popularity.  Is  Sir  Brian  one 
of  the  fortune-hunters,   Stella  ?     I   thought 
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the  other  evening  that  matters  had  come 
to  a  crisis  with  him." 

^'  You  are  altogether  wrong,  Di  ;  all  your 
predictions  have  been  falsified.  You  are  a 
social  Cassandra  ! " 

"  But  Cassandra's  predictions  never  were 
falsified  ;  she  could  only  never  convince  her 
hearers  of  their  truth.  You  are  '  mixed  '  in 
your  classics,  my  love.  But  when  have  my 
predictions  failed  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  predictions,  but  your 
keen  insight,  on  which  you  pride  yourself 
so.  You  look  so  deep  below  the  surface  that 
you  are  blind  to  everything  that  skims  upon 
it  before  your  eyes.  I  have  a  good  mind 
not  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Brian " 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  Diana,  laughing,  ''  I  had 
no  need  to  pore  beneath  the  surface  as 
regards  Sir  Brian  1  You  are  so  solemn  this 
morning  that  I  think  you  must  have  refused 
him,  and  regret  your  refusal." 

VOL.  III.  53 
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"  Sir  Brian  has  been  engaged  these  sixteen 
months — to  little  Jenny  Farquhar." 

Mrs.  Verney  was  struck  speechless  with 
astonishment,  but  she  looked  keenly  in  her 
friend's  face  and  recovered  herself  ''I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Who  told  you  ? 
and  when  ? " 

"  Georgina  Farquhar  told  me,  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Oh,  that  was  the  confidence  she  was 
making  to  you,  when  she  was  closeted  with 
you  so  long  ?  I  looked  in,  but  would  not 
interrupt  you.  How  is  it  that  she  has  never 
told  you  till  now  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  be  a  close  secret  for  a  time 
which  has  now  nearly  expired.  Gencvra's 
friends  considered  her  too  young  to  be 
engaged  when  Sir  Brian  first  proposed  to 
her,  and  that,"  added  Stella,  quite  bitterly 
for  her,  "was  just  before  we  came  to  settle 
at  Oaklands.     You  are  dumb,  Diana?     All 
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your  perspicacity,  you  see,  failed  to  detect 
Sir  Brian's  tactics  in  making  a  stalking 
horse  of  me,  to  conceal  his  attentions  to 
Genevra." 

^'  Attentions  ?  He  has  never  paid  her  the 
least  attention.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of 
Georginas  to  annoy  you." 

"  Why  should  she  wish  to  annoy  me  ? " 
"From  jealousy,  perhaps.  Sir  Brian's 
devotion  to  you  has  been  most  marked.  If 
he  is  engaged  to  Jenny,  his  heart  is  assuredly 
not  in  the  bond.  But  it  cannot  be  true  ;  and 
if  it  were  true,  my  Stella,  why  should  you 
mind  ?  You  do  not  care  for  the  man,  do 
you  ?  Why  should  it  make  you  so  fractious 
that  he  should  make  a  fool  of  himself  for 
a  chit  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter  ?  " 

*'  But,"  pouted  Stella,  "  he  has  made  a 
fool  of  me,  by  making  every  one  believe 
that Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  him  !  " 

"  But  you  never  meant  to  accept  him  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not.  You  know  I  never  dream 
of  marrying  again.  Why,  I  should  be  like 
the  woman  in  Tobit ! "  and  Lady  Dalton 
laughed,  her  brief  sullenness  already  passed 
off. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth 
in  Georgina's  story,"  persisted  Mrs.  Verney, 
''or  if  there  is,  it  is  Miss  Farquhar  and  her 
friends  who  have  the  right  to  complain  of 
Sir  Brian's  conduct,  not  you.  For  his  admira- 
tion of  you  has  been  unmistakable,  and  it 
is  only  your  tact  that  has  restrained  him,  on 
many  occasions,  from  declaring  himself  your 
lover." 

''I  thought  so,"  murmured  Stella,  pen- 
sively ;  "  but  the  restraint,  after  all,  you  see, 
was  not  on  my  side." 

"  You  can  put  that  to  the  proof,"  answered 
the  unscrupulous  Diana.  "  He  is  to  be  here 
this  afternoon,  to  meet  Miss  Carruthers  and 
take  her  up  to  town.     He  will  have  a  fare- 
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well  interview  with  you;  and  if,  as  I  believe, 
he  is  wholly  devoted  to  you,  you  have  only 
to  '  give  him  his  head,'  as  Harry  says  of  his 
horses — ^just  the  very  slightest  encourage- 
ment, and  you  will  see  him  at  your  feet." 

"But,  Diana,  if  he  is  really  engaged  to 
Jenny?" 

"  Make  him  throw  her  over,"  answered 
Mrs.  Verney,  coolly.  "  Once  you  have 
asserted  your  power  over  him,  why,  you  can 
give  him  back  to  her — with  a  nay,  and  no 
harm  done." 

"  It  would  be  a  just  punishment  of  his 
inconstancy,"  answered  Lady  Dalton,  laugh- 
ing.    "But  if  I  failed?" 

"  Then  you  could  tell  him  you  know  his 
secret,  and  reproach  him  prettily  w^ith  his 
reserve.  You  need  not  tell  him  how  long  you 
have  known  it.  But  you  will  not  fail.  See, 
Stella ;  there  he  comes,  driving  up  the 
avenue  in  Mr.    Heathcote's  dog-cart.     Now 
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I  will  be  ofif,  and  leave  him  to  your  tender 
mercies.  Poor  Sir  Brian  !  he  has  languished 
long  enough.  Put  him  out  of  his  pain,  my 
star !"  and  Lady  Dalton's  unprincipled  adviser 
glided  from  the  room,  just  a  minute  or  two 
before  Carruthers  was  ushered  into  it  by  an 
opposite  door. 

There  was  just  the  least  touch  of  languor 
added  to  the  quiet  grace  of  Stella  s  usual 
manner,  as  she  rose  smilingly  to  welcome 
her  visitor — a  languor  which  Sir  Brian  at- 
tributed to  her  recent  fatigues;  and,  as  he 
led  her  back  to  her  seat  and  placed  himself 
beside  her,  she  suffered  him  to  retain  her 
delicate  hand  a  moment,  then  hastily  with- 
drew it,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  and 
dropped  her  beautiful  eyes,  with  so  charming 
an  assumption  of  bashfulness,  that  a  power- 
ful imagination  might  almost  have  believed 
in  the  blush  which  would  not  come  at  will. 
But    Sir    Brian    did   not    especially   value 
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blusljes.  He  had  seen,  as  most  people  bad 
seen,  the  bright  colour  rise,  deepen,  and  fade 
on  Jenny's  cheek  on  every  least  occasion, 
or  on  none  at  all,  and  it  had  no  more 
significance  for  him  than  had,  for  Charley 
Burnes,  the  permanent  rose  tint  on  the  point 
of  Chatty's  nose. 

He  had  not  come  to  Oaklands  with  the 
intention  of  offering  himself  to  the  fasci- 
nating widow.  That  step  had,  indeed,  com- 
mended itself  to  him,  in  the  first  heat  of  his 
anger  against  Genevra  and  Keith,  as  the 
best  method  of,  as  he  expressed  it,  cutting 
the  "  Gordian  knot"  of  his  "  demi-semi"  en- 
gagement ;  but  his  dreamy,  vacillating  nature 
speedily  reasserted  itself  He  would  shake 
ofi"  that  tie  before  finally  committing  himself 
to  a  new  one.  He  would  "  have  it  out " 
with  Jenny  first,  and  reclaim  his  freedom ; 
and  then — w^ell,then  Sir  Brian  would  consider. 
But   he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  new 
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softness  in  Stella's  greeting,  and  his  pulses 
quickened  in  response  to  it.  He  glanced 
yearningly  at  the  pretty  hand  that  lay  just 
beyond  his  reach.  Jenny's  was  a  pretty  hand, 
too  ;  but  it  was  just  a  trifle  freckled,  as  a 
girl's  hand  will  be  who  attends  to  her  pets 
and  her  flowers  and  forgets  her  gloves,  w^hile 
Lady  Dalton's  hand  was  white  and  soft  as 
the  plumage  of  an  eider-duck.  Stella  noticed 
the  glance,  and,  feeling  that  her  self-appointed 
task  would  prove  easier  than  she  had  antici- 
pated, she  resumed  the  simple  cordiality  to 
which  Sir  Brian  had  been  accustomed,  and 
for  a  time  the  conversation  turned  chiefly 
on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day.  But  he 
was  more  absent  than  usual. 

"  And  this  is  a  farewell,  Georgina  tells 
me  ? "  she  said.  "  You  are  come  to  take 
her  away;  and  as  the  witches  in  'Macbeth' 
say,  '  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? '  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  my  cousin,"  replied 
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the  baronet,  '^  but  we  two  shall  meet  again 
very  soon,  I  hope.  You  do  not  forbid  my 
return,  Lady  Dal  ton  ?  " 

"  Your  return  may  be  to  an  empty  nest. 
The  birds  are  taking  flight.  Did  you  not 
know  it,  Sir  Brian  ?  " 

''Taking  flight?  From  Oakland  s  ?  Tt  is 
a  very  sudden  resolve,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  my  resolves  generally  are 
sudden.  I  am  such  a  creature  of  impulse; 
any  project  of  mine  must  be  done  at  once, 
or,  by  dwelling  upon  it,  it  loses  its  charm." 

Sir  Brian  remained  silent ;  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  as  Stella  had  meant  him  to  be  ; 
and  she  continued — 

"  The  fact  is,  'Harry  begins  to  tire  of 
these  woodlands.  He  has  been  ofi'ered  a 
well-appointed  yacht  that  a  friend  of  his 
was  about  to  sail  for  Norway,  but  has  been 
stopped  by  a  violent  illness,  and  cannot 
leave   his   room.     Harry  is   quite  wild  for 
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Norway   now,   and    I   and    Diana   shall    be 
charmed  to  accompany  him." 

"But  you  will  return  here  in  the 
autumn  ? " 

"  I  think  not.  There  is  a  good  opportunity 
of  getting  Oaklands  off  our  hands  for  the 
remainder  of  our  term.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Leasoms,  the  banker,  is  looking  out  for  just 
such  a  place,  and  would  take  it  as  it  stands. 
You  see,  it  has  no  associations  that  could 
endear  it  to  either  of  us." 

''  It  will  have  always  very  dear  associa- 
tions for  me,  Stella,  but  you  hold  such 
memories  lightly." 

"  No,  indeed,"  and  the  little  white  hand 
crept  quite  involuntarily  within  more  con- 
venient reach  of  her  companion's  ;  "  but  my 
memories  go  further  back  than  yours.  Those 
dear  old  yachting  days,  Sir  Brian !  Our 
friendship  dates  from  them,  you  know. 
'  Born  of  the  sea,'  you  said  then,  '  but  not 
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changeful  like  the  sea.'  Yet  it  is  you,  not 
I,  who  have  forgotten  them." 

Sir  Brian  mused  and  wavered.  She  was 
so  charming  and  so  sweet ;  if  he  let  her  go 
now,  who  could  tell  what  hands  might  not 
be  outstretched  to  seize  the  prize  ?  Then,  he 
was  glad  that  she  should  leave  Oaklands ;  it 
would  be  so  easy  a  solution  of  his  little 
embarrassment  with  respect  to  Jenny.  That 
foolish  episode  would  be  ended.  And  when 
had  he  ever  dreamt  in  Genevra's  saucy  eyes 
the  tenderness  that  shone  in  Stella's  ?  He 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  leaned  towards  her. 
"  In  those  days,  Stella,  it  was  not  of  friend- 
ship that  I  spoke  to  you ;  and,  though  you 
repulsed  me  then,  it  was  not  friendship  that 
brought  me  again  to  your  feet.  May  I  not 
now  dare,  at  last,  to  speak  of — love  ? " 

Stella  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  little 
air  of  severity,  which  had,  however,  nothing- 
very    alarming    in   it.     "  You    should    not 
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remind  me  of  a  fault  that  I  forgave  at  the 
time,  Sir  Brian,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  repeated." 

"  But  the  conditions  are  altered,  Stella. 
You  are  free  now." 

"  Free  for  what  ? "  inquired  the  widow, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  an 
archness  in  her  glance  which  overcame  her 
suitor,  and  overthrew  him,  horse  and  foot. 

''Free,"  he  answered,  "  to  accept  the  heart 
which  has  always  been  your  own ;  free  to 
become  my  adored  and  honoured  wife." 

'*  My  dear  old  friend,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Dalton,  and,  caressing  as  was  her  voice,  the 
unhappy  baronet  recoiled  from  the  term — 
"my  dear  old  friend,  you  are  forgetting 
yourself  and  me.  No  man  living  would 
ever  tempt  me  to  contract  another  marriage. 
And — what  of  your  engagement  to  Jenny 
Farquhar  ?  " 

Sir   Brian   looked  at  her  in  silence,  and 
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then  murmured  an  "  aside,"  "  What  snakes 
they  all  are  !  " 

Lady  Dalton  with  difficulty  suppressed 
her  laughter,  but,  as  it  was  a  convention 
among  Sir  Brian's  friends  always  to  appear 
unconscious  of  his  soliloquies,  she  waited  till 
he  addressed  her. 

"  Who  has  said  that  I  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Farquhar,  Lady  Dalton  ?  " 

"As  if  you  could  have  kept  such  a  secret 
from  me  1  I  have  taken  it  very  unkind  of 
you  that  you  have  tried  to  do  so.  I  heard 
of  it  from  Georgina." 

"  Damn  Georgina  !  "  muttered  Sir  Brian  ; 
then,  a  little  louder — "  There  is  no  formal 
engagement  between  Jenny  and  me.  Lady 
Dalton  ;  there  might  have  been,  but — it  was 
before  the  renewal  of  my — my  friendship 
with  you  made  any  such  arrangement 
impossible.  Can  this  imaginary  tie  have 
been  a  bar  between  us,  Stella  ?  " 
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Lacly  Dalton  hesitated.  She  was  satisfied 
with  the  revenge  she  had  taken  on  her  fickle 
admirer,  and  wished  now  to  soothe  his 
wounded  vanity,  while  she  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  attentions  of  which  she  had  grown 
weary.  After  a  slight  pause,  she  answered, 
'^For  myself,  dear  friend,  my  heart  is  too 
wholly  given  to  my  interests  as  a  mother  to 
have  a  thought  of  becoming  again  a  wife.  But 
you  must  not  speak  of  your  bond  to  Genevra 
as  being  an  *  imaginary'  one.  Georgina 
assures  me  that  the  girl's  friends  consider  it 
a  very  real  one,  as  her  afi'ections  are  wholly 
yours." 

"  Her  affections  ?  "  repeated  Sir  Brian, 
astonished.  "  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Genevra  is  attached  to — to  another 
man." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  Stella,  sweetly.  "  So  it 
is  jealousy  that  has  made  you  inconstant  ? 
Dear    Sir    Brian,  you    have    wronged    poor 
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Jenny  sadly.  There  never  was  a  girl  who 
showed  less  wish  to  attract  admiration,  and 
there  are  only  two  men  whom  you  could 
possibly  be  jealous  of.  Is  it  my  Harry  ? 
He  loves  Jenny  as  a  sister,  as  a  playfellow  ; 
he  cares  for  no  woman  in  any  other  way. 
He  would  hardly,  if  he  had  a  wife,  hold  her 
'  better  than  his  dog,'  or  '  dearer  than  his 
horse.' " 

''I   am  not  jealous  of  any  one,  certainly 
not  of  Stanforth,"  replied  Carruthers. 

"  Of  Keith  Moray,  then  ?  He  is  the  only 
other  young  man  who  is  ever  seen  much  at 
Jenny's  side,  or  rather  Georgie's,  who  is 
always  between  them.  Well,  I  have  reason 
to  believe," — and  here  Lady  Dalton  lowered 
her  voice  significantly — "that  Keith  pro- 
posed to  Genevra  the  other  night,  and  was 
refused,  for  your  sake,  ingrate  that  you 
are !  You  look  surprised  ?  Then  it  was 
Keith    you    were    jealous    of,    a    man    to 
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whom  Jenny  has  always  been  so  per- 
sistently cold  and  unfriendly,  that  any  one 
might  have  seen  that  she  did  not  wish  for 
his  attentions.  No,  no  ;  go  back  to  your 
little  sweetheart.  Sir  Brian,  and  be  truer  to 
her  henceforth." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  the  conference  was  at  an  end,  and  Sir 
Brian  also  rose,  but  absently. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  cried  Stella ;  "I  had 
forgotten  something  of  importance.  Georgina 
cannot  keep  her  appointment  with  you,  as 
she  went  off  to  Moughbrook  this  morning 
with  the  Eiffham  girls,  and  will  not  return 
until  to-morrow ;  but  she  left  word  that 
she  will  be  ready  to  accompany  you  then, 
by  the  evening  train,  and  has  wired  to  Lady 
Carruthers  not  to  expect  you  either.  So 
here  you  are,  my  poor  friend,  stranded  on 
these  dreary  Heights,  and  my  Harry's  guest 
per  force.     You  will  find  him  in  the  stables 
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or  the  keepers'  lodge  at  this  hour,  but  he 
will  be  in  to  lunch  in  half  an  hour,  if 
you  prefer  waiting  for  him." 

But  Sir  Brian  declared  that  he  would  go 
in  search  of  him,  and  departed  accordingly, 
passing  Mrs.  Verney  with  an  absent  greet- 
ing, as  she  came  down  the  stairs  and  ghded 
into  Stella's  morning  room. 

The  baronet  stood  for  a  little  while  in 
the  hall,  then  suddenly  changed  his  mind 
and  recrossed  the  hall  to  the  library ;  but  as 
he  passed  the  room  in  which  he  had  left 
Lady  Dalton,  his  ears  caught  the  soft  babble 
of  her  voice,  as  if  in  narration,  followed  by 
a  dual  peal  of  ringing  laughter,  low  and 
sweet,  but  which  pierced  to  his  very  soul 
with  an  undoubted  suggestion  of  mockery, 
and  of  him ! 

He  went  into  the  library,  and  wrote  a 
brief  note. 

VOL.  III.  54 
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"Dear  Mrs.  Farquhar, 

"  I    shall    call    very  early  at    the 
Grange     to-morrow,     at    half-past     eleven. 
Will  you  kindly  arrange  for  me  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  Genevra,  alone  f 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Brian  Carruthers." 

He  went  out,  gave  the  note  to  a  page 
boy  to  deliver,  and  then  departed  in  search 
of  Harry,  who  liad  never  before  found  Sir 
Brian  so  interested  in  his  society,  or  so 
resolute  in  remaining  in  it.  But,  as  Lady 
Dalton  had  said,  there  was  no  escape  for 
him  ;  he  was  bound  to  wait  for  that  detest- 
able Georgina,  and  could  not  very  well 
return  to  Heathcotes,  to  reappear  next  day 
at  Oaklands,  like  a  demented  Will-o'-the- 
wisp.  So  he  put  the  best  face  he  could  on 
the  matter,  and  only  secretly  resented  tlie 
superhuman  gravity    of   the    two    wretches 
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whom  he  had  overheard  laughing  at  his 
discomfiture,  while  he  counted  the  hours 
that  must  elapse  before  he  should  be  freed 
for  ever  from  the  last  bond  that  tied  him  to 
this  hateful  Wendholm — from  Wendholm, 
and  Oaklands,  and  Stella,  and  Jenny,  or, 
as  Hal  would  have  summarized  it,  "the 
whole  lot  of  them." 

After  all,  Eio  Yedas  was  better  than  this. 
Even  sharks  were  not  so  bad,  when  you  got 
used  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BACK  AGAIN. 

Patient  and  long-suffering  as  Mr.  Moray 
had  shown  himself  with  the  slow  course  of 
his  nephew's  protracted  love-suit,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  disgust  when 
the  dilatory  lover  returned  so  unexpectedly 
from  his  little  excursion  to  Oaklands,  ap- 
parently no  more  advanced  in  his  wooing 
than  before.  Even  Keith's  explanation  of 
his  hurried  flight  failed  to  conciliate  him. 

"  You  should  never  have  left  her,  Kit," 
he  said.  "  Could  you  not  have  taken  that 
doctor  at  least  into  your  partial  confidence, 
and  kept  him  silent  for  a  time,  if  no 
longer  ? " 
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*'  Take  a  vulgar  fellow  like  that  into  mj 
confidence  on  such  a  subject/'  said  Keith, 
indignantly,  "  to  have  the  story  cropping 
up  some  day,  with  all  sorts  of  scandalous 
embellishments  !  No  !  I  dare  say  I  might 
have  acted  more  judiciously,  if  time  foar 
reflection  had  been  given  me ;  but  I  had 
to  make  a  sudden  resolve,  and  I  took  the 
only  step  which  occurred  to  me  at  the 
moment,  and  for  which  promptitude  was 
indispensable." 

"  But  it  is  precisely  your  want  of 
promptitude  that  I  blame.  You  ought  to 
have  been  at  Oaklands  now  as  her  accepted 
lover.  You  have  been  hanging  about  her 
nearly  two  years,  and  seem  never  to  have 
said  a  decisive  word  to  her.  No  doubt 
she  thinks  you  are  trifling  with  her,  and 
no  wonder  she  is  fretful." 

"  You  know,"  answered  the  young  man, 
**  that  I  was  determined  never  to  abuse  her 
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enforced  toleration  of  my  presence  by  in- 
truding my  affection  on  her,  unless  she  gave 
me  decided  encouragement  to  do  so." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  replied  his  uncle.  "  Do  you 
expect  her  to  prove  her  forgiveness  of  your 
too  forward  action  on  a  previous  occasion 
by  proposing  to  you  herself  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  her  every  word 
and  look  prove  that  she  has  never  forgiven 
me." 

"  Why,  you  stu23id  fellow,  was  she  un- 
forgiving when  she  broke  the  rules  of  her 
party  in  order  to  dance  with  you  ?  " 

"  She  likes  dancing  more  than  she  scorns 
me." 

"  Then  her  scorn  is  not  very  deep-rooted," 
smiled  the  elder  Moray.  "  But  you  admitted 
that  she  did  not  struggle  to  free  herself 
when  you  held  her  in  your  arms  in  the 
conservatory  ?  " 

'."  Because  she  could  not,"  rejoined  Keith  ; 
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but,  at  that  sweet  remembrance,  a  light 
glowed  in  his  eyes. 

''  That  was  your  opportunity,  lad,  and 
you  let  it  go  by." 

"But  she  complained  of  being  cold," 
answered  Kit,  simply. 

"  She  more  likely  meant  that  you  were 
cold,"  said  Mr.  Moray,  laughing.  ''  You 
should  have  spoken  then,  Kit." 

"  I  should  have  done  so  that  evening," 
asserted  Keith,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
brute  of  a  doctor.  Hallo !  here  comes  a 
telegram  from  Harry  already." 

He  snatched  it  from  the  servant's  hand, 
tore  it  open,  and  when  the  man  quitted  the 
room,  he  read  it  aloud — 

"  '  All  right.  Dr.  G.  was  wired  for  by  a 
patient  this  morning,  and  had  to  cut  away 
home.  Won't  be  back  in  this  neighbourhood 
again  these  twelve  months,  his  daughter 
says.'      There  !  "  cried  Keith,  flinging  down 
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the  teleoTam  in  a  raore,  "  if  I  had  been  less 
'  prompt '  in  taking  the  only  way  that 
seemed  open  to  me,  entirely  for  Miss 
Farquhar's  sake,  I  should  not  have  had  this 
tedious  journey  back  again." 

"  Why,  Keith,  you  are  a  lukewarm  lover, 
after  all,  if  you  grumble  at  having  to  pass 
a  few  more  hours  in  a  railway  carriage." 

"  But  hours  that  might  have  been  spent 
near  her  ?  "  sighed  the  youth. 

"  Well,  fly  back  to  her,  my  lad,  and  redeem 
the  wasted  time  ;  and,  remember,  this  next 
interview  is  to  be  final.  But,  Keith,  one 
word  ;  "  and  Mr.  Moray  paused,  looking  wist- 
fully into  his  nephew's  face. 

"Any  word,"  said  Keith,  smiling — "any 
word  now  but  '  stop.'  " 

Mr.  Moray  resumed  slowly — "  Have 
you  not  met  with  men  who  have  fearlessly 
staked  the  promise  of  their  lives  on  the 
favour    of   women,    who    in    all    eyes  but 
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their  own  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  trust  ?  How  if  you,  too,  should  be  so 
blinded  by  a  first  passion,  as  to  worship  an 
idol  of  your  own  imagination  only  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  fear  ? "  answered  the 
young  man.  "  Believe  me,  I  do  not  think 
Genevra  is  a  '  faultless  monster.'  She 
would  have  little  attraction  for  me  if  she 
were.  But,  whatever  her  faults,  I  should 
find  it  easy  to  bear  with  them,  or  correct 
them,  if  she  loved  me  well  enough  to  give 
me  love's  influence  over  her." 

''If  she  loved,"  repeated  Mr.  Moray; 
*'  but  what  if  she  is  incapable  of  love  ? 
Would  you  care  to  wed  a  thoroughly  cold- 
hearted  woman,  Kit  ?  You  shiver  at  the 
thought." 

"  You  have  seen  Genevra,"  replied  his 
nephew,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  ;  "  you  know 
her.  I  thought  you  liked  her.  You  never 
before  said  that  she  was  cold-hearted." 
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''But,  then,"  answered  Mr.  Moray,  ''I 
never  made  any  large  demands  on  her 
affection.  She  never  supposed  that  I 
wanted  her  to  marry  me  I  My  fear  is  that 
this  young  girl  may  be,  either  from  defective 
sympathy  or  natural  temperament,  in- 
capable of  responding  to  a  love  like  yours." 

"  How,"  inquired  Keith,  "  can  a  girl  be 
cold-hearted  who  is  all  enthusiasm  and 
vivacity,  energetic  and  impulsive,  as  Genevra 
is?" 

"  There  are  women,"  answered  Mr.  Moray, 
"  whose  nervous  excitability,  especially  in 
early  youth,  springs  from  mere  physical 
constitution,  and  from  no  warmth  of  heart. 
Such  women  will  make  of  a  man's  truest 
devotion  the  plaything  of  an  hour,  only  to 
weary  of  it  in  the  end.  It  would  pain  me 
deeply,  my  dear  fellow,  to  see  you  the 
willing  slave  of  a  heartless  woman's  caprice." 

*'  You  will  never  see  that.  Uncle  James," 
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replied  Keith,  gravely,  as  he  turned  away. 
"  I  could  never  reverence  a  cold-hearted 
woman,  and  where  I  cease  to  reverence  I 
cease  to  love." 

Mr.  Moray's  parting  words  made  little 
impression  upon  Keith.  That  he  should 
cease  to  reverence  the  maiden  of  his  choice 
was  a  contingency  so  all  but  "  unthinkable," 
that  the  warning  against  loving  her  in  such 
a  case  was  altogether  uncalled  for.  "  He 
might  as  well  have  told  me  to  cease  to 
admire  her  if  her  head  should  turn  the 
wrong  way  on  her  shoulders ; "  and  Keith 
laughed  to  himself.  But  his  uncle's  re- 
proach of  his  "  impromptitude "  was  a 
different  thing,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  blame 
himself  for  having  fled  so  abruptly  from 
that  terrific  doctor,  though  he  had  seen  no 
other  way  of  saving  Jenny  at  the  time.  "  1 
might  have  hidden  myself  in  the  inn  for 
the  night,"  he  pondered  ;  "  the  fellow  would 
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not  have  appeared  again  at  Oaklands,  and 
my  sudden  reappearance  will  look  strange. 
But  what  do  I  care  about  that,  if  Genevra 
understands  ?  And  if  she  rejects  me,  what 
do  I  want  at  Oaklands  at  all  ?  " 

Thereupon,  having  settled  himself  in  his 
railway  carriage,  he  fell  to  rearranging  his 
plans.  He  would  not  go  to  Oaklands  at  all. 
He  would  get  out  at  Woolton  station,  and 
walk  over  to  Wendholm  through  the 
meadows  that  led  into  the  woods  below 
Oaklands,  and  thence  into  a  by-road  a 
short  distance  from  the  Grange.  Having 
started  by  the  earliest  train,  he  would  arrive 
about  noon,  when  he  would  be  in  little  danger 
of  meeting  any  of  his  friends,  and  then 

But  here  he  was  interrupted.  There 
were  two  rather  pretty  girls  in  the  same 
compartment  with  him,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  closely  observing  him.  They 
w^ere  entire  strangers  to  him,  and,  had  he 
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but  shown  some  consciousness  of  their 
presence,  they  would  no  doubt  have  main- 
tained the  due  reserve  of  young  ladies  to 
their  fellow-travellers.  But  what  female 
self-love  can  eodure  that  a  handsome  young 
man  should  be  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
close  contiguity  of  two  pretty  young  women, 
apparently  without  distinguishing  them 
from  a  package  of  sunshades  ?  A  tele- 
graphic signal  was  exchanged  between  the 
two,  and  poor  Keith's  persecution  began. 

"  Will  you  put  down  this  window, 
please  ?  "  says  Miss  Annie. 

And  the  youth  arose  automatically,  put 
down  the  window,  and  resumed  his  seat, 
without  glancing  at  the  speaker. 

Then  Miss  Louey — ''  I  can't  bear  a 
thorough  draught.  Please  put  your  window 
up." 

Keith  gravely  obeyed,  and  went  back  to 
his  meditations. 
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By-and-by,  Miss  Annie  makes  ineffectual 
efforts  to  reach  down  a  basket  from  the 
wire  over  her  head.  Mr.  Moray  mechanic- 
ally rises  to  assist  her,  without  a  smile. 

The  train  stops.  Louey  holds  forth  a 
coin  and  indicates  the  news-boy  at  the 
window.  ^^  Morning  Post,  if  you  will  be 
so  kind,"  says  she. 

Once  more  the  much-enduring  Keith 
complies,  hands  her  the  paper,  lifts  his  hat, 
and — changes  his  carriage. 

The  girls  break  into  laughter  as  he  dis- 
appears. 

"  He  must  have  just  parted  from  his  lady- 
love,"' said  Annie. 

"  He  must  be  going  to  his  wedding," 
said  Louey. 

While  Keith,  settling  himself  back  to  his 
meditations  in  an  empty  smoking-carriage, 
and  lighting  a  cigar  to  protect  himself  from 
conversational    intrusion,    muttered   sourly, 
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"  Little  forward  minxes  !  Girls  are  horrid 
who  pester  a  fellow  they  are  travelliog  in 
the  same  carriage  with." 

** '  Circumstances  alter  Cases/  "  said  a  voice 
at  his  window,  reading  the  title  of  a  volume 
the  news-vendor  was  offeriug  ;  and  Keith 
started  a  little,  blushed  guiltily,  and  smiled. 

Onward  sped  the  iron  horse,  at  its  usual 
rate  of  speed,  but  to  the  lover  it  seemed 
to  stop  too  often  and  too  long.  What  a 
pity  that  excited  railway  passengers  cannot 
relieve  their  irritability  by  spurring  the 
engine,  or  even  whipping  the  stoker  !  How- 
ever, it  was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  Keith 
found  himself  at  Woolton,  and  was  presently 
striding  rapidly  across  the  meadows  which 
led  him  to  the  Wendholm  woods.  At  his 
ordinary  walking  pace,  it  would  have  taken 
him  about  an  hour  to  reach  the  wood  where 
it  skirted  the  Oaklands  estate,  but  in  his 
eager  impatience   he  accomplished  the  dis- 
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tance  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  as 
he  climbed  the  ascent  of  a  hill  which  dipped 
down  on  the  other  side  to  Wendholm,  and 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Grange 
and  the  road  leading  from  it  to  the  village, 
he  paused,  leaning  against  a  tree  for  a 
moment's  rest,  while  his  eyes  followed  his 
heart,  and  dwelt  on  the  home  which  held 
his  treasure. 

He  had  better  have  taken  his  time  in 
walking.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  would  have 
made  all  the  difference.  More  haste,  worse 
speed.  Unlucky  Keith  !  doomed  always  to 
be  too  hasty  or  too  slow !  While  he  stood 
gazing  towards  the  road,  a  distant  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  struck  his  ear,  and  presently 
a  little  cavalcade — a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  followed  by  a  groom — rode  rapidly 
past  the  Grange,  and  turned  into  the  by-path 
which  led  into  the  wood.  They  were 
evidently  making  for  Oaklands,  and  would 
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soon  pass  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  Who 
could  they  be — so  early  ?  The  branches  of 
the  trees  had  intercepted  his  view,  so  that 
he  could  not  with  certainty  distinguish  their 
figures.  They  might  be  nobody  he  knew, 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  too  late  to  fly. 
Whether  he  went  forward  or  back,  they  must 
pass  him  or  he  them,  unless  he  hid  himself 
in  the  withered  bracken  like  a  rabbit.  So 
he  drew  himself  a  little  behind  the  tree 
against  which  he  leaned,  and  waited.  On 
they  came.  Young  Eiffham  of  Moughbrook, 
with  his  sister,  with  whom  Keith  had  but  a 
slight  acquaintance,  and — oh,  horror  ! — that 
satirical,  inquisitive  Georgina  Carruthers  ! 
The  Eiff'hams  passed  him  with  a  bow,  but 
Miss  Carruthers  reined  up  her  horse  at  once. 

*'  Mr.  Moray  I  "  she  cried.  '^  Why,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  how  came  you  here  ? 
There  was  quite  a  hue  and  cry  the  other 
night    at    your    mysterious    disappearance, 
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and  here  I  come  upon  you,  *  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay  tree,'  in  the  Wendholm  woods  ! 
Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  answer  that 
question,"  smiled  Keith,  "  after  applying  to 
me  such  an  unflattering  metaphor  ?  Your 
horse  is  restless,  Miss  Carruthers ; "  and, 
raising  his  hat,  he  would  have  passed  on, 
but  Georgie  barred  the  path. 

'^  At  least,  man  of  mystery,  tell  me 
whither  you  are  bound  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No  mystery  at  all,"  answered  Keith, 
boldly.    '^  I  am  going  to  call  at  the  Grange." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Georgina,  looking  curiously 
at  him  ;  and  there  was  such  sio^nificance  in 
her  "  Oh ! "  that  the  young  man  coloured 
with  vexation,  and  Georgie  looked  at  him 
harder  still.  "Well,"  she  resumed,  "if  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  go  to  the  Grange  this 
morning.  I  saw  Sir  Brian  go  in  there,  just 
as  we  rode  in  sight." 
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"  I  presume  he  has  not  gone  there  to 
stop  ? "  replied  Keith,  though  something 
in  the  young  lady's  manner  gave  him  an 
undefined  feeling  of  annoyance. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know?"  said  his  tormentor. 
*'  Well,  it  is  no  secret  now.  My  cousin's 
visits  to  the  Grange  are  special  privileges 
henceforth,  since  his  engagement  to  Genevra 
is  to  be  openly  acknowledged.  But  I  can't 
stop  to  talk  about  it ;  the  Riffhams  are 
waiting  for  me.  Au  revoir ! "  and,  with 
a  smiling  nod,  she  cantered  after  her  friends, 
leaving  the  wretched  Keith  stunned  and 
speechless  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  his 
dawning  hopes ;  while  Georgina  whispered  to 
herself,  as  she  smiled  maliciously,  "There, 
Mr.  Keith  Moray  1  I  have  repaid  you 
for  your  insolence  in  making  a  screen  of 
me  in  your  advances  to  that  pert  baby ! 
If  she  refuses  Brian  finally,  as  I  do  not 
suppose  she  will,  I  have  cleared  my  way  a.s 
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far  as  regards  Lady  Dal  ton,  and  can  make  a 
new  departure  in  some  other  direction.  But 
she  is  sure  to  accept  him,  and,  at  any  rate^ 
T  am  revenged  on  you,  Mr.  Keith  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    STORMY    INTERVIEW. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  guessed  at  once,  from  Sir 
Brian's  note,  that  the  long-expected  crisis  of 
affairs  between  Jenny  and  him  had  arrived, 
and  her  motherly  heart  palpitated  with 
interest  and  anxiety.  She  had  kept  her 
promise  to  Genevra  with  the  simple  loyalty 
of  her  nature,  and  had  refrained  from  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  either  the  past  or 
the  future  of  her  daughter's  brief  engage- 
ment. Latterly,  indeed,  she  had  almost 
given  in  to  Mrs.  Burnes's  opinion,  expressed 
with  her  customary  incisiveness. 

"  A   one-sided  bond  is    no    bond,   Juliet. 
Sir  Brian  has  made  that  discovery  for  himself, 
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and  you  will  hear  no  more  of  him.     Why, 
his  attentions  to  Lady  Dalton  prove  that." 

"  But  that  may  be  a  blind,  Chatty.  He 
said  he  would  not  be  any  obstacle  to  Jenny's 
entire  freedom." 

"  Jenny  can  take  care  of  her  own  freedom. 
It  is  more  than  a  blind — it  is  an  extin- 
guisher. Moreover,  Genevra  does  not  care 
for  him  more  than  he  cares  for  her  now." 

"Do  you  think  she  cares  for  any  one  else — 
for  Harry  Stanforth,  perhaps  ? " 

''  My  dear  Juliet,"  answered  Chatty, 
reprovingly,  "why  will  you  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that  everybody  is  in  love  with  everybody 
else  ? " 

"  But  I  do  not,"  replied  her  sister ;  and, 
indeed,  such  a  fancy,  so  expressed,  would 
have  been  a  somewhat  bewilderinor  one. 

Mrs.  Burnes  continued,  "  I  do  not  know 
much  of  the  ways  of  love-sick  girls,  cer- 
tainly, but  I  see  no  sign  of  Genevra  being 
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one.  She  is  less  childish  than  she  was  ;  she 
has  lost,  I  am  glad  to  see,  her  hoydenish 
ways  ;  she  is  more  serious  and  thoughtful." 

"  But  that  she  always  was,  at  times,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Farquhar. 

"  Exactly ;  and  she  was  not  always  in 
love  at  times,  nor  is  she  now.  My  opinion 
is  "  — and  Chatty  gave  this  utterance  with 
the  slow  weight  of  a  final  decision  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal — "my opinion 
is  that  Genevra's  illness  gave  her  time  for 
reflection,  and  she  was  startled  at  her 
thoughtlessness  in  accepting  the  first  offer 
she  had  received  from  a  man  whom  she 
really  did  not  care  for,  and  it  may  be  years 
before  she  again  thinks  of  marrying  any  one." 

So,  by  degrees,  Mrs.  Farquhar  was 
coming  round  to  her  oracle's  view  of  the 
matter,  and  it  was  with  mixed  feeliugs  of 
fear  and  triumph  that  she  read  Sir  Brian's 
note,  from  which  she  could  only  infer  that 
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he    was    going   to    give    Jenny    one    more 
chance. 

Jenny  was  deeply  preoccupied  that  morn- 
ing, as  indeed  she  had  been  ever  since  the 
night  of  the  ball,  otherwise  she  could  not  but 
have  noticed  the  little  flutter  of  excitement 
in  her  stepmother's  manner  when  she  came 
into  the  room  where  Jenny  w^as  attending 
to  her  birds,  shortly  after  breakfast,  in  her 
walking  dress,  and  said,  a  little  hurriedly — • 

"Jenny,  my  pet,  T  am  going  to  the 
Vicarage  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  see  sister  Chatty.  Will  you  stay  in 
the  house  till  I  come  back  ?  I  shall — I  mean 
you  will — hear  something — that  Chatty  will 
say.     You  will  stop,  dear,  won't  you  ? " 

Miss  Farquhar  assented  absently,  merely 
supposing  that  her  mother's  mystery  related 
to  one  of  Mrs.  Burnes's  maid-servants,  or  one 
of  the  pupil  teachers  at  the  school.  She  re- 
sumed her  employment,  and  went  back  to 
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her  meditations,  which  revolved  round  the 
one  subject  of  Keith  Moray's  abrupt  dis- 
appearance from  the  ball  at  Oakland 
Heights.  Having  totally  failed  to  recognize 
Dr.  Goodwin,  she  had  no  clue  to  the  secret. 
She  only  knew  that  he  had,  as  it  were, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  the  gay  crowd, 
and  had  seemed  to  single  her — her  only — 
from  among  them.  She  had  received  him — 
she  felt  she  had — with  a  frank  welcome  she 
had  never  before  accorded  to  him.  She  had 
suffered  him  to  withdraw  her  into  the  con- 
servatory (so  it  appeared  to  her,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  she  could  not  have  helped 
herself),  and  then — her  cheek  reddened,  her 
lieart  throbbed  at  the  remembrance — she  had 
not  struggled  in  his  arms,  she  had  laid  pas- 
sively on  his  breast.  True,  she  had  made  him 
release  her  ;  she  had  repelled  him.  But  she 
was  too  honest  to  deceive  herself;  in  her 
secret    consciousness  she  felt  that   she  had 
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not  wished  him  to  go !  He  had  always 
been  easily  repulsed,  but-  in  this  instance 
slie  had  given  him  decided  encourage- 
ment, with  the  surprising  effect  that  he 
had  been  got  rid  of,  altogether  and  finally. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  when  she  had 
reached  this  astonishing  climax,  and,  lo ! 
there  was  Sir  Brian  Carruthers  slowly 
limping  up  the  avenue  to  the  house.  Sir 
Brian's  visits  to  the  Grange,  when  staying 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  limited  to 
formal  calls,  always  in  company  with  Lady 
Dalton  or  her  son,  or  ostensibly  to  his 
cousin  Georgina,  whenever  she  was  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  guest.  His  appearance  at  such 
an  uncanonical  hour  at  once  threw  a  light 
on  that  lady's  unusual  selection  of  such  a 
time  for  going  out,  and  especially  on  her 
request  that  Genevra  would  remain  at  home. 
Jenny  felt  herself  trapped,  and  was  as  angry 
with  Mrs.  Farquhar  for  her  reserve,  as  if  she 
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had  herself  always  been  open  with  her.  She 
set  lip  her  mental  prickles  like  a  little 
hedgehog,  and  received  Sir  Brian  with  a 
frigidity  that  she  had  hitherto  kept  for 
Keith's   special  benefit. 

Her  attitude  disconcerted  her  visitor. 
He  had  come  determined  to  show  her  that 
her  crafty  ways  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  award  her 
their  just  j)^^ishment.  But  he  w^ould 
do  it  gently,  kindly.  She  was  a  silly  girl, 
and  her  friends  were  more  foolish  than 
herself  in  leavino-  her  so  uno^uarded.  It 
was  right  that  she  should  know  that  her 
conduct  had  rendered  her  unfit  for  the 
honourable  station  to  which  he  had  intended 
to  raise  her,  and  that  his  withdrawal  of  his 
proposal  implied  some  degree  of  reproach 
and  humiliation.  But  he  would  soften  it 
as  far  as  possible.  He  had  no  wish  to  hurt, 
and    still    less    to    injure    her.      He    must 
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reclaim  his  freedom  ;  but,  if  she  were  truly 
abashed  and  penitent,  they  would  remain,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  good  friends  as 
ever. 

He  took  her  hand  on  entering,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes,  expecting  to  read 
there  at  least  a  flutter  of  maiden  conscious- 
ness, which  would  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
begin  his  oration.  But  Genevra  contrived 
to  make  her  pretty  blue  eyes  as  devoid  of 
all  expression  as  any  oyster's  !  What  could 
the  kindest  of  friends  and  pseudo-lovers 
do  with  a  hand  that  lay  in  his  as  irresponsive 
as  a  paper  parcel,  and  dropped  from  his  grasp 
like  a  dead  fish  ?  Cold  ?  Her  manner  was 
more  than  cold — it  was  clammy  !  The  wan 
spark  of  generosity  which  Sir  Brian  had 
been  trying  to  kindle  into  a  glow  died  down 
like  a  candle  with  a  damp  wick  to  it,  and 
the  utterance  which  should  have  been  digni- 
fied, calm,  and  impassive,  sounded,  even  in 
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his  own  ears,  like  the  hoarse  chirp  of  a  sick 
canary. 

He  began  by  reminding  Miss  Farquhar 
that  the  term  of  silence  imposed  on  him  by 
her  relatives  had  expired.  She  bent  on 
him  a  look  of  inquiry  which  had  not  in 
it  a  gleam  of  interest,  but  remained  per- 
fectly silent,  and  Sir  Brian's  wrath  began  to 
rise. 

"  I  have  observed  the  conditions  imposed 
on  me  honourably,  so  far  as  leaving  you 
free  from  any  claim  that  I  might  have 
asserted,  and  from  which,"  he  was  going  to 
add,  "  I  now  wish  to  release  you  finally." 

But  Jenny  mistook  the  unuttered  words 
as  about  to  convey  an  exactly  opposite  mean- 
ing, and  burst  forth  with  all  her  customary 
vivacity,  "  Oh,  please  don't.  Sir  Brian  ;  it 
can  never  be.  I  had  hoped  that  you  had 
seen  it  long  ago." 

"  Seen  what,  Genevra  ?  "  asked  Carruthers, 
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a  dim  idea  crossing  his  mind  that  she  might 
be  referring  to  her  relations  with  Keith 
Moray.     "  And  what  can  never  be  ? " 

"Seen  your  mistake," answered  the  young 
lady,  "and  the  false  position  in  which  we 
were  both  placed  by  your  refusal  to  release 

me  long  ago  from Oh,  Sir  Brian,  you 

must  see  that  I  am  ages  too  young  for  you  I" 

For  a  moment  the  baronet  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  and  disgust,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  flushed  and  eager 
face.  Then  he  answered  slowly,  "  I  do  see, 
Miss  Farquhar.  You  are  just  two  years 
older  than  when  you  first  did  me  the 
honour  to  accept  me,  and  when  your  drive 
in  the  Buckholt  Woods  with  Mr.  Keith 
Moray,  and  a  day  spent  with  him  in  a 
railway  excursion,  opened  your  eyes  to  the 
extreme  disparity  in  our  ages,  which  I,  for 
my  part,  see  as  clearly  as  yourself.  A  lady 
who  has  not  vet  attained  to  a  sense  of  what 
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is  due  to  herself  and  her  friends  is  certainly 
too  young  for  me." 

"  Where  could  he  have  learnt  anything 
about  Keith  ?  "  thought  Jenny  ;  but  she  only 
said,  *'  It  is  ungenerous  in  you,  Sir  Brian, 
to  taunt  me  with  the  very  confidence  I 
reposed  in  you,  and  which,  at  the  time,  you 
did  not  resent." 

"  Unfortunately,  your  confidence  was  a 
very  partial  one,  Miss  Farquhar.  You 
took  care  to  guard  yourself  against  any 
possible  interference  of  mine  with  the  most 
objectionable  intimacy  you  had  formed." 
And  here  the  speaker  suddenly  lapsed 
into  monologue — '*  Though  where  she  first 
met  the  fellow,  or  why  the  devil  she  told 
me  anything  about  it,  passes  my  compre- 
hension ! " 

"  I  was  perfectly  frank  with  you,"  said 
Jenny.  "  I  told  you  what  I  believed  it 
would  be  a  meanness  to  conceal  from  you, 
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and  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  pleasant 
for  me  to  tell  you,  or  I  now  think,  necessary 
for  you  to  hear.  I  do  not  see  that  you  have 
any  cause  to  blame  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  led  me  to  think  that 
the  ruffian  who  insulted  you  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  you." 
"  So  he  was." 

"  That  your  meeting  was  quite  casual,  and 
unlikely  ever  to  occur  again." 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  was  not. 
But  I  repeat.  Sir  Brian,  you  could  hardly, 
while  professing  to  leave  me  free,  assert 
a  rio'ht  to  res^ulate  the  deo^ree  of  intercourse 
I  might  choose  to  hold  with  my  friends' 
friends." 

"  Mr.  Moray  has  regulated  it  for  you,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,"  sneered  Sir  Brian. 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  that  first 
insolence  of  his  was  also  the  last." 

"  It  certainly  was,"  began  Jenny,  impetu- 
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ously,  and  then  she  checked  herself — What 
about  that  accident  ? — but  resumed,  *'  Let 
me  ask  jou,  Sir  Brian,  in  justice  to  myself, 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  in  my  manner 
to  Mr.  Moray,  or  in  his  to  me,  of  which  you 
would  have  disapproved  if — if  I  had  not 
made  that  unfortunate  admission  to  you  ? " 

"I  never  did,"  answered  Carruthers;  ''but 
that  proves  nothing.  My  complaint  against 
you,  Genevra,  is  that  by  your  disengenu- 
ousness  you  have  so  long  subjected  your- 
self to  the  covert  impertinence  of  a  young 
cad,  whom  I  would  have  horsewhipped  and 
kicked  out  of  the  house  which  you,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  decent  girl  frequented." 

"If  you  could,"  rejoined  Jenny,  and 
laughed. 

The  idea  was  so  comic  that  Sir  Brian 
should  talk  of  horsewhipping  Keith  Moray 
or  kicking  anybody  !  But  that  laugh  was 
the  brimming  drop  in  the  baronet  s  cup  of 
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bitterness.  It  seemed  an  echo  of  the  light 
lauojh  with  which  the  beautiful  widow  had 
bidden  him  "  go  back  to  his  little  love,  and 
be  truer  to  her."  Was  he  for  ever  to  be 
tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  woman 
to  another,  each  throwing  him  from  her 
with  a  laugh  ?  This  saucy  little  vixen  had 
actually  accomplished  a  feat  which  most  of 
his  acquaintances  would  have  believed  im- 
possible— she  had  put  Sir  Brian  into  a  rage  ! 
However,  he  managed  to  restrain  any  out- 
ward expression  of  his  ire,  and  said,  with 
a  lurid  calmness — 

"Am  I  then  to  infer,  Genevra,  that  this 
fellow  has  forced  his  society  on  you  for 
nearly  two  years,  without  encouragement 
from  you,  or  even  against  your  wishes, 
screening  himself  behind  your  silence  from 
the  just  chastisement  your  friends  would 
have  inflicted  on  him  ? " 

"You  have  no   right   to   infer   anything 
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at  all,"  answered  Jenny,  angrily.  *^You 
have  no  more  riofht  to  dictate  the  choice  of 
my  friends  to  me  than  /  have  to  dictate  to 
Lady  Dal  ton  whom  she  should  invite  to 
Oaklands." 

"You  might  at  least  have  stayed  away 
yourself  while  such  a  guest  was  there  ;  you 
might  easily  have  avoided  all  association 
with  him." 

Jenny  was  silent. 

"And  allow  me  to  remind  you,  Genevra, 
that  I  am  your  nearest  family  connection  in 
the  male  line,  as  you  have  no  male  relatives, 
and  that  I  may  consequently  assert  some 
right,  not  to  dictate  your  choice  of  friends, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  to  protect  you  from 
the  humiliation  which  a  mistaken  choice  has 
brought  upon  you." 

Jenny  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  and 
closed  them  again. 

Sir   Brian  tried  sarcasm.     ''Since  when, 
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I  wonder,"  he  said,  "has  it  been  the  fashion 
for  a  lady,  well-born  and  well-bred,  to  select 
her  favourite  companion  from  among  the 
descendants  of  Africans  ?  " 

"  Since  the  times  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona/'  answered  Miss  Farquhar,  demurely. 
"  That  is  an  unfortunate  precedent," 
rejoined  Sir  Brian,  who  began  to  wish  that 
she  had  been  a  negress,  that  he  might  have 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  whip  her.  "Othello 
first  kissed  Desdemona,  and  then  strangled 
her." 

The  idea  of  gentle  Keith  Moray  strangling 
any  one  !     Jenny  laughed  again. 

Sir  Brian  boiled  over,  and  rose.  "  But, 
probably,  by  this  allusion  you  mean  me 
to  understand  that  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere — that  Mr.  Moray  has  offered  you 
all  the  reparation  he  owed  you,  and  I 
may  congratulate  you  and  him  on  your 
contemplated  union  ? " 
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"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried  Jenny, 
hastily.  "  Mr.  Moray  is  no  more  to  me  than 
any  other  friend  of  Harry  Stanforth's." 

''  Ah !  I  see,  I  wronged  you,  Genevra. 
You  have  refused  the  fellow  ? " 

"No,  I  have  not  refused  him.  He  has 
never  given  me  the  opportunity,  and,"  she 
added,  in  sheer  diablerie,  "  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  refuse  him  if  he  did  !  " 

She  said  this  purely  to  annoy  Sir  Brian, 
and  punish  him  for  his  abominable  insolence 
to  Keith.  No  more  a  "  fellow "  or  an 
"  African  "  than  he  was  himself  !  But  she 
had  cause  to  repent  her  sauciness.  Sir 
Brian's  eyes  were  not  capable  of  sparkling, 
but  they  emitted  a  pale,  phosphoric  gleam 
at  this  admission  of  hers,  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  I  have  caught  her  at  last,"  and  Jenny 
quailed  when  he  replied — 

"  Then,  Miss  Farquhar,  my  duty  is  clear. 
1  will  allow  no  man  to  trifle  with  the  afiec- 
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tions  of  a  lady  who  is  connected,  however 
remotely,  with  my  family.  I  will  force  Mr. 
Keith  Moray  to  explain  himself,  or  he  shall 
be  expelled  from  the  society  he  disgraces." 

Genevra  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes 
flashing,  her  cheeks  aflame.  "  If  you  dare  ! " 
she  cried. 

Her  tormentor  smiled  grimly.  "Do  not 
excite  yourself,  Miss  Farquhar,"  said  he.  "I 
cannot  promise  you  that  you  will  have  the 
chance  of  refusing  or  accepting  Mr.  Moray, 
but  he  has  long  been  persecuting  you  with 
his  aimless  attentions  ;  I  think  I  have  found 
a  way  to  deliver  you  from  them  and  him  ; " 
and,  bowing  courteously,  but  without  ofl"er- 
ing  his  hand.  Sir  Brian  limped  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Genevra  [in  such  a  state  of 
dismay  as  amply  revenged  his  wrongs. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

A   RAINBOW   IN   THE    CLOUDS. 

But  if  Sir  Brian  had  wounded  his  adversary, 
he  was  not  unscarred  himself. 

"  Jilted  again,  by  Jove  !  "  he  muttered,  as 
he  went  off,  foaming  and  raging,  and  at  a 
pace  quite  unlike  his  habitual  leisurely 
saunter,  until,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path 
leading  through  the  Wendholm  wood  to 
Oaklands,  he  nearly  stumbled  against  Keith 
Moray,  leaning  his  back  against  a  tree  and 
absently  engaged  in  peeling  a  hazel  rod. 
He  let  it  fall  from  his  hand  as  Carruthers 
approached  him,  and  would  have  moved 
past  him  with  a  mute  salutation  ;  but  the 
baronet   stopped  short,  and  glared  at  him 
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with  ao  unmistakable  expression  of  hostility 
that  arrested  him  at  once.  Sir  Brian  had 
lost  his  breath  in  climbing  the  ascent,  and 
he  needed  a  full  inspiration  to  give  vigour 
to  propel  the  courteous  utterance  which 
found  way  at  last. 

*'  Keith  Moray,  you  are  a  cowardly  cad !  " 

The  young  man  took  a  step  towards  him, 
then  paused,  and  stood  perfectly  still,  grow- 
ing white  to  the  lips,  with  the  pallor  that 
on  a  dark  face  looks  so  ghastly. 

"  If  I  had  known  sooner  of  your  ruffianly 
behaviour,"  pursued  his  enemy,  "  I  would 
have  thrashed  you  like  the  hound  you  are 
before  you  should  have  had  one  hour's 
opportunity  of  pressing  your  insolent  atten- 
tions on  the  girl  to  whom  your  very  presence 
is  an  insult." 

But  Keith  was  himself  again,  and,  dis- 
regarding Carruthers*  menaces  as  Harry's 
mastiff  would  have  disregarded  the  yelping 
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of  Lady  Dalton  s  pug,  he  quietly  asked,  "  If 
you  had  known  sooner  ?  And,  pray,  what 
and  how  do  you  know  now  ? " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  details.  The 
lady  herself  told  me " 

"  Then,"  interrupted  Keith,  still  calmly, 
"  if  she  told  you  so  much,  she  might  have 
told  you  more — how  I  have  sued  for  months 
for  her  forgiveness  of  a  moment's  fault. 
But  towards  you,  Sir  Brian,  I  acknowledge 
no  wrong." 

"  I  will  teach  you  by  horsewhipping  you 
out  of  the  society  you  are  unfit  for,"  raged 
Carruthers,  making  furiously  at  him  with 
his  uplifted  cane. 

But  ere  it  fell,  it  was  wrested  from  his 
hand,  and  sent  spinning  twenty  yards  away, 
where  it  caught  in  the  lower  boughs  of  a 
tall  fir  tree,  and  hung  there,  swaying  to  and 
fro,  as  in  mocking  menace.  But  Keith's 
grasp  was    on    Sir   Brian's  throat,  and   his 
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black  eyes  blazed  into  his  with  such  tiger 
fury  that  the  baronet,  a  mere  baby  in  the 
hands  of  this  young  Hercules,  gasped  on 
the  verge  of  suffocation,  and  thought  that 
his  last  hour  had  come.  One  moment  only ; 
then  Keith  suddenly  relaxed  his  gripe,  the 
ferocity  faded  out  of  his  face,  and  he  drew 
back.  For  another  moment  the  two  men 
confronted  each  other  in  silence.  Keith  was 
struggling  for  self-possession  ;  Carruthers 
was  gasping  for  breath.  But  he  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  no  match  for  you,"  he  panted. 
"  An  elderly  man  and  a  cripple  " — glancing 
yearningly  at  the  suspended  stick,  hanging 
far  above  and  beyond  his  reach — "  I  have 
no  chance  against  you  in  a  mere  physical 
struggle  ;  but  if  English  gentlemen  are  what 
they  used  to  be,  I  will  make  them  hunt  you 
from  among  them  yet." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  answered  Keith,  quietly. 
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He  had  quite  regained  his  usual  composure. 
"  I,  too,  was  wrong  in  allowing  myself  to  be 
provoked  by  the  violence  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  my  father"  ("Confound  the 
puppy,"  muttered  Sir  Brian)  ;  "  but  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  could 
not  allow  you  to  horsewhip  me." 

Sir  Brian  glowered  at  him,  but  said 
nothing.  He  was  considering  how  he  could 
get  away  from  this  young  brute,  who  laughed 
— actually  laughed  at  him,  like  the  rest ! 
Here  he  was  in  a  steep  wood,  tired,  half 
strangled,  and  with  his  crutch  in  a  tree, 
where  it  might  stop  till  it  grew  there  before 
he  could  take  it  down. 

But  Keith  humanely  extricated  him  from 
this  last  difficulty.  With  one  light  bound 
he  reached  the  tree,  then  sprang  at  the 
branch  above  him,  and  caught  the  stick, 
which,  returning,  he  presented  to  its  owner, 
who   had   watched   his   agile   and   graceful 
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movements  with  a  lialf-admiriDg  envy,  and 
now  received  his  restored  property  sullenly, 
without  even  a  ''thanks." 

"  And  since  you  have  your  weapon  again," 
resumed  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  hear  my 
defence  against  your  bitter  charge,  and  if 
you  still  think  it  can  be  fitly  answered  by 
blows—  " 

''Go  to  the  devil !  "  muttered  Carruthers. 

A  deprecating  gesture  was  all  Keith's 
reply  to  this  pleasant  suggestion,  and  he 
continued,  "  Since  the  young  lady  you 
accuse  me  of  insulting  was  herself  your 
informant,  I  infer  that  you  have  her  warrant 
for  avenging  her.  I  believe  that  you  have 
greatly  exceeded  that  warrant.  It  would 
be  too  like  treachery" — there  was  a  touch 
of  wounded  feeling  here — "if,  after  montlis 
spent  in  frequent,  if  never  very  cordial  inter- 
course, she  could  have  turned  upon  even  the 
worst  offender  with  such  a  coarse  revenge." 
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"  She  told  me  of  your  insolence  at  the 
time,"  answered  Sir  Brian,  sullenly ;  "  but 
it  was  from  Dr.  Goodwin  I  learnt  that  you 
were  her  assailant."  He  added,  ^'  I  claim 
the  right  to  resent  an  affront  offered  to  Miss 
Farquhar,  as  at  that  time  my  betrothed 
wife." 

Keith  winced  a  little,  but  replied  reso- 
lutely, "  I  deny  the  right.  You  are  no- 
where at  all  in  the  matter,  which  is  entirely 
between  her  and  me.  But  as  between 
man  and  man,  I  will  give  you  what  explana- 
tion is  in  my  power,  that  you  may  at  least 
acquit  me  of  deliberately  insulting  the 
woman  I — loved  as  my  own  soul." 

And  as  Sir  Brian  offered  no  objection,  he 
proceeded,  in  a  few  brief  and  simple  words, 
to  relate  the  story  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Genevra.  He  told  all  the  incidents  of  that 
fateful  journey,  with  its  manifold  changes 
and   complications,    until   he    came    to   the 
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scene  of  the  overturn  in  the  wood,  and 
described  the  shock  of  seeing  the  girl  lifeless 
before  him,  and  then  he  paused. 

Sir  Brian  had  listened  throughout,  with 
growing  tolerance,  if  not  indulgence,  but 
when  the  narrator  stopped  he  broke  out 
indignantly,  "  And  then,  when  she  was 
helpless,  you  kissed  her — her,  who  was 
pledged  to  another  man  !  Say  what  you 
will,  it  was  a  ruffianly  thing  to  do." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that  she  was 
pledged  to  another  man  ?  "  demanded  Keith. 
*'  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doiner.  I  was 
mad  with  grief  and  horror ;  for — it  may 
seem  folly  to  a  man  of  your  age.  Sir  Brian, 
but  it  is  God's  truth  that,  althouo^h  I  had 
known  her  but  a  few  hours,  I  loved  her  with 
a  love  that  will  outlast  life." 

Carruthers  pulled  his  long  grey  moustache, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  him,  but  said 
nothing. 
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Keith  resumed,  "  Then,  and  at  any 
moment  since  then,  I  would  have  repaid  her 
with  a  life's  devotion,  could  she  have  for- 
ofiven  me  an  instant's  loss  of  self-control." 

o 

"  You  would  have  married  her  ? "  said 
his  listener.  "  Then  why  the  deuce  did  you 
not  ask  her  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  no  opportunity.  She  has 
repelled  me  with  a  coldness  that  looked  like 
aversion.  She  avoided  every  occasion  of 
being  alone  with  me." 

"Perhaps  she  was  afraid  you'd  kiss  her 
again  ? "  suggested  Carruthers,  but  with 
almost  a  smile  in  his  eyes. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Keith,  impatiently.  *^  I 
trusted  to  time  and  patience  to  win  her 
pardon ;  and  only  to-day  I  had  resolved  to 
offer  her  a  love  which  could  be  no  insult  to 
any  true  woman,  when  I  learnt  that  she  was 
not  free  to  accept  it.  It  is  all  over  now. 
Sir  Brian,  have  I  pleaded  some  justification 
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of  my  fault  ?  Will  you  withdraw  the  abuse 
you  heaped  on  me  so  lavishly  just  now,  and 
allow  me  to  trust  to  your  generosity  to  con- 
vince her  at  some  future  time  that  I  have 
not  deserved  it  ? " 

Sir  Brian  evaded  this  promise.  "So  it 
is  all  over/'  he  said;  "and  I  suppose, 
like  many  another  young  fool  who  has 
been  disappointed,  you  fancy  that  your  life 
holds  nothing  worth  living  for,  and  you 
will  gamble  or  drink  it  away,  or,  better  far, 
go  hang  yourself  on  the  nearest  tree  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Keith.  "  I  hope 
1  have  more  moral  muscle  than  that.  A 
man  has  his  life's  work  to  do,  in  sunshine 
or  in  shadow,  and  "  —very  reverently — "  God 
helping,  God  directing,  I  shall  not  shirk 
mine." 

He  lifted  his  hat  slightly,  and  moved 
away.  The  baronet  half  held  out  his  hand, 
but  it  was  unnoticed.     Even  a  philosopher 
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at  three  and  twenty  can  feel  no  great  cor- 
diality towards  a  man  who  has  recently 
called  him  a  hound,  and  attempted  to  thrash 
him. 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation, 
Sir  Brian's  eyes  had  been  riveted  on  Moray's 
face,  and  they  still  followed  his  retreating 
form.  His  heart,  in  its  long-contracted 
sphere  of  activity,  had  shrivelled  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  but  it  was  yet  sound  at  the  core. 
He  was  touched  by  his  young  rival's  boyish 
candour,  and  stirred  by  his  manly  fortitude 
to  something  like  a  vague  shame  of  the 
dwarfed  aspirations,  the  purposeless  idling, 
of  his  own  wasted  youth.  "  That's  a  fine 
young  fellow,"  he  muttered.  "  I  don't  know 
why  1  should  not Hi,  Moray,  hi !  " 

Keith  looked  round,  saw  the  beckoning 
hand,  and  paused.  "  The  old  beggar  has 
broken  his  crutch,  perhaps,  and  wants  an 
arm  to    lielp    him    home ; "    and   he  slowly 
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retraced  his  steps.  "You  called  me  back, 
Sir  Brian  ? " 

"  Well,  yes."  The  baronet  hesitated,  and 
pulled  his  moustache  with  such  energy  that 
he  almost  seemed  to  hang  by  it.  Then  he 
added,  with  an  effort,  "I  am  an  old  fellow, 
perhaps,  but  not  so  old  that  I  forget  what 
the  love  of  a  lad  for  a  young  girl  is  like. 
I  will  not  play  dog  in  the  manger.  Miss 
Farquhar's  engagement  to  me  lasted  just  a 
week,  and  when  she  told  me  of  that  occur- 
rence, she  wished  to  withdraw  her  pledge, 
and  did  so." 

Keith  started  and  flushed  crimson. 

''  I,  like  a  fool,  only  released  her  on 
condition  that  I  might  come  forward  in 
a  year  or  two,  when  she  would  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  her  own  feelings  and  wishes. 
She  has  now  deliberately  and  finally  dis- 
missed me." 

Keith  was  silent. 
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CaiTU tilers  began  again.  ''  I  leave  this 
detestable  hole  this  evening,  and  shall  pro- 
bably never  revisit  it.  You  are  free  to  woo 
and  to  win  this  eccentric  young  lady.  I 
believe  she  has  preferred  you  from  the  first. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  success, 
although,"  he  added  reflectively,  "  I  think 
you  are  too  good  for  her." 

But  before  Keith  could  protest,  Harry 
Stanforth's  cheery  voice  rang  out  from  above 
them.  "  Hallo,  Moray !  there  you  are  ! 
Georgie  told  me  I  should  find  you  here. 
Why,  where  the  dickens  has  the  fellow  gone 
racing  off  to  ?  Sir  Brian,  these  steep  paths 
have  tired  you  ;  they  tire  me  sometimes " 
(a  polite  fiction  of  Harry's).  "  Here,  take 
my  arm,  and  we'll  pull  up  together." 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 


*'  UNWOMANLY  !  " 


Angry  as  Carruthers  was,  and  as  he  had, 
perhaps,  some  cause  to  be,  be  bad  scarcely 
intended  to  implant  in  the  girl's  heart  quite 
so  venomous  a  sting.  Genevra  literally 
writhed  beneath  it.  All  this  long  time  she 
had  been  avenging  herself,  as  she  had 
fancied,  with  so  much  maidenly  dignity,  and 
with  some  occasional  efifort,  on  Mr.  Moray 
for  his  previous  misconduct  by  checking 
every  attempt  on  his  part  at  further  ad- 
vances, and  it  was  suggested  that  any 
reluctance  to  these  advances  was  more  on 
his  side  than  on  hers !  It  could  not  be. 
Sir  Brian  was  just  spiteful  and  vindictive  ; 
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and  yet  she  remembered  that  on  two  occa- 
sions she  had  relaxed  her  severity — once, 
when  she  would  have  offered  Keith  sympathy 
in  his  anxiety  about  his  uncle's  illness,  and 
again,  when  she  had  suffered  him  to  hold 
her  two  full  minutes  to  his  breast  without 
a  struo^o^le.  And  on  the  first  occasion  he 
had  simply  ignored  her  kindness — put  her 
aside,  as  it  were  ;  on  the  second,  he  had 
literally  fled  and  vanished  into  space.  And 
the  baronet  now  actually  threatened  to  seek 
out  this  recalcitrant  swain,  and  drive  him 
to  her  feet,  to  offer  what  he  chose  to  call 
reparation.  He  could  not  do  it,  of  course. 
Jenny  greatly  doubted  Sir  Brian's  power  to 
make  Keith  take  any  step  which  he  was  not 
inclined  himself  to  take,  unless  by  the 
susfixestion  of  wrons:  or  dishonour.  But 
whether  he  complied  or  refused,  the  humilia- 
tion to  her  was  ''intolerable,  and  not  to  bo 
borne."     In  the  anguish  of  her  spirit  slie 
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paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged 
panther ;  and  at  last,  finding  the  confine- 
ment unendurable,  and  panting  for  the 
fresh,  free  air,  she  went  into  the  hall, 
snatched  her  garden  hat  from  the  stand,  and 
fled  out  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  bright,  balmy  April  day,  but 
there  might  have  been  snow  or  tempest  for 
all  she  would  have  known  or  cared.  She 
hurriedly  crossed  the  lawn,  and  threaded 
the  shrubbery  that  bordered  it,  until  she 
reached  her  favourite  retreat  on  a  mossy 
knoll  in  a  little  coppice  of  larch  and  hazel, 
where  she  flung  herself  down  on  the  bank, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Since 
she  had  last  visited  that  spot,  about  ten 
days  ago,  it  had  invested  itself  in  early 
spring's  fresh,  tender  beauty ;  the  heavy 
showers  of  the  preceding  week  had  freshened 
the  green  moss  and  springing  grasses,  among 
which    the    primrose's    crinkly   leaves   and 
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smiling  blossoms  looked  upwards  to  the 
delicate  fringes  of  the  larch  and  the  silvery 
catkins  of  the  sallows,  changing  now  from 
silver  to  grey  and  green.  And  the  blue  of 
the  speedwell  and  dog-violet  almost  rivalled 
the  coming  splendour  of  the  hyacinths  that 
soon  would  be. 

But  for  once  Genevra  was  heedless  of 
their  charm.  A  little  red  squirrel,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  her,  stopped  his 
gambols  to  peer  inquisitively  at  her  round 
the  bole  of  a  chestnut  tree,  as  if  he  wondered 
she  should  be  so  torpid  in  such  warm  sun- 
shine, when  all  hybernating  creatures  were 
awake  and  aware ;  and  a  brisk  chaffinch, 
who  was  examining  the  quality  of  the  lichens 
and  mosses  with  a  view  to  selecting  materials 
for  domestic  architecture,  set  up  a  *' cheep, 
cheep,"  of  angry  remonstrance  at  her  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  site  of  his  intended 
operations.      But  Jenny  had  no  glance  or 
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smile  for  either  beast  or  bird  or  flower. 
Presently,  however,  a  faint  consolation 
dawned  on  her.  Keith  was  gone  right 
away ;  he  would  not  j^i'obably  return  to 
Oaklands  for  some  time  at  least.  And  Sir 
Brian  was  going  immediately,  and  in  quite 
a  diflerent  direction.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, meet  accidentally,  and  the  baronet  was 
not  likely  to  seek  out  Mr.  Moray  in  his 
own  home  to  carry  out  his  atrocious  threat. 
It  was  an  empty  threat,  just  to  vex  her. 
How^  foolish  of  her  to  have  allowed  it  to  do 
so !  She  might  never  even  see  young  Moray 
again.  If  Lady  Dalton  quitted  Oaklands, 
as  she  sometimes  spoke  of  doing,  she  cer- 
tainly never  should.  But  this  reflection  did 
not  bring  her  unmixed  gladness.  Here 
something  very  close  to  her  stirred.  She 
looked  up.  Keith  Moray,  in  substantial 
bodily  presence,  stood  before  her,  his  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  w^ith  such  a  fire  in  them 
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as  had  never  been  suffered  to  shine  out  on 
her  before. 

To  rise  from  a  recumbent  position  on  a 
level  grass  plat  is  an  action  rather  difficult 
to  perform  with  grace.  But  Jenny  was  well 
practised  in  such  movements,  and  she  leaped 
to  her  feet,  as  if  her  legs  had  been  gutta- 
percha, before  Keith  could  attempt  to  assist 
her.  And  her  first  thought  was  a  joy.  He 
liad  come  back — come  back  of  his  own 
accord  !  Not  scared  away  by  her  unexpected 
lenity  at  the  ball ;  not  driven  to  her  side 
by  the  compulsion  of  Sir  Brian's  indelicate 
interference.  Here,  too,  in  her  own  grounds, 
where  he  had  never  yet  ventured,  and, 
above  all,  with  nothing  of  the  timid  depre- 
cation in  his  manner  which  (unawares  to 
herself)  had  hitherto  rather  incensed  than 
attracted  her.  In  fact,  Keith  did  not  feel 
at  all  timid.  How  could  he,  with  his  little 
mistress  standing   there  before   him,   alter- 
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nately  flushing  and  paling  with  an  emotion 
that  might  be  surprise,  but  was  certainly 
not  displeasure — looking  lovely,  as  she  had 
never,  even  in  his  eyes,  looked  before ; 
the  sweet  lips  trembling,  the  blue  eyes 
drooping  beneath  his  gaze  ?  Eager,  ardent, 
excited,  he  was  ;  but  timid — no  ! 

"  Genevra,"  said  the  ardent  voice,  low 
and  deep  with  suppressed  feeling,  but  firm 
with  steady  resolve,  "  I  am  here  to  claim 
forgiveness.  You  have  punished  me  too 
long.     You  must  forgive  me  now." 

Miss  Farquhar,  at  seventeen,  was  nothing 
if  not  dignified.  She  felt  that  a]]  her 
maidenly  self-possession  was  unaccountably 
melting  from  her  control  ;  and,  making  an 
efibrt  to  regain  it,  she  replied,  with  a  forced 
lightness  that  somehow  rather  disappointed 
her  lover — 

"For  a  penitent,  Mr.  Moray,  your  mood 
is  rather  imperative,  is  it  not  ?     You  '  claim  * 
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forgiveness — what  claim  is  mine  to  with- 
hold it  ? " 

"  Your  claim,"  answered  Keith — "  oh,  if 
you  will  but  accept  it  ! — is  to  the  entire 
devotion  of  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  life  !  " 

But  already  that  unfortunate  word  "claim," 
although  she  had  been  the  first  to  use  it, 
had  awakened  the  dissonant  chord  in  Jenny's 
wayward  thoughts,  and  she  returned  Keith's 
tender  avowal  with  the  seemingly  irrelevant 
question,  "  Why  did  you  leave  Oaklands  so 
abruptly  ?  " 

The  youth  hesitated,  and  then  replied, 
"  Do  not  ask  me  that  now,  dear  ;  I  will  tell 
you  later,  but  not  now." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  since  ?  "  per- 
sisted his  catechizer. 

"  In   outer   darkness,"    answered    Keith, 

"  where,    but     for    Sir     Brian "      He 

stopped  short,  appalled  at  the  change 
that  passed  over  Jenny's  countenance.    Such 
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a  change  as  might  have  altered  the  prim- 
roses at  her  feet,  if  a  storm  of  hail  had  swept 
over  them. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  Sir  Brian  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  possibility 
of  softness  had  departed. 

"  I  met  him  in  the  wood  half  an  hour 
ngo,"  replied  Moray,  innocently.  "But 
what  have  I  said  to  offend  you,  Genevra  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  " 

Miss  Farquhar  was  silent.  One  hideous 
thought  had  turned  her  into  stone.  He 
was  here  at  Sir  Brian's  bidding  I  He  was 
offering  her,  not  love,  but  "reparation"! 
She  stood  with  her  head  turned  away  from 
her  lover,  who  vainly  tried  to  meet  her  eyes. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  spray  she  had  broken 
from  the  larch  bough  beside  her,  and  was 
pulling  in  pieces  its  little  crimson  tufts.  A 
ladybird,  that  had  sheltered  among  them, 
fell  to  the  ground   in  its  hurry  to  escape, 
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and  she  set  her  small  foot  upon  it  and 
ground  it  to  fragments.  The  action  jarred 
on  Keith's  feelings ;  but,  in  truth,  it  had  not 
the  significance  he  saw  in  it.  Jenny,  who 
loved  every  sentient  creature,  especially  if 
it  had  many  legs,  simply  did  not  see  the 
insect  for  the  mist  of  unshed  tears  that  she 
was  trying  to  crush  back  from  overflowing 
by  downright  muscular  pressure,  to  which 
the  ladybird  fell  a  victim.  But,  as  Keith 
watched  her,  his  uncle's  words  came  back 
to  his  mind — "  the  victim  of  a  heartless 
woman's  caprice;"  and  with  the  remembrance 
came  a  chill. 

*'  Genevra,"  he  repeated,  ''  at  least  let  me 
know  my  fault  ?  Surely  it  can  be  no  wrong 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

He  stepped  forward  as  if  to  take  her 
hand ;  but  she  shrank  from  him,  still  keeping 
her  head  resolutely  turned  away,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  cold,  hard  voice. 
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"  I  think  Sir  Brian  "—with  a  bitter 
emphasis  on  that  name — ''  would  have  done 
better  to  shield  me  from  your  importunity, 
than  to  encourage  you  to  persevere  in  it." 

This  pretty  speech  was  followed  by  a 
dead  silence.  And  a  pang  of  remorse 
avenged  it.  It  was  an  abominable  thins^ 
to  say !  He  had  not  deserved  it.  If  she 
could  but  retract  those  evil  words ! 

Had  she  abjured  her  little  affectations, 
and  yielded  to  her  child-like  impulse  to 
throw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  and  sob 
out  her  penitence  and  entreaty  for  pardon, 
would  not  Keith  have  shut  her  safe  into  his 
heart  for  ever  ?  But  it  might  not  be  ;  and 
she  stood  clenching  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  nervous  irritation  and  convulsive  effort 
to  hide  her  fast-rising  tears.  If  he  would 
but  speak !  If  he  would  but  say  some- 
thing ! 

And  after  a  pause,  which  seemed  to  her 
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an  eternity,  he  did  speak.  Only  one  word 
(to  be  sure  it  had  four  syllables) — one  word, 
hurled  at  her  like  an  assegai,  and  burying 
itself  in  heart  and  brain  with  such  force, 
that  the  wound  of  Sir  Brian's  puny  sarcasm 
became  a  mere  superficial  scratch — 

"  Unwomanly  ! " 

She  stood  motionless  when  that  word  had 
struck  her,  until  the  last  rustle  of  his  foot- 
step died  away,  as  it  brushed  the  withered 
leaves  and  ferns ;  then  she  flung  herself 
down  again  upon  the  moss,  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  like  the  naughty 
but  repentant  child  she  was.  Poor  little 
Jenny  !  It  was  her  first  sorrow,  none  the 
less  bitter  that  she  had  brought  it  on  her- 
self ;  and,  although  world-hardened  people 
are  apt  to  smile  at  a  maiden's  tears  over 
the  loss  of  a  lover,  they  are  often  among  the 
saddest  that  she  will  ever  shed  for  any  grief 
unmingled  with  self-reproach  for  wrong  or 
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sin.  Moreover,  self-reproach  had  a  large 
share  in  Genevra's  present  woe.  She  felt 
that  she  had  revenged  upon  Keith  the 
humiliation  Sir  Brian  had  inflicted  on  her ; 
and  by  what  right  had  she  done  so  ? 
Whatever  the  impulse  that  had  brought 
liim  there  to  oflfer  her  his  hand,  she  might 
have  refused  him  ;  but  she  ought  not  to 
have  insulted  him,  even  if  he  had  been 
there  at  Sir  Brian's  bidding.  But  he  was 
not  ;  he  could  not  have  been.  The  baronet 
had  no  wizard's  wand  wherewith  to  conjure 
him  up  from  the  further  side  of  England  at 
a  word.  He  must  have  been  on  liis  way  to 
the  Grange,  and  very  near  it  too,  while  she 
and  Carruthers  were  still  engaged  in  single 
combat.  But  she  had  been  only  occupied 
with  the  care  of  her  wounded  self-respect — 
her  dignity,  forsooth  !  And  both  had  been 
swept  aside  by  a  breath,  by  a  tone,  by  that 
one  word — ''  Unwomanly  !  " 
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Whereupon  Genevra  vindicated  at  least 
the  weakness  of  her  womanhood  by  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears.  But  not  even  to  herself 
would  she  have  admitted  that  she  wept  at 
losing  Keith,  though  she  knew  well  that  she 
had  irretrievably  lost  him  !  Not  at  all. 
She  was  weeping  for  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  him ;  for  Sir  Brian's  odious  be- 
haviour to  her ;  for  the  inconvenience  of 
men  in  general ! 


VOL.  m.  58 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THIS,   TOO,    WILL    PASS. 


The  confidence  that  always  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Moray  and  his  nephew  was  far  too  close 
and  tender  to  leave  room  for  impatience  of 
any  temporary  reserve,  and  so,  when  Keith 
returned  to  Hurstleigh,  after  so  brief  an 
absence,  a  little  graver  and  more  silent  than 
before,  and  met  his  uncle's  inquiring  look 
with  only  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  volun- 
teering no  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  so  deeply  interesting  to  them 
both,  Mr.  Moray  was  content  to  wait  any 
length  of  time  for  the  particulars  of  the 
visit   to   Wendholm,  feeling   sure   that,    to 
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whatever  cause  the  youth  owed  his  failure, 
still  a  failure  it  had  been  ;  and  while 
sympathizing  with  his  present  sufiering,  he 
did  not  altogether  regret  that  the  chance 
was  over  of  a  union  with  that  uncomfortable 
girl.  He  was  therefore  greatly  surprised 
when,  only  three  weeks  after  his  nephew's 
return  home,  he  quietly  announced  that  he 
was  going  back  for  a  week  or  two  to  Oak- 
land Heights. 

"  Again,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Why,  this  is 
the  fourth  time  you  have  been  there  within 
three  months !  Is  there  any — any  change 
that  takes  you  there  so  soon  ?  " 

"  No  change  such  as  you  are  thinking  of," 
answered  Keith ;  "  but  Harry  writes  me 
that  the  house  is  in  such  confusion  with  the 
preparations  for  Lady  Dalton's  departure 
that  there  can  be  no  visiting,  and  he  is  so 
dull  he  implores  me  to  go  and  keep  him 
company  until  he  starts  himself.     I  assure 
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you  his  letter  is  quite  pathetic.  But  if  you 
would  rather  not  spare  me,  uncle " 

"I  can  spare  you  well  enough,  lad,  for 
more  than  a  week  or  two,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  not  rather  you  were  going 
anywhere  than  to  Wendholm.  When  does 
Harry  sail  for  Norway  ?  " 

''  In  about  three  weeks,"  answered  Keith  ; 
"  but,"  he   added,  carelessly,  "  I    shall  not 

stay  with  him  so  long,  unless "  and  he 

paused. 

"  Unless  what  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Moray. 

"  Unless  I  accompany  him  in  his  voyage, 
as  he  wishes  me  to  do  ;  but " 

"  The  very  thing  I  would  have  proposed," 
cried  the  uncle,  eagerly.  "  You  ought  to 
travel,  Keith  ;  at  your  age  you  ought  not 
to  be  tied  to  a  sick  man's  pillow.  You 
will  be  benefiting  both  Stanforth  and  your- 
self." 

"I  should  like  it,  but  for  being  beyond 
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your  summons  if  you  should  require  me  for 
any  reason." 

"  Eeally,  Keith,  it  is  not  very  reassuring 
to  an  invalid  to  be  reminded  that  his  friends 
are  in  constant  apprehension  of  his  being  in 
articiilo  mortis.  I  might  die,  and,  for  that 
matter,  so  might  you,  too.  Either  of  us  might 
die  within  an  hour  s  journey  of  one  another. 
An  hour  ?  Nay,  a  few  minutes,  and  yet  be 
beyond  a  conscious  farewell.  I  should  very 
much  like  you  to  sail  with  Harry  for  two 
or  three  months,  wherever  he  chooses  to  go." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Keith.  ''  Then  I  will 
run  down  to  Oakland s  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  him,  and  come  back  here  to 
rejoin  him  later  in  town." 

"But,  Keith  "^and  Mr.  Moray  looked 
wistfully  into  the  young  man's  face — "  is 
there  no  farewell  to  Wendholm  that  you 
wish  to  make  ?  Or  can  you  revisit  it  without 
a  pang  ? " 
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"  My  last  farewell  has  already  been  spoken 
there^''  answered  Keith,  calmly  (he  did  not 
say  what  an  uncivil  farewell  it  had  been), 
"  and  the  last  pang  has  been  undergone  ;  but 
'  this,  too,  will  pass.'  " 

"And,  my  dear  fellow,"  resumed  Mr. 
Moray,  "  do  you  remember  that  you  are 
almost  pledged  to  join  Dr.  Wilmain's 
expedition  to  Australasia  in  the  autumn  ? 
It  will  be  at  least  a  more  suitable  climate 
for  an  Anglo-Indian  than  Lapland,  which 
you  glanced  at  last  summer." 

"  I  am  pledged  to  nothing  of  the  kind," 
answered  Keith.  ''  I  have  declined  Dr. 
Wilmain's  proposal.  For  the  present,  I 
flatter  myself,  I  can  be  of  more  use  to  you 
here  than  in  leaving  you,  perhaps  for  years, 
in  the  care  of  strangers.  Why,  you  nearly 
got  into  mischief  during  the  short  time  I 
was  away.  You  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Uncle  James." 
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"  A  bachelor  establishment  is  a  helpless 
sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Moray.  "  If  you 
will  marry,  Keith,  and  give  me  a  daughter 
to  brighten  Hurstleigh " 

"  I  will  marry  some  day,"  answered 
Keith;  "and  then  I  can  leave  your  new 
daughter  to  take  care  of  you,  while  I  go 
a-roaming  with  Harry  and  his  friends." 

"The  lady  herself  might  object  to  that," 
said  Mr.  Moray.  "  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
would  gladly  keep  you  with  me,  but " 

"  And  you  have  so  few  pleasures,  poor 
friend  !  "  said  Keith,  tenderly. 

"Well,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Mr.  Moray, 
"  as  you  young  folks  count  pleasures.  But, 
Kit,  my  life  is  still  full  of  interests,  and 
pleasures  are  but  the  world's  bastard  sub- 
stitutes for  interests  which  are  born  of  duty." 

"Fine  children  those  bastards  are  some- 
times," said  Keith,  smiling. 

"  But    they   never    live    to    grow    up," 
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retorted  Mr.  Moray ;  and  Kit  laughed  and 
went  his  way. 

A  week  later,  Charlotte  Burnes  entered 
the  breakfast-room  at  the  Grange  a  little 
earlier  than  her  usual  time  for  visiting  her 
sister,  and  found  Mrs.  Farquhar  sitting,  as 
the  more  industrious  parsoness  phrased  it, 
"  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,"  watching 
Genevra  at  her  customary  occupation  after 
breakfast,  arranging  fresh  flowers  in  the 
vases.  She  nodded  and  smiled  as  the 
visitor  entered,  but  did  not  desist  from  her 
employment ;  while  Mrs.  Farquhar,  with 
rather  a  guilty  air,  caught  up  some  knitting 
which  lay  upon  a  table  near  her,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  interested  in  it,  while  she 
inquired — 

"  What  brings  you  out  so  early,  Sister 
Chatty  ? " 

Mrs.  Burnes  exhibited  a  gold  bracelet, 
lightly  folded   in  silver  paper.     "  I   found 
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this  bracelet  last  night,"  she  said,  "  in 
Charley's  study  table  drawer.  Lady  Dal  ton 
dropped  it  in  the  churchyard  last  Sunday, 
and  I  picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  him  to 
take  back  to  her,  and  the  careless  fellow 
forgot  all  about  it.  I  thought  Jenny  might 
be  going  to  take  her  usual  morning  walk, 
and  would  leave  it  at  Oaklands  for  me." 

"  Jenny  seldom  goes  to  Oaklands  now," 
replied  Mrs.  Farquhar ;  ''Lady  Dalton  and 
Mrs.  Verney  are  always  so  engrossed  in 
superintending  the  packing  of  their  fal-lals. 
Why  don't  you  take  it  yourself.  Chatty  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Juliet,  I  have  better  use  for 
my  feet,  and  for  my  boots  too,  than  to  wear 
them  out  in  needless  climbing  up  those 
painful  Heights." 

"  Cannot  Charley  take  it  ?  " 

"  Charles  is  very  much  engaged  just  now 
in  preparing  his  classes  for  confirmation." 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar,  admiringly. 
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"  You  are  making  quite  a  model  parson  of 
Charley.  But  I  will  send  up  the  bracelet 
by  Joliffe." 

"  I  will  take  it  for  you,  Mrs.  Burnes," 
volunteered  Genevra,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.  "  I  have  not  been  up  to  Oaklands 
for  so  long  that  Lady  Dalton  may  think  me 
neglectful.  I  will  go  at  once  ; "  and  she 
left  the  room  to  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  looked  after  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  her  sister.  "  I 
have  been  wishing  to  speak  to  you  about 
that  dear  girl,  Chatty.  I  am  not  quite 
happy  about  her.  Do  you  not  think  she  is 
changed  lately  ? " 

"I  see  nothing  amiss  with  her,"  replied 
Mrs.  Burnes.     "  Is  she  fretful  ?  " 

"  Fretful  ?  Oh  no  !  She  is  sweeter  than 
ever  to  me ;  indeed,  her  very  sweetness 
makes  me  anxious." 

Mrs.  Burnes  smiled  a  stony  smile.     "  She 
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is  too  good  to  live,  in  fact  ?  Well,  Juliet, 
you  must  excuse  my  saying  that,  as  yet,  I 
cannot  see  that  Jenny  makes  any  rapid 
progress  to  that  dangerous  perfection." 

"  I  mean,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Farquhar,  "  that 
she  does  not  seem  to  take  enough  interest  in 
things  to  care  to  vex  about  them.  Ever 
since  Sir  Brian  left  Wendholm " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Brian  again ! "  cried  Chatty, 
impatiently.  "  Did  you  not  assure  me  that 
she  had  finally  broken  with  that  man  ? 
Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  she  is  repent- 
ing now  ?  What  a  little  weathercock  you 
must  think  her !  " 

"  She  may  reproach  herself  with  having 
treated  him  ill." 

"So  she  did." 

"  I  am  sure  she  reproaches  herself  for 
something ;  and  what  else  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  things,  if  her  conscience 
is  very  sensitive,   I  should  say,"   answered 
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Chatty.  "  But,  indeed,  Juliet,  you  are  too 
fanciful.  The  girl  has  been  allowed  too 
much  excitement  during  Lady  Dalton's 
residence  at  Oaklands ;  and  now  there  is  a 
cessation  of  the  gaieties  there,  she  feels  a 
reaction,  and  cannot  at  once  return  to  her 
former  quiet  life." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Oaklands  is 
altogether  to  blame  for  the  change  in  her," 
said  the  mother.  "  She  has  never  been  the 
same  since  she  paid  that  unfortunate  visit 
to  Lady  Carruthers." 

Mrs.  Burnes  was  about  to  answer,  when 
Jenny  re-entered  the  room  in  her  walking 
dress. 

''Now,  Genevra,"  she  said,  "take  the 
bracelet,  and  mind  that  in  one  of  your 
musing  fits  you  do  not  lose  it  among  the 
bracken  and  bilberry  bushes  in  the  wood, 
where  it  would  not  be  so  easily  found  as  in 
the  churchyard  path." 
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Jenny  laughed.  "  I  will  put  it  on  my 
arm,  Mrs.  Burnes  ;  and  then,  if  I  lose  it, 
Lady  Dalton  cannot  reproach  me,  as  she 
lost  it  herself  while  wearing  it. " 

"And,  Genevra,"  said  her  mother,  ''if 
you  see  Harry,  tell  him  that  he  has  not 
been  near  us  for  a  week,  and  I  think  it 
unkind  of  him  to  neglect  us,  when  he  is 
going  away  so  soon." 

''He  has  probably  been  busy  with  his 
arrangements  for  his  journey  with  his  friend, 
young  Moray,"  observed  Mrs.  Burnes.  "  Mr. 
Moray  has  been  at  Oaklands  for  some  days, 
I  heard  this  morning,  and  he  is  going  to 
sail  with  young  Stanforth.  Jenny,  take 
care !  You  will  break  the  clasp  of  that 
bracelet,  if  you  snap  it  with  such  force." 

But,  though  the  morning  sun  was  stream- 
ing into  the  room,  Jenny  found  it  necessary 
to  turn  away  to  the  window  to  examine  the 
bracelet  intently. 
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"  Have  you  broken  it  ?  "  pursued  Chatty. 
*'  No  ?  Say  so,  then.  Don't  shake  your 
head  in  reply  to  a  question,  as  if  you  had 
not  the  gift  of  speech.  There !  kiss  your 
mother,  and  go  at  once,  before  Lady  Dalton 
slips  away  for  her  morning  drive." 

Genevra  obeyed  in  silence ;  and  Mrs. 
Farquhar  watched  her  wistfully,  as  she 
passed  out  of  sight  into  the  shrubbery 
leading  into  the  road. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  sighed,  "  she  has  some 
reserve  from  me.  If  she  would  but  tell  me 
all  that  is  on  her  mind  !  " 

"Few  girls  will  do  that  to  the  fondest 
mother,"  remarked  Mrs.  Burnes.  "  Indeed," 
she  added  musingly,  "few  of  us  will  so 
trust  ourselves  to  our  dearest." 

"  No,"  murmured  her  sister.  "  Not  even 
the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or 
sigh." 
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"  Especially  when  one  has  such  a  habit  of 
sighing  as  you  have,  Juliet,"  said  the  un- 
poetical  Chatty.  "  I  should  say  you  don't 
know  half  your  reasons  for  doing  it  your- 
self." 

But  Mrs.  Farquhar  little  guessed  how 
soon,  how  fully,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  confidence  for  which  she  yearned 
would  be  given  to  her  ! 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

HOW   THE    STORY    ENDED. 

But  Mrs.  Farquhar  could  scarcely  yearn 
for  lier  daughters  confidence  more  than 
Genevra  herself  longed  to  give  it  to  her. 
Her  girlish  pride  and  self-sufficiency  had 
been  utterly  humiliated  and  broken  down 
by  the  abrupt  and  total  withdrawal  of 
Keith's  homage,  and  the  bitter  scorn  of  his 
parting  words.  And  this  new-born  humility 
brouo^ht  with  it  such  a  feelino^  of  isolation 
that  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  reply 
to  the  mute  solicitation  of  the  tender  eyes 
that  followed  her,  by  the  freest,  frankest 
avowal  of  all  her  sins  and  sorrows.  But  it 
was  too  late  now.     A  concealment  so  long 
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persisted  in  seemed  to  be  akin  to  a  lie,  and, 

like  a  lie,  to  grow  more  and  more  difficult 

to  confess  or  to  repair.     Besides,  to  speak 

of  it  would  be  to  revive  the  memory  of  the 

whole  wretched  story,  and  it  were  best  in 

its  grave  of  silence.     So,  with  a  weary  sigh, 

Genevra  proceeded  on  Mrs.  Burnes's  errand. 

Had  she  known,  when  she  undertook  it, 

that  Keith  was  at  Oaklands,  she  might  not 

have  offered  to  do  so ;  but  she  had  no  plea 

to  urge  for  declining  it  at  the  last  moment, 

and,  besides,  the  advantage  of  living  on  the 

top  of  a  hill  is  that  you  have  full  view  of 

all   approaching  visitors,   and   Keith    could 

keep  out   of  her  way  if  he   chose — as,  of 

course,  he  would  choose.     But  she  avoided 

the   path    through    the    woods,    where   she 

might  have  come  suddenly  upon  him,  and 

went  by  the  road   to   the   avenue   to   the 

house,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  longer 

round. 

VOL.  III.  59 
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She  found  Lady  Dalton  on  the  sofa  in 
her  dressing-room,  complaining  of  over- 
fatigue, and  awaiting  Dr.  Stewart,  who  was 
always  summoned  to  prescribe  for  her 
slightest  ailment,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
chat  with  him  than  for  any  other  reason. 
She  received  Miss  Farquhar  as  affectionately 
as  ever,  and,  to  the  young  lady's  great 
relief,  never  so  much  as  named  either  Sir 
Brian  or  Keith  Moray,  while  she  prattled 
away  about  her  plans  for  the  future,  and 
spoke  of  the  "loving  remembrance  she 
would  always  cherish  of  dear  Oaklands, 
where  she  had  been  so  happy." 

Genevra  listened  rather  apathetically — or 
did  she  listen  at  all  to  her  chatter,  and  not 
rather  for  a  step — Harry's,  perhaps — on  the 
staircase  or  in  the  corridor  ?  And  presently 
a  man's  step  did  approach  the  door  and 
pause  there,  making  Jenny's  heart  bound 
and  then  stop  beating.     But  it  was  only 
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Dr.  Stewart  wlio  came  in,  and  Genevra  rose 
to  take  leave,  just  as  Mrs.  Verney  entered. 

''Excuse  me  one  moment,  Dr.  Stewart, 
Genevra,"  she  said  ;  "  urgent  private  affairs. 
Janet  wants  your  keys,  my  lady;  the 
morocco  case  that  was  to  be  sent  this 
morning  to  Miss  Percroft  is  packed  up  by 
mistake  in  one  of  the  travelling  boxes." 

''  My  keys  ?  I  gave  them  to  Harry  to 
take  to  you,  more  than  an  hour  ago." 

"  He  never  brought  them  to  me.  He 
went  straight  from  your  room,  with  young 
Moray,  to  his  pistol-practice  on  the  hill." 

"  And  forgot  all  about  them,  I  suppose," 
laughed  the  mother. 

"  Oh,  but,  Stella,  there  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  We  are  quite  at  a  standstill  without 
the  keys,  and  he  may  lose  them." 

Lady  Dalton  turned  to  Genevra,  who 
was  waiting  to  bid  farewell.  "  Jenny, 
my  dear,  would  you    mind  going   through 
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the  gardens  to  the  hill  on  your  way 
home  ? — it  is  not  more  than  ten  minutes  or 
so  out  of  your  road — and  you  will  find 
Harry  at  his  '  butts/  as  he  calls  them,  and 
beg  him  to  come  to  me  at  once,  and  bring 
the  keys — at  once,  mind.  If  I  send  one  of 
the  servants  for  him  he  will  not  hurry  as  he 
will  for  you ;  nor  will  the  message  reach 
him  so  soon." 

This  second  errand  was  more  embarrassing 
to  Jenny  than  the  first,  but  it  was  even 
more  difficult  to  decline  with  grace.  So  she 
accepted  it  without  demur,  and  departed  in 
search  of  Harry  and  his  friend. 

Harry's  "  butts  "  were  erected  on  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  sloped 
down  through  the  Oaklands  orchards,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  a  low  evergreen 
hedge,  with  a  wicket  gate  in  it ;  and  rough 
stone  walls  enclosed  it  on  the  other  three 
sides,  to  protect  the  wayfarers  or  the  sheep. 
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who  were  more  frequent  there,  from  danger 
from  unskilful  marksmen.  And  as  Genevra 
passed  through  the  gardens  and  climbed  the 
orchard  path,  she  murmured  inwardly — 

"  He  can  see  me  coming  if  he  is  there  ;  he 
can  shun  me  if  he  likes." 

Keith  was  there ;  he  could  plainly  descry 
her  approaching;  but  he  seemed  quite  in- 
different to  the  fact,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  shun  her.  A  pistol  rack  was  placed  near 
the  hedge  at  the  entrance  to  the  ground, 
and  he  was  inspecting  the  weapons  ranged 
upon  it,  while  Harry  Stanforth,  at  the 
opposite  end,  by  the  target,  was  searching 
diligently  for  a  stray  bullet,  which  had 
evidently  not  gone  the  way  it  had  been 
meant  to  go. 

As  Jenny  paused  at  the  wicket,  Keith 
moved  forward  to  open  it  for  her,  lifting 
his  hat  as  in  duty  bound  ;  but  as  Jenny 
passed  him,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with 
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an  unconsciously  deprecating,  almost  im- 
ploring glance,  that  received  no  more 
response  than  if  it  had  been  a  sheep's. 

"  Hallo,  Gin  !  "  shouted  Harry.  "  Come 
here  and  find  this  ball  for  me,  there's  a  dear. 
I  can't  think  where  the  deuce  it's  gone  to. 
It  ought  to  be  in  this  whinberry  bush,  for 
I'm  sure  it  almost  struck  the  target." 

Keith  laughed.  '*  Of  course.  Miss  Far- 
quhar,"  he  said,  "  you  know  that  you  must 
search  for  any  bullet  of  Harry's  in  quite  an 
opposite  direction  from  his  aim." 

Jenny  did  not  answer.  That  careless 
laugh  struck  to  her  heart  more  keenly  than 
Harry's  bullet  could  have  done,  and  she 
went  to  help  him  in  his  search,  having  quite 
forgotten  Lady  Dalton's  message.  The 
bullet  was  presently  descried,  flattened 
against  a  stone  in  a  crevice  of  the  wall, 
much  higher,  as  Keith  intimated,  than  the 
target  against  which  Harry  was  supposed  to 
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have  taken  aim ;  and  while  he  was  trying 
to  extract  it,  Jenny  walked  back  to  the 
gate,  and,  taking  up  a  small  pistol  which 
Keith  had  just  laid  down,  pretended  to 
examine  it,  while  she  searched  in  her  mind 
for  some  pretext  to  address  him,  that  he 
might  at  least  see  that  the  evil  spirit  he  had 
so  severely  rebuked  when  they  last  parted 
no  longer  held  sway  over  her. 

But  Mr.  Moray  gave  her  no  opening.  He 
stood  looking,  perhaps  feeling,  a  little  bored 
by  her  intrusion,  and  as  if  he  thought  she 
had  no  business  there.  But  suddenly  he 
uttered  an  exclamation — "  Take  care,  Miss 
Farquhar ;  that  is  a  hair  trigger,  and  the 
pistol  is  loaded." 

He  drew  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  Jenny 
replied,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  bitterness, 
"  Are  you  afraid  for  yourself? " 

"  A  little  for  myself,"  said  Keith,  smiling, 
"  and  a  little  more  for  you.     Allow  me  ;  " 
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and   he  went   up   to  her  and  would  have 
taken  the  pistol  from  her  hand. 

But  Genevra  resisted.  How  it  happened 
she  never  knew ;  there  was  a  flash,  a  crack, 
and  Keith  Moray  dropped  bleeding  at  her 
feet! 

Harry  Stanforth  had  looked  up  at  the 
report,  and  in  three  bounds  had  sprung  to 
his  friend's  assistance. 

"  Good  God !  Jenny,  you  have  killed 
him  !     Fly  for  help  !  fly  to  the  house " 

But  the  girl  did  not  stir.  She  stood 
motionless  and  mute,  looking  down  upon 
the  victim,  whose  blood  was  fast  crimsoning 
the  turf  on  which  he  lay,  and  with  the 
smoking  pistol  still  in  her  hand.  With  an 
angry  imprecation  on  the  uselessness  of 
girls  in  general,  and  that  girl  in  particular, 
Harry  leaped  over  the  wicket  gate,  and  tore 
away  towards  the  house  as  fleetly  as  a  deer, 
uttering   shouts   for  help  as  he  ran.     And 
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when  his  voice  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  Genevra  let  fall  the  pistol,  and 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  wounded 
man,  wailing  forth — 

'*0h,  Keith,  I  have  killed  you,  I  have 
killed  you,  and  I  loved  you  so !  " 

The  dark  eyes  opened,  and  rested,  with 
a  look  of  incredulity,  on  hers ;  but  they 
softened  as  he  said,  slow  and  painfully,  '*  This 
is  pity,  not  love ;  but  I  thank  you  even  for 
that,  dear." 

"  Oh  no,  no  1 "  sobbed  the  penitent. 
''  Indeed,  indeed,  Keith,  I  have  loved  you 
always ! "  and  she  put  her  arms  round 
him,  and  tried  to  draw  his  head  upon  her 
breast. 

The  pale  lips  parted  in  a  faint  smile,  and 
he  murmured,  "If  it  is  truly  so,  Genevra, 

give   me   back "      A   sudden   gush   of 

blood  stopped  the  utterance  ;  he  sank  away 
from   the   arms   too  weak   to  sustain  him, 
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upon  the  crimsoned  sod.  And  Genevra 
bent  over  him,  and  solemnly,  as  in  a  holy 
sacrament,  pressed  her  lips  to  his  1 

***** 
"  And  so  he  died  ?  What  a  shame  !  " 
Nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  is  alive  to  this 
day  and  in  robust  health.  He  is  accustomed 
to  assure  Genevra  that  that  long-delayed 
kiss  of  hers  saved  his  life ;  but  it  should 
be  allowed  that  Harry's  prompt  action  in 
bringing  Dr.  Stewart  to  his  assistance 
counted  for  something  in  the  fortunate 
result.  The  bullet  had  passed  through  his 
side  without  injuring  the  vital  organs,  but 
it  had  lacerated  one  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels, and  as  kisses  are  no  styptics,  but 
for  the  doctor's  arrival  he  might  have  bled 
to  death. 

For  some  days  Lady  Dalton's  proposed 
flight  from  Oaklands  was  necessarily  delayed 
by  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  suflferer, 
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and  by  Harry  Stanfortli's  unwillingness  to 
leave  him ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
affair  certain  matters  transpired,  certain 
confidences  were  exchanged,  which  induced 
Mrs.  Farquhar  to  put  in  her  plea  for  the 
privilege,  almost  the  right,  to  the  care  of 
the  wounded  man,  who  was,  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  transferred  to  the  Grange,  and 
left  there  by  Lady  Dalton,  and  even  by 
"  Ursa  Minor,"  without  remorse  or  anxiety. 
And  there  he  was  joined  by  the  elder 
Moray,  who,  in  his  intense  preoccupation 
by  his  nephew's  sufferings,  had  lapsed  into 
a  most  beneficial  oblivion  of  his  own,  and 
who,  before  he  had  been  Mrs.  Farquhar's 
guest  for  a  month,  would  have  stoutly 
denied  to  all  and  sundry  that  he  had  ever 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  Genevra  was 
the  girl  he  would  have  chosen  out  of  all 
the  world  for  a  daughter  for  himself  or  a 
bride  for  his  idolized  Keith. 
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As  for  Harry  Stanforth,  Lady  Dalton, 
after  all  her  protestations,  shamelessly  pre- 
sented him  with  a  second  stepfather,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Brian  Carruthers,  whom  she 
had  easily  lured  back  to  her  feet ;  and  then 
(so  she  said)  she  was  ashamed  to  repulse 
him — "the  poor  fellow  had  been  so  much 
jilted !  " 

Harry  accepted  the  situation  with  his 
usual  nonchalance.  "You  see,"  he  wrote 
to  Keith,  "mamma  would  feel  lonely  in 
the  hunting  season,  when  I  should  be  so 
often  away  from  her ;  and  Carruthers  has 
been  so  '  hobbled '  by  that  shark,  that  he 
will  always  be  at  her  side.  And  he  has 
promised  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  Brackens- 
fell,  which  he  can  easily  manage,  as  his 
next  of  kin  is  a  bachelor  cousin  nearly  as 
old  as  himself,  and  in  great  want  of  hard 
cash.  Then  he  will  leave  all  he  can  to  me. 
I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  stepfathers. 
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He  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  Fll  try  to 
make  him  a  hind  heir.'' 

During  Kit's  convalescence  Jenny  was 
apt  to  reproach  him  with  having  taken  a 
mean  advantage  of  her,  to  exact  payment  of 
a  very  old  debt ;  and  Keith  would  laugh, 
and  assure  her  that  it  was  only  the  interest 
of  it  that  he  had  demanded,  and  that  he 
would  allow  her  a  lifetime  (spent  with  him) 
to  repay  the  j)rincipal  by  instalments. 
Which  agreement  was  shortly  afterwards 
duly  sealed,  signed,  and  witnessed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Wendholm  ;  nor  has  either 
party  since  shown  any  inclination  to  re- 
pudiate or  evade  it. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  was  made  happy  by  her 
daughter's  fullest  confidence  ;  but  to  this  day 
sister  Chatty  is  ignorant  and  unsuspicious 
of  this  Story  of  a  Kiss. 

THE   END. 
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